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NORWICH UNION. 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


Because of its 

AGE. It is a Centenarian in its own right, and, by its absorption of the Amicable Society, 
THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 

MAGNITUDE. its annual volume of New Business is much larger than that of any 
other British Life Office not transacting Industrial Business. 

RESERVE STRENGTH. its Valuations are made on a Reserve Basis of 24 per 
cent.—a rate attained, or even aimed at, by very few Offices. 

PROFIT YIELD. Notwithstanding the severity of the Reserve Basis, the 1911 Valuation 
showed a Profit of £727,153, and the handsome Bonuses of 1906 were maintained. 

ALERTNESS. its Special tables are designed to meet all the needs of the Twentieth 
Century, and have done much to popularise Insurance. 

EGONOMY. The Business, large as it is, has been built up on economical lines, 








** Once more we are able to report an excellent mortality experience, a solid addition 
to funds, a remarkable volume of new business, a low expense ratio, and an excellent 
interest yield.” Extract from the Chairman's Speech, 22nd May, 1912 


THE OUTSTANDING BRITISH LIFE OFFICE 


Write for Prospectus to Dept. E, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH 

















—on any Vacuum Flask or Jug relieves 


you of doubt as to its quality. 
The THERMOS VACUUM (so much depends on 


that) is triple-tested; it is the most scientifically perfect 
vacuum used in any Flask. Every other THERMOS 
detail is on a par. Do not try to judge the value of 
a Vacuum Flask ‘at sight’; reputation is the thing, 
and the reputation of the THERMOS is supreme. 

Flasks or Jugs without ‘THERMOS’ are imitations! 
@] The THERMOS is obtainable everywhere @@ 


Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and . Stores 
Wholesale only A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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VII. 

ILVERSIDE’S story, while it 
S aroused my sympathy for the 
man, did not tend to make 
his personality any the more attrac- 
tive to me. It was the story of 
a big, self-sacrificing love and long 
years of unwavering devotion, and 
perhaps I should have felt more 
appreciation for his loyalty and con- 
doned his baser acts. If Silverside had 
killed Fairfax when the latter was in 
full vigour I could have found it in my 
heart not to have censured the act. 
Fairfax had tortured Silverside, and 
afterwards tried to subject him to a 
living death, and all unjustly, if the 
cook’s tale were true. One could 
scarcely blame Silverside for taking his 
revenge, but for him to slip in and 
strangle a weakened invalid seemed 

unutterably cruel and cowardly. 

There was also his dishonest treat- 
ment of Von Bulow, who was, perhaps, 
the only man who had ever trusted 
Silverside and advanced him money on 
his unsupported word. Of course, the 
Chinaman had not done this through 
any liking or esteem for Silverside, 
but as a mere gamble in which he stood 
to lose a trifling amount as compared 
to the enormous benefit which he might 
have expected to receive should Silver- 
side have played fair. No doubt Von 
Bulow weighed the chances and decided 
that the man would not dare trick him, 
for the comprador’s arm was far- 


reaching, what with his wealth and the 
many ramifications of his trade. But 
Silverside had done worse than merely 
to trick Von Bulow, for he had deliber- 
ately taken another man into partner- 
ship, Gaston Berdou, who had appa- 
rently gone ahead and worked the 
oyster beds on the capital advanced 
by the comprador. Silverside may 
have told the truth in saying that 
Berdou was ignorant of the obligation 
to Von Bulow, but I fancied that the 
Chinaman himself had his suspicions, 
and I wondered that he had been able 
to control the outward evidence of his 
exultation when his eyes had fallen 
on the greasy thumb-mark and he 
realised that his enemy was within 
his power. There was little doubt in 
my mind that Von Bulow had seen 
the mark on taking the list, and that 
his astute Oriental mind had imme- 
diately leaped to the true solution of 
the case. 

As for Silverside, the best thing to be 
said for him was that he had un- 
doubtedly acted with no thought to his 
own profit, but solely in the interests of 
Therese Fairfax. The man’s devotion 
to the woman had become a fixed 
idea—an obsession. I did not believe 
that he was quite sane. 

At any rate, Von Bulow had him in 
the toils, and I wondered what would 
become of Silverside after he had 
piloted the yaw] to the pearlisland. It 
seemed probable that Sam Lung would 
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return him to the comprador, who 
might very likely, being content to 
have found the pearls, let him go 
about his business. There would still 
be Berdou to settle with, and the 
Chinaman might offer Silverside’s 
liberty in exchange for the sole pro- 
prietorship of the pearl fisheries. 

As to what might happen to myself, 
another interesting problem was pre- 
sented. Sam Lung had carried me 
along because he had no authority to 
make away with me, and was afraid 
to leave me behind for fear that I 
might raise an alarm and block the 
whole business. What would be done 
with me later I could not imagine. 
Silverside, however, threw some light 
on the question a little later in the day, 
for Sam Lung came below just after 
Silverside had finished his story and 
told him that he might clean the diving 
gear out of the spare bunk and berth 
there if he chose. Silverside swas 
given no work aboard the yawl beyond 
that of navigating our course, whereas 
I might not have been aboard at all, 
for all the notice that was paid me. 

Late that afternoon Silverside came 
up to where I was sitting on the main 
hatch idly watching the sea. The man 
looked much better, having quite slept 
off the lingering effects of his drug. 

“Tt is a pity that you got mixed up 
in the business, Dr. Ames,” said he. 
“T never dreamed of such a thing. 
To tell the truth, I thought that you 
and the captain were . . . were Re 
He hesitated. 

“Drunk ?” I snapped. ‘‘ Far from 
it, my friend. Now that they have 
got me, what do you think that they 
propose to do with me ?”’ 

“T do not think that you are in any 
danger until Sam Lung has satisfied 
himself that the lagoon is really rich 
in pearls,” said Silverside. 

“ And after that ?” 

“After that you will be in very 
great danger. Sam Lung may decide 
that the easiest way would be to cut 
our throats and give us to the sharks.” 

“That’s a pleasant outlook,” said 
I, and glanced forward. “ How many 
are there in the crew ?”’ 

“Ten, all told . . . and every man 
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jack of them carries a long knife in his 
belt. It is useless to think of resist- 
ance.” 

“T’d a lot rather think of that than 
being shark bait,” said I. 

“It may not come to that. Perhaps 
the place is not so rich as I was told. 
If Sam Lung decides that it is not 
worth while, you will probably be 
carried back to Suva.” 

“And you ?” 

“That is hard to say. Von Bulow 
has me in his power. He may give 
me up to justice, or he may give me a 
chance to work out my indebtedness 
to him. Berdou would ransom me if 
I could get word to him. Perhaps we 
may find him in the lagoon.” 

“Would Berdou sit tight and watch 
this crowd scoop his pearls ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes ... to save my life. Von 
Bulow counted on that. Berdou would 
not see me given up to justice, knowing 
that I have sacrificed myself for the 
sake of . . . of Therese and Delphine.” 

“Then it seems to me that you are 
pretty safe,” said I. ‘You are a 
hostage . . . or blackmail, as it were. 
It seems to me that you are a bit of a 
fool, man. Why didn’t you tell Von 
Bulow that Fairfax had left a big 
fortune, and that his wife would 
ransom you ?” 

He turned on me with a snarl that 
was almost animal, and his chocolate- 
coloured eyes were lurid. 

“ Fairfax’s money ? Ransom me? 
I’d rather go a dozen times to the 
gallows. Do you think that I killed 
him for that ?” 

“Well,” said I, wearily, “it’s your 
own affair, I suppose. But I'll bet 
that the widow Fairfax won’t have 
any such ideas about inheriting a 
couple of million for herself and 
daughter. Between us we're in a nice 
fix. If we find the pearls, I get 
scragged and you get off ; if we don't, 
I get off and you go to the gallows. 
And if we find Berdou there the Lord 
knows what may happen... . ” And 
feeling a sudden distaste for the mans 
society I got up and walked away aft. 

For a week we wallowed sluggishly 
on our course under the direction of 
Silverside. No attempt was made to 
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prevent conversation between us, but 
a steadily-growing aversion to the man 
prevented my saying more than a few 
occasional words to him, nor did he 
try to talk with me. Sam Lung rarely 
gave voice to more than a few gut- 
tural monosyllabics to his crew, and 
had nothing whatever to say either to 
Silverside or to me. So far as physical 
comfort went I had nothing of which to 
complain. A spare sail made me a 
comfortable bed, and the food was 
sufficient and quite eatable, consisting 
principally of rice, stock-fish, onions 
and potatoes, with occasionally a piece 
of pork or salt horse. 

As the days wore on, and the yawl 
made very slow going of it, I noticed 
that Silverside was getting more and 
more nervous, and, on the seventh 
day from Suva, asked him the cause. 

‘When I first told Von Bulow about 
the island,” said he, “‘ I stated that it 
was about a week’s voyage from Suva. 
He remembered this, and told Sam 
Lung that we ought to make it in 
about that time unless the wind held 
ahead. Now we’ve had a reaching 
breeze the whole way, sometimes getting 
it even on our quarter, and yet we 
haven't come more than three-quarters 
the distance. The yawl is slow to 
begin with, and she’s been badly 
steered.” He wiped his clammy fore- 
head with the back of his hand. 
“What I’m afraid of now is that Sam 
Lung may get suspicious and. . 


and . ” his face whitened visibly 
and his pupils dilated—“ try 
some .. . of his tricks.” 


“No,” I cried. 
he might do you some a2 
_“ Torture ** muttered Silver- 
side. “I couldn’t stand it, doctor. 
I'm not afraid of death, but the thought 
of physical pain makes me light- 
headed. I was tortured once . . . and 
I’ve been a broken man since.” 

His voice died away weakly, and I 
heard him swallow once or twice. He 
had begun to tremble, and his soft, 
brown eyes had a_ hunted, panic- 
stricken expression. They were fixed 
on something down the ‘deck, and I 
turned to see Sam Lung coming toward 
us. As he drew near I noticed that 


“You mean that 








his fierce Mongolian face wore a 
peculiar gloating look, and there was 
a savage gleam in his slanting eyes. 

“Island pletty close?” he asked, 
gutturally. 

Silverside seemed for the instant 
unable to speak. His lips moved and 
his breath whistled stranglingly, but 
no sound came. While sorry for him, 
I was at the same time angry that a 
white man should give such an exhi- 
bition of abject fear before this fierce- 
faced Tartar, especially as I did not 
really believe that Von Bulow’s threat 
of torture would ever be carried out. 
The comprador had impressed me as 
being far too civilised a person for that. 

But just as a hare by its shrieking 
excites a dog, Silverside’s panic seemed 
to rouse some unregenerate passion in 
the Oriental. His face darkened, his 
eyes began to glitter and his thin lips 
set in a cruel line, while the muscles of 
his jaw bulged ominously. 

“Von Bulow say one piecey islan’ 
seben-day sail,” he croaked. ‘‘ We 
got fai’ wind allee time.” 

Silverside found his voice with an 
effort. 

“We come slow,’ he answered, 
weakly. ‘‘ S’ppose coolie man no steer 
straight ? Yawl go this way. a 
And he made a zigzag motion with 
his hand. 

Sam Lung scowled. 

“Coolie man stee’ dam’ stlaight,”’ 
he growled. ‘‘ How man’ days ?” 

‘‘ Three more days,”’ answered Silver- 
side. 

Sam Lung swung on his heel and 
went below, quickly to re-emerge with 
a short section of diver’s air-pipe. He 
walked up to Silverside and thrust the 
pipe almost in his face. 

“You savvy watel-snake?” he 
snarled. ‘‘ S’ppose we no find piecey 
island dam’ quick. . . .” 

Slipping out of the coat of his 
pyjamas he took several turns of the 
pipe around his muscular torso, holding 
the end beside his ear. 

‘“‘S’ppose one fella’ pour hot kettle 
here. . . .” said he, tapping the end of 
the pipe. “That feel plitty good, 
hey ?” 

I saw his meaning then and looked 
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at Silverside. The man was livid as a 
corpse, with a blue line around his 
lips and a greenish pallor under his 
sunken eyes and around the angles of 
hisjaws. He tottered back, supporting 
himself by one hand on the main 
shrouds. For all my pity I was con- 
scious at the same time of a desire to 
kick him, for his flaccid terror was 
exciting Sam Lung. 

“You hully up find him piecy 
island,” said he ominously, then 
pointed aloft. ‘‘Gale comin’ plitty 
quick.” He walked to the companion- 
way and flung the pipe below, then 
stepped aft to glance at the compass, 
looked aloft to see how the mainsail 
was drawing, and gave an order to 
slack the mainsheet. 

“Buck up, man,” said I. “It’s 
all a bluff, but if you act like that he 
might really get nasty.” 

Silverside’s voice came through dry, 
quivering lips. 

“You don’t know them, Dr. Ames,’ 
said he. ‘‘ They’re devils from the 
Chinese hell.” 

Sam Lung was right when he said 
that we were going to get some wind, 
for as the day wore on the sky began to 
thicken and the sea to darken. The long 
swell which had been heaving in astern 
increased, the wave intervals shortening 
as their height mounted. There was 
no sunset, and the night came with 
almost startling abruptness. Shortly 
after dark it began to blow with 
gradually increasing force, the wind so 
straight over the taffrail that a main 
boom tackle was rigged to keep the 
heavy spar from jibbing. 

“This is a good thing for you,” said 
I to Silverside. ‘“‘ The yawl is a dull 
sailer and needs a gale to move her. 
With this breeze astern she ought to 
start off a little.” 

“Tt will not make much difference,”’ 
said Silverside. ‘‘ Her bottom is foul, 
and she can only get up to a certain 
speed. See here, Dr. Ames; don’t 
you think that you might say a word 
in my favour to Sam Lung ? ”’ 

“It would do no good,” I answered. 
Besides, he is only trying to frighten 
you. Stiffen your back, man, and tell 
him that if he tries any ugly business 
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you will not take him to the island at 
all.” 

Silverside shook his head. ‘“ It is 
easy for you to talk, Dr. Ames,” said 
he. ‘‘ Your spirit has never been broken 
by the knout and a living death 
in the mercury mines. Once I might 
have faced Sam Lung... but that 
was long ago. I am a broken man. 
Physical torture is my nightmare. At 
times I have had to saturate myself 
with opium to sleep. - ; 

A fit of shuddering seized him, and 
observing that it only excited him to 
discuss the subject I began to talk of 
other things. Silverside told me tales 
of Daniel Fairfax’s treatment of his 
wife which gave me, I must admit, a 


rather different feeling about the 
murder. Of this Silverside spoke but 
once, 


“Tf I had been sure that he was a 
dying man,” said he, “I would not 
have strangled him. But for all I 
knew he might have recovered and 
come out to renew his persecutions 
Of course, I had every reason to hate 
him, but it was not for that that I 
killed him. It was for Therese . 
and the child.” 

All that night and the next day we 
boomed along, making good time as it 
seemed to me, though Silverside said 
that we were not doing much. The 
wind had settled into a hard, steady 
gale, but if the yawl was slow she was 
also able, and no doubt under-sparred, 
for Sam Lung did not shorten sail. 
His manner had changed, however, and 
when I went on deck the morning after 
he gave me a morose glare, then turned 
his sinister eyes on Silverside, who was 
himself at the wheel. 

‘““S’ppose we no sight um _ piecy 
island twelve o’clock,” he growled, 
“you tly him watel-snake... 
what ?” 

A sort of ague seized Silverside. For 
a moment he seemed scarcely able to 
hold the wheel. 

‘“‘T think we find the island about 
two bells, captain,” said he weakly. 

Of what happened later I dislike to 
think. I was standing on the weather 
side of the quarter-deck staring astern 
at the big following seas which were 
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“Then down it came, buried to the hilt between the broad shoulders of Sam Lung.” 
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beginning to mount, threateningly, 
when Sam Lung passed forward and 
gave some order at which the coolies 
came pouring aft. Silverside was sit- 
ting in the sampan which was in the 
waist, on the weather side. Hearing 
the scuffle of bare feet he looked up; 
quickly, then, as if terrified by the 
expression on the face of Sam Lung, 
he gave a queer gurgling scream and 
sprang for the main rigging. But Sam 
Lung was too quick for him, and as 
Silverside started to swarm up the 
rotten ratlines one of them parted 
under his weight, and before he could 
recover himself the sinewy Chinaman 
had sprung like a cat and caught him 
by the ankle. Two of the coolies 
leaped around the shrouds and gripped 
his other knee, when they dragged him 
down, as a pack of terriers might drag 
down a cat, nipped as it started to 
climb. The next instant he was on the 
deck, screaming and struggling, while 
the coolies pinioned his arms and passed 
a lashing around his ankles. 

The thing happened so suddenly that 
I scarcely realised what was going on, 
but as Silverside crashed down on the 
deck I sprang to my feet, casting my 
eyes about for some sort of weapon. 
It came over me suddenly that Sam 
Lung meant to carry out his threat, 
and the thought rushed through me 
that life was not worth sitting quietly 
and seeing a white man tortured by a 
crew of fiendish Chinese. There were 
some iron belaying pins in a collar at 
the foot of the mainmast—the “horse,” 
I believe sailors call it; but as I 
scrambled up Sam Lung wheeled, and 
I looked into the muzzle of a big 
revolver. 

“You go b’low,”’ he snarled. “‘ You 
godam’ quick no getty blains blow’ out.”’ 

There was no way out of it. As I 
hesitated I saw the sudden hardening 
of his ferocious face and the rigid 
swelling of his muscular forearm as his 
grip tightened on the stock. No 
doubt he would have been quite 
content with this excuse for getting 
rid of me. I turned, walked to the 
companionway and went below. Sam 
Lung stood tor a moment in the hatch 
glaring down at me; then his place 
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was taken by another man, who 
appeared to be a sort of bo’s’un. He 
was armed with an ancient musket, and 
sitting, or squatting, at the top of the 


ladder he levelled it at my chest 
without so much as a grunt. 

The sweat broke out on me, not 
from any danger of my own, God 


knows, but from the thought of what 


might be going on above. There 
came the scuffling of naked feet and 


the sound of a body being dragged 
along, and with this such bleating 
cries as a sheep might make when 
seized in the coils of a boa. The scuff- 
ling ceased, giving way to a babel of 
guttural cries and commands. I heard 
the mizzensail jib with a crash and a 


moment later jib back again. Above 
all was the rush of the sea and the 
rising and falling hum of the gale 


through the rigging. 

Suddenly above these storm sounds 
rose a weak, quavering cry—thin, 
pitiful, protesting; such a cry as a 
child might make when led into a 
surgical clinic. It rose high and tremu- 
lous, then ebbed away, and scarcely 
had it faded when [ heard a pair of 
feet padding aft from forward. Some 
metallic object struck the corner of 
the skylight just above my head, and 
I started back as a splash of scalding 
water struck my shoulder. I felt my- 
self getting faint and nauseated. 

My mind pictured the whole diaboli- 
cal scene: Silverside bound to the 
mizzenmast, the coil of pipe around 
his naked body, the swarm of gloating 


faces, the cook with his. kettle of 
boiling water. 
God ! a scream rang out, and 


my own lips echoed it. A scream that 
was wild and frantic and agonised, and 
died into a long sobbing, shuddering 
moan. I sprang up from the rim of 
the bunk, and the musket wove small 
circles in front of my chest. But even 
as the tortured cry ebbed and flickered 
away there came from aloft another 
cry, thin and sharp and nasal. It 
carried another note: a_ shrill 
‘ e-e-e-e-vah,”’ followed by a torrent of 
monosyllabic speech. There was 


another scurry of feet on the deck and 
a torrent of swift orders. 
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Sam Lung’s face was silhouetted 
against the pale glare from the hatch. 
He said something to the man with the 
musket, who lowered his piece and 
clambered on deck. I followed him. 

The first thing that I saw was the 
prone figure of Silverside, either dead 
or fainting. From his pallor he might 
have been a corpse. Beside him lay 
the wire-wrapped pipe, and livid weals 
wound their way about the gaunt frame 
in purple smears. There were other 
scars also, older scars that ribbed the 
man’s white skin in bluish weals. More 
than that, there showed on his left side 
a broad patch, silvery and glistening, 
wide as a man’s two palms. 

I knelt down beside the prostrate 
figure and reached for its wrist. For 
the moment I thought that they had 
killed him. I was feeling for his pulse, 
when Sam Lung came up carrying a 
bucket of sea-water. 

“ Him al’light,”’ said the Chinaman ; 
and sluiced the water over Silverside, 
who gave a gasp and a smothered cry. 

‘You get up,” growled Sam Lung. 
“ Him piecy island dead ahead.”’ 


VIII. 


Silverside tried to struggle to his 
feet, and would have fallen back to 
the deck if I had not gripped him 
under the arm. Sam Lung was eyeing 
him fiercely, the knotted end of the 
tarred-rope lanyard on the draw- 
bucket gripped in one fist ready to 
strike. 

“Leave him alone,” said I, “he’s 
coming.” I picked up _ Silverside’s 
duck coat from where it was lying on 
the deck and threw it about his shoul- 
ders, for the wind was cold and damp 
with flying spray. 

‘Go stee’,” growled Sam Lung, and 
gave the tottering man a shove toward 
the wheel. Silverside gripped the 
spokes and stood there swaying un- 
steadily. Sam Lung stared at him 
lor a moment, then walked forward. 

‘“ How do you feel ? ’”’ I asked. 

He turned his heavy eyes and stared 
at me in a dull, uncomprehending way. 
I repeated the question, 
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“T will be all right now ”” he 
muttered. ‘“‘ Do you see the island ? ”’ 

“Not yet,” I answered. “It was 
sighted from aloft.” 

Silverside turned and looked at the 
big following sea. The crests were 
beginning to comb a little, and the 
yawl’s head was swinging up dan- 
gerously as each foaming billow roared 
out from under her bows. I wondered 
that Silverside had the strength to 
meet her heavy yaws, but he did not 
seem to feel the muscular strain. 

“Shall I give you a hand?” I 
asked. 

““No, doctor. We should raise the 
island quickly now ... Ah, did you 
not see something under the boom ? 
Watch now when she rises.” 

We were thrown lumberingly up on 
the crest of a great billow, and as the 
mainboom swung aloft I saw dis- 
tinctly a blue, ragged line against the 
low, grey storm clouds. 

“Yes,” I answered, “‘ high land.” 

“That is the crater. I knew that I 
was on my course.”’ 

The island rose rapidly above the 
mist and spray which partly hid the 
horizon until we could distinguish 
plainly the contour of the extinct 
volcano. A little later a row of palm 
fronds jutted clear of the haze, and 
then, as we rapidly approached, a band 
of white spouting surf stretched away 
as far as the eye could see. The wind 
seemed to gain in weight as we drew 
in toward the land, and astern of us 
the mammoth surges were crumbling 
dangerously. 

Sam Lung came aft and stood for a 
moment by the rail, clinging to one of 
the main backstay runners and staring 
alternately ahead, astern, then at 
Silverside, whose big bony hands were 
wrapped about the spokes of the 
wheel, the long fingers gripping like 
the tentacles of an octopus. His face 
was colourless, but the brown, sunken 
eyes burned with a hot, slumbrous 
glow, and his thin lips, tightly drawn 
from the violence of the physical 
strain, showed a double row of yellow 
teeth. There was something in his 


face which puzzled me; a deep, in- 
scrutable look which told of some set 
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purpose, and about his mouth and 
jaws a sort of savage ruthlessness. 
Studying his features, I could scarcely 
believe that this was the same man 
who a few short minutes ago had been 
grovelling and bleating and shrieking 
like a hare between the fangs of a hound. 

Sam Lung was studying him 
narrowly, puzzled as I was at the 
sudden change in the look of the man. 
It was plain, also, that he was troubled 
in his mind at the look of the sea 
ahead and the unbroken line of surf 
which stretched across the entrance of 
the lagoon. Presently he made his 
way to the main rigging, ran aloft, and 
stood for several minutes in the cross- 
trees, clinging to the topmast shrouds 
and studying the water ahead. We 
were less than a mile from the reef, 
and, so far as I could see, driving 
straight on to it, when he came down, 
and walking aft stood for a moment 
scowling at Silverside. 

“Can do ?”’ he demanded. 

“Can do,’ answered Silverside, and 
I noticed that a small red spot had come 
in either sunken cheek. 


“Entlance dam’ bad,” said the 
Chinaman. 
“Not too bad,” said Silverside. 


“Get better, close in. Entrance turn 
like this and he traced an in- 
verted “L,” with a perpendicular at 
right angles to the upper limb, on the 
deck with his sandalled foot. 

The old tub was yawing fearfully, 
now threatening with each soaring 
plunge to snap the boom tackle and jib 
the main boom across the deck. I 
marvelled at the muscular strength of 
Silverside. With legs braced and his 
big bony shoulders pitched forward 
he met each driving luff, twisting the 
clumsy wheel as one would twist the 
neck of a fowl. 

‘““S’ppose you lend a hand at the 
wheel,” said he to Sam Lung, and his 
usually plaintive voice had a harsh 
note of authority. “ Tell coolie men 
to stand by to trim mainsheet. We 
make one quick turn, then pay off 
quick. You savvy ?” 


““Me savvy plenty,” answered Sam 
Lung, and took the other side of the 
wheel. 
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‘“When I holler ‘ mainsheet,’”’ said 
Silverside, ‘‘ tell coolies trim in pretty 


quick. Then all hands run forr’ad, 
back out piecy forestays sail. You 
Savvy 2?” 

“Savvy,” grunted Sam Lung. He 


raised his voice to a shout, and the 
man who had been my guard while 
Silverside was suffering the ‘ water- 
snake ” came running alt. The captain 
of a full-rigged ship could have brought 
his vessel about with less talk than was 
exchanged between the two, but finally 
it appeared that the manceuvre was 
made plain, and the bo’s’un called the 
coolies aft. 

It was none too soon, for we were 
almost in the moving water, and the 
yawl was rushing toward what I could 
now distinguish as an opening in the 
outer line of reef. Beyond this, not 
more than a quarter of a mile shore- 
ward, ran the second line, and the big 
seas as they hurled themselves against 
it flung their heavy sprays, as it 
looked, a hundred feet in air, com- 
pletely hiding the land and veiling in a 
snowy mist the rim of the crater, which 
suggested the stump of a rotten tooth. 
It was a fearful sight, and even the 
expressionless faces of the coolies had 
a drawn and sickly look as they clung 
to the mainsheet and stared shore- 
wards. 

I had already guessed at the 
manceuvre, which was to run straight 
in; then, hauling smartly on the wind, 
reach down between the two lines of 
reef for the entrance in the second, 
there to put the helm hard up and shoot 
away before the wind again, into the 
lagoon. But the sea, heavy as one 
finds only in the Pacific, and driven 
as it was by the weight of the monsoon, 
scarcely more than crumbled over the 
outer reef; and it seemed to me that 
when we came to haul on the wind we 
would find ourselves in mighty ugly 
water. So it looked also to the 
coolies, as I could tell from their 
pointing and jabbering, but it was too 
late to turn back. Indeed, I doubt if 
the yawl could have clawed offshore in 
that broken water. 

Down we roared, and it looked as 
though the reef were rushing seaward 
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to devour us. We drove into a mael- 
strom of sucking whirlpools and broad, 
bland eddies such as one sees on the top 
of acauldron. The spray flew clear to 
the truck, lashed across the deck, and 
smote the straining sails with cannoning 
reports. The heavy yawl shuddered 
as the deep, crazy currents gripped 
adversely at her keel as though to 
wrench her hull apart. Close aboard, 
I caught a glimpse of a ragged mass of 
coral that reared itself from the sea 
like some Leviathan hurling itself 
from the deep to fall athwart us 
and bury the vessel in the brine. 
Halfway to the truck it reared; 
the hurtling sea submerged it, and 
the shock was that of two planets 
loosed from their orbits and crashing 
together. 

Flat on the deck by the quarter 
bitts, with the spray cascading over 
my head, I looked at Silverside. 
Shoulder to shoulder with the man who 
had just tortured him he strained at 
the wheel with all of his great strength, 
teeth bared, gaunt forearms bulging, 
and through the opening of his dripping 
coat I could see the livid lines across 
the white skin of his chest. All at 
once he thrust his face toward that 
of the Chinaman, and I saw his mouth 
open as if in a shout, though the sound 
was swept away in the roar of waters. 
Then over came the wheel, while the 
coolies, who had been waiting the 
signal, fought and struggled with the 
straining sheet rope. 

Around came the yawl, and in an 
instant her decks were flooded with 
boiling brine ; but, hove down as she 
was when the gale struck her abeam, 
no damage was done except to the 
sampan, which was torn from its 
lashings and flung clear as if it had been 
a paper boat. Forward we rushed, 
our headsails thundering, as the crew, 
belaying the mainsheet, sprang to trim 
them down. Sam Lung’s strident voice 
rose above the uproar, and the coolies 
rushed forward again. To leeward 
stretched the long, white smother 
about the inner reef and the spouting 
sprays which seemed to hang in air as 
if unwilling to fall back; and as my 
eyes followed it I could see where the 





white water suddenly gave way to a 
translucent green. 

The yawl was an able boat, and 
forged staunchly through the turmoil. 
As we neared our turning point I 
looked at Silverside. The face of the 
man seemed transfigured. The dull 
red spots in either cheek blazed 
crimsonly, his yellow teeth were bared 
like those of a dog about to strike, and 
his eyes, usually dull and soft and 
vacant, seemed to hold the heat of a 
crucible of molten copper. He snarled 
some order into the ear of Sam Lung, 
who loosed one yellow hand to gesture 
fiercely. The bo’s’un had a turn of 
the mainsheet on the bitts, and at 
Sam Lung’s motion I saw the sheet 
rope steam as he let it run. Forward 
the coolies had led the forestaysail 
sheet outside the weather shrouds, and 
were hauling the sail aback with what 
feeble strength was in them. Sam 
Lung and Silverside were clawing at 
the wheel, jamming the helm hard up; 
and the yawl, her mizzen volleying 
free, was swinging on her heel to head 
for the opening in the second reef, 
which was, if anything, a more appalling 
portal than the first. 

Around she came, straight for the 
entrance then on past, until her 
bows were headed for the breaking 
water. A cry burst from me, and I 
scrambled half up, my heart bursting, 
for we were driving directly on to the 
reef. My first thought was that the 
steering gear had parted under the 
strain, and then, as I looked at the 
two figures at the wheel, I understood, 
and the blood seemed to freeze in my 
veins. 

For an awful struggle was going on, 
the more terrible for its utter silence ; 
though any outcry, had there been 
such, would have been swept away in 
the roar of wind and water. For 
Silverside, his face like that of a 
destroying angel, was putting out the 
whole of his great strength to heave 
up on the wheel, while opposite and 
against him the Chinaman’ was 
struggling like a demon against him. 

On the instant I saw the terrible 
design of Silverside. He meant to 
lay the yawl across the reef. Square 
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before the wind as we were, another 
spoke and the mainsail would jibe, 
when no power in heaven or earth 
could save the vessel. The Chinaman 
saw it, too, and his Tartar face was that 
of a frantic fiend. Silverside was to 
windward, and as I watched I saw his 
hands loose their hold and dart down 
to clasp around a lower spoke. With 
feet braced on the slanting deck he 
strained slowly upward, forcing the 
wheel inch by inch against his adver- 
sary. A gust caught the mainsail 
aback, and I thought that all was over, 
but Sam Lung, with the fury of 
despair, put out a burst of superhuman 
strength, and the back of Silverside 
was bent like a springing spar. The 
head of the yawl swung up a trifle. 
But the Chinaman could not long 
support the strain and back we 
swung again. And so, for what seemed 
ages, but was in reality swift seconds, 
the terrific struggle went on. Racial 
enemies, Pole and Tartar, they fought 
their fight grimly, silently, terribly. 

Then, as I watched, I saw a sudden 
flame pass over the face of Silverside, 
ond back against him came the wheel. 
At first I thought that his iron muscles 
were bending under the strain, but as 
I looked I saw the spoke which he 
gripped bending slowly upward. The 
tough oak was giving way. 

The end came quickly. Silverside 
loosed his grip of the parting wood, 
and one hand reached out toward Sam 
Lung’s waist. I saw the flash of steel 
as Silverside raised the long, curved 
blade which he had snatched from the 
belt of the Chinaman. Then down it 
came, buried to the hilt between the 
broad shoulders of Sam Lung. The 
Chinaman sank to the deck ; his grip 
relaxed, and almost at the same instant 
the mainsail jibed with the roar of an 
avalanche. 

I flung myself face downward, clasp- 
ing both hands around the iron bitts, 
and commended my soul to God, for 
the yaw] was driving straight at the 
reef. 

What followed was chaotic. Even 
as we lifted to drive into that smother 
of destruction I saw the bo’s’un spring, 
knife in hand, at Silverside, and saw 
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Silverside swing sideways to evade the 
blow and plunge his own blade into 
the man’s chest. Then everything was 
blotted out in the white haze of 
oblivion. 

Yet not a complete oblivion. I was 
conscious that the yawl plunged into a 
sort of elemental vortex, whence she 
was plucked by some Titan hand and 
flung spinning aloft. There were no 
noises ; just one sense-ignoring dia- 
pason of sound which might have been 
a silence, utter and absolute, for all the 
consciousness it produced. It had 
even a sort of deadening effect, as 
though the immensity of all about 
impressed the individual as a mean 
thing, even to himself, and too slight 
to make his obliteration worth so much 
as a pang of consciousness. I have 
trod on ants whose little lives seemed 
more important than did mine in that 
moment. I felt myself an atom in the 
grip of the Infinite. 

Yet, in spite of that, the instinct of 
self-preservation was keenly alive, and 
I locked my arms just under the cross- 
piece of the bitt-heads and waited. 
Even while the yawl appeared to hang 
in mid-air before the downward plunge 
to annihilation I was conscious that I 
was not alone, for a human body was 
close to mine, the arms gripped about 
the bitts over mine, and, without 
knowing who it was, my heart went 
out to him in a wave of companionship. 
It seemed to me that this person and I 
were about to face great truths together. 

Then the deck appeared to drop 
away. Down, down, down it went, 
and the sensation was that of a night- 
mare. But not for long, for there came 
a crash that broke the flight, driving 
the very breath from my _ body. 
Followed, a sort of vertigo, a sense of 
drowning ; water over and under and 
all about, and, above all, the vibration 
of rending fabric and the rip and tear 
of material dissolution. 

The next impression was a sort of 
suffocating peace, and I stared about 
bewilderedly. I was still clinging to 
the bitts, but instead of lying hor- 
zontally my body was at a pitch of 
forty-five degrees or more, and as the 
water, which seemed over everything, 
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washed away, I found myself almost 
hanging from the bitts, my legs in the 
brine, and what appeared to be the 
taffrail high overhead. Half of the 
wheel was there, above me and to the 
left, and the ragged stump of the 
mizzenmast. I was conscious, too, 
that all was turning, not gently, but 
with a dizzying force. 

My arms ached, and there was a 
weight across my body. I turned to 
examine, and looked into the face of 
Silverside. He was clinging to the 
same bitts, his locked arms over mine. 
A surge of water swept over us, and 
when it had passed I saw that his eyes 
were open and intelligent. 

“Scramble up,” he gasped in my 
ear, “ before the next one.” 

Even as he spoke he hauled himself 
up, over the bitts; then, clutching at 
the rail, climbed up abaft the stump 
of the mizzen, where he sat, astride. 
I followed him, coming to rest abaft 
the pillar of the compass. Then, as I 
looked about, I began to compre- 
hend. 

The yawl, flung directly on the sharp 
crest of the reef, had been cut in two 
amidships. The after fragment, where 
we found ourselves, had emptied itself 
of ballast and was floating nearly 
vertically, some ton or so of slag having 
no doubt clung in some way to her 
amidships section, possibly being boxed 
in to the frames. 

Seaward stretched the reef, the great 
seas thundering over it, and flinging 
their sprays as it seemed to the meridian. 
All about us the water was swirling, 
the surface deep in spume, but com- 
paratively still. Masses of débris were 
eddying here and there, but of the 
forward fragment of the yawl I saw no 
sign. 

Silverside, braced behind the stump 
of the mizzen, looked down at me with 
a bleak smile. I stared at him ques- 
tioningly. Thought and action were 
fast becoming possibilities again. 

‘Where are they . . . ?’”’ I gasped. 

‘Ask John Shark,” he answered in 
a harsh voice. “‘ His family swarm 
behind such reefs in a gale, waiting for 
the bounties the sea may bring. I like 
to,pay my debts.” 
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“You 
muttered. 

“T saw that you were doing all that 
a man could. Besides, what did you 
matter ? What did I matter? It was 
for Therese. The bottom under us is 
sewn as thick with pearls as the tunic 
of a rajah.” 

I did not answer. It seemed to me 
that I was beginning to understand 
Silverside to some slight extent. My 
life mattered as much to him as the 
life of a cockroach ; in fact, I was not 
sure but that he might have preferred 
to see me go the road of the coolies. 
Dead men are good confidants. 

The water about us seemed to clear, 
and close aboard I saw a swimmer. It 
was one of the coolies, and as I watched 
him there came a swirl which was not 
that of the tide, and he disappeared. 
Silverside had been watching him, too. 
He looked at me and smiled. 

“ My friends are out in force to-day,” 
said he. “Look there ... and 
there... .. 

I followed the direction of his point- 
ing arm, and saw a series of long, 
sickle-shaped, slate-coloured fins weav- 
ing slow circles here and there. The 
after fragment of the yawl to which we 
clung had ceased its aimless twisting 
and turning, and presently seemed to 
come to rest in still water. The 
ripples washed past as though we were 
at anchor. 

“We've stopped moving,” I called 
to Silverside. 

‘““Yes,”’ he answered ; “ something is 
holding us. A bight of iron shroud, 
perhaps, caught around a mass of coral. 
Did you ever see so many sharks ? 
The water is alive with them.”’ 

He slipped his feet out of his sandals, 
then drew off his coat and sat there, 
nude to the waist, and as I looked at 
the big bony frame banded with clean- 
cut muscles I understood the source of 
the man’s iron strength. Hanging 
about his neck by what seemed to be 
a cord of plaited horse-hair hung a 
black, glistening object. 

‘What are you going to do?” I 
asked, watching him in a sort of 
fascination. 

‘“‘ Swim ashore,”’ said Silverside. 


might have told me,” | 
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IX. 

The fragment of the wreck on which 
we were had evidently been fetched up 
by something, and was rising and falling 
sluggishly on the swell which came 
from the wash over the reef. No 
doubt, as Silverside suggested, a bight 
of wire shroud had looped itself over 
some projecting mass of coral. More 
probably, I thought, we were anchored 
by the sunk forward fragment to which 
we were still attached by wreckage. 
At any rate, there we lay, about half- 
way between the reef and the beach, 
which looked to be perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile away. 

As it was, we were still outside the 
atollitself. The formation of the island 
appeared to have been the result of 
three successive volcanoes ; the first by 
far the largest, and of which the rim 
of the early crater was represented by 
the outer reefs. The second formed 
what was now the true atoll, and might 
be described as a small letter ‘“o”’ 
slightly impinging on a larger letter 
“O,” so that the cavity of the first 
connected with that of the second. 
The third volcano, the smallest of the 
three, rose to a considerable height 
back of the atoll, its crater resembling, 
as I have already remarked, the stump 
of an old tooth, or, better yet, a 
barnacle. 

Inshore of us the beach described a 
great sweeping curve to meet the reefs 
at either extremity, but this curve was 
broken a mile or so to the eastward by 
the opening into the atoll, which, as 
one could see, was not far back of the 
beach straight in from where we lay. 
Landing at the nearest point it would 
be but a short walk across to the 
lagoon. Silverside pointed this out to 
me as he prepared to swim. 

Perhaps I may be able to find a 
boat or a canoe and come after you, 
doctor,” said he ; and I noticed that his 
voice had regained its soft, purring 
inflection. “I would not advise you 
to try to swim. Sharks are not, as a 
rule, dangerous to anybody, but when 
they are in great numbers, as here, and 
of this particular variety, it would be 
unsafe for you to take the chance.” 
‘‘ How about yourself ?” I asked. 


He touched the black object which 
hung in the middle of his white, naked 
chest. ‘“‘I have here a charm which 
renders me quite safe,’’ he answered. 
“No doubt it sounds like a foolish 
superstition to you, but it has been 
tested, the first time involuntarily.” 

“Where did you get it ?”’ I asked. 

“It was given me by a Kanaka war- 
lock, whose magic was not strong 
enough to save his son . or so he 
feared. I cured his son of a strangu- 
lated hernia, and this was a part of my 
fee.”’ 

“You are a surgeon yourself?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“T graduated years ago from the 
Medical College at Warsaw,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Of course, I did not at first 
believe in this fetich any more than 
might you, but one day I was capsized 
with a canoe full of natives while 
fishing off a reef where the sharks are 
known to be unusually voracious. I 
was the only one who escaped. Since 
then the power of the charm has been 
put many times to the test. Now, you 
may see for yourself. Keep up your 
courage ; we will contrive some way of 
getting you ashore.” 

He had wrapped his sandals in his 
cotton coat, which he now proceeded 
to bind on the top of his head ; then, 
tightening his belt, he rolled his trouser 
legs above the knee and secured Sam 
Lung’s knife about his neck with a 
piece of rope-yarn. I watched him 
breathlessly as he let himself slip down 
the slanting deck and into the water, 
which washed about what was left of 
the companionway hatch. Even as he 
did so a big rounded dorsal fin appeared 
through the spume close alongside, and 
through a clear patch of water I saw a 
huge shape, mottled and banded with 
yellow, round of snout, and with a long 
tail, which undulated like a strip of 
alge in an eddy. I knew the beast for 
the dread “ tiger,” or “‘ zebra shark,” 
the most rapacious of the species. 

Silverside saw the great brute also, 
and glanced back at me with a faint 
smile. 

“Watch,” said he, and slid off 
directly in the path of the sinister, 
leprous-looking man-eater. The water 
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was clear, except for patches of frothy 
spume, and I could see the shark lunge 
forward with a sweep of its sinuous 
tail. The rounded fin sank a little, and 
an eddy swirled up in its wake. Silver- 
side swam gently on his face, and for 
the instant it looked to me as if the 
shark was actually afraid of him, for it 
rose higher and backed away. Then 
forward it went again, passed close 
beside the swimmer, turned in front of 
him, and again backed away as though 
to let him pass. Another fin appeared, 
and still another, the last a different 
sort—long and curved slightly back- 
ward. Still they came, as though the 
word had passed that here was a 
prodigy, and all swam to see. Un- 
moved, as though surrounded by so 
many mackerel, Silverside lunged 
ahead, swimming on his side, easily, 
but with powerful strokes, which drove 
him ahead at a remarkable speed. Once 
or twice I thought they had taken him, 
but it was only a swell which hid his 
head from view. And so he passed on 
shoreward, his curious escort surround- 
ing him like the bodyguard of some 
high lord of the sea. 

I cannot say that I placed much 
value on the talisman. To me it was 
merely that, for some reason best 
known to themselves, the sharks did 
not want Silverside. There is much 
that is subtle and that we do not 
understand in the attitude of lower 
animals toward the human race. I 
once knew a man who could not enter 
a menagerie without producing a riot 
amongst the big carnivora, while I 
myself have always been able to walk 
up to the most savage chained dog and 
pullits ears. So far as the sharks were 
concerned Silverside was taboo, and 
that seemed all there was about it. 

Nevertheless, I was relieved when he 
reached the shore and I saw his white 
figure going up the beach, as had Silver- 
side been taken my own position would 
not have been a pleasant one. I saw 
him put on his coat, which he had 
carried on his head either to display 
the talisman or to give his swimming 
muscles freer play, when he crossed the 
beach and disappeared in the foliage. 

A sudden depression seized me. 
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What, I thought, if Silverside should 
not return? I knew the secret of the 
island. He had not stopped to con- 
sider my fate when he had laid the 
yawl across the reef—had not so much 
as given me a word of warning. No 
doubt he would have been quite con- 
tent had I gone the road of the China- 
men. I knew of the pearls ; I knew of 
his crime in murdering Fairfax, and 
the belly of a shark is no poor receptacle 
for such secrets. More than that, he 
knew that I was searching for Therese 
and the child, and Silverside did not 
intend that they should profit by the 
millions of Daniel Fairfax, his hated 
enemy. And, last of all, I was the 
only person who knew that he himself 
was still alive. 

Lower and lower sank my spirits as 
these thoughts passed through my 
mind. I began to look about, wonder- 
ing if it would not be possible to knock 
together some sort of a raft on which to 
float ashore, but the first glance showed 
me that with only my bare hands as 
tools this would be impossible. And 
then, as I was studying some means of 
wrenching loose bulwarks and deck- 
planking and what was left of the 
companion hatch, my heart seemed to 
stop beating, for I saw that the wreck 
to which I clung was slowly sinking. 

A bubbling and hissing in the water 
alongside was the first warning I had 
of this, and the truth was borne in on 
me that the after fragment of the yawl, 
buoyed by the air inside it, was gradu- 
ally losing this air and settling. Swift 
on this thought came the conviction 
that Silverside must have known. As 
a seafaring man he would be quick to 
appreciate that the fragment of a 
heavy waterlogged vessel of oak and 
teak, copper-bottomed, and with all of 
her ironwork, and still containing no 
doubt a certain amount of ballast, 
could -only float by virtue of the air 
confined within her, and that no such 
structure would hold this air for long. 

As I looked frantically about I saw 
that not as much as half of the part 
which had been unsubmerged was left. 
Air was escaping, no doubt, from every 
fine crevice, and as the wreck sank 
deeper the pressure on the remaining 
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air would rapidly increase. . Another 
hour would see my doom—find me in 
the water, the food for sharks. 

A few short minutes of agonising 
panic and I had myself in hand again. 
Cold sweat was pouring down my face, 
and no doubt I was trembling like a 
man with an ague, but I had got in 
hand the panic which made me want 
to shriek and rave and fling myself 
into the sea; anything to have it all 
over as soon as possible. The absence 
of any hope seemed to quiet me, for 
now I was sure that Silverside had 
deliberately left me, well knowing what 
was bound to occur. I remembered 
Connor’s story of how Silverside had 
once gone overboard to save a man 
from a shark, and had done so by 
keeping his own body between the 
monster and its prey. If he had 
wished to save me he could have kept 
me close to himself in the swim for the 
beach. 

The slant of the deck was getting 
gradually more vertical, and _ before 
long the waves began to lap above the 
bitts to which I had clung. The water 
crept slowly to the wheel, and I climbed 
up behind the stump of the mizzen- 
mast. A great many things passed 
through my mind as I crouched there 
waiting. I thought of my father, 
murdered by the Solomon Islanders, 
and I prayed in my heart for the 
courage to meet my fate with as strong 
a heart as I knew that he had met 
his. There was a sense of his being 
very near me, and after a little while 
the terrible feeling of desolation passed, 
and I began to wonder if I would not 
find him waiting for me ‘on the other 
side.” 

Old memories came surging back. 
Once as a child, aboard my father’s 
brig, I had seen a man taken by a 
shark. It was a Kanaka boy, and the 
tragedy had so impressed my mind 
that for many months I used to wake 
in the night dreaming that I had been 
seized while swimming. The last time 
that this happened I opened my eyes 
to find my father leaning over me, and 
he had lifted me in his strong arms and 
soothed and quieted me. I wondered 
if it would be like that now, when all 
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was over, and something seemed to tell 
me that it would. 

Perhaps the suspense of waiting made 
me a little light-headed, for presently 
I found myself talking aloud, almost 
conversationally, as if to somebody 
there close to me. ‘‘ Father,’ I was 
saying, “please help me to meet it 
like a man, and not disgrace you . 
and other things which it would sound 
insane to write, until presently I found 
my courage coming back again. The 
water was almost to my feet, so I 
crawled higher, and, hooking my elbows 
over the taffrail, stared down into the 
clear green water. 

Presently a big transparent shape 
glided slowly past, then turned, and 
was joined by another. Up from the 
depths rose a third, outlined in a faint, 
fine tracery, and I saw a lambent eye 
turned up to look at me. Others came, 
as if they knew what was waiting for 
them there on the settling wreck. I 
watched them with a sort of cold, 
numb curiosity, wondering what it 
would be like, and if I would feel much 
pain. With the idea of trying to 
frighten them I struck the taffrail a 
jarring blow. They drifted nearer to 
the surface, as though in answer to a 
summons. 

It seemed to me hours, though in 
reality the time must have been very 
short, that I lay there passively, 
vaguely fascinated by the curving, 
sinuous forms which were weaving 
parabolic figures back and forth, back 
and forth. And then, as I waited, 
there came from behind me a hail, and 
I turned and saw an outrigger canoe 
with three figures in it. Two of them 
were muscular Kanakas, and in the 
stern a young white boy of about 
fifteen or sixteen. He had the steering 
paddle, and knew how to handle it, 
for he laid the canoe deftly under the 
projecting stern of the wreck. 

I began to shake so that I could 
scarcely speak. A sort of ague took 
me, and for a moment I could only 
stare and move my lips without making 
any sound. One of the Kanakas 
fended with his paddle, and the white 
boy was sculling gently with his paddle 
as he stared at me. 
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“Did Silverside tell you ?”’ I finally 
managed to say. 

“‘Silverside ? Where is Silverside ? ”’ 
he answered; and his voice had a 
throaty sound, was low in pitch, and 
with the trace of a foreign accent. 
“Was Silverside on that vessel ?”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘He swam 
ashore and left me here for the 
sharks.” A sort of sob broke out of 
me. 

“You had better get in the canoe at 
once,”’ said the boy sharply. ‘“ That 
wreck is sinking.” 

I crawled over the taffrail, dropped 
down into the canoe, and lay there, 
limp and shaking. One of the Kanakas 
gave a shout and thrust at the wreck 
with his paddle. As we shot clear 
there came from the wreck a gurgling, 
shuddering sigh, and it seemed to lurch 
toward us as if in a last anguished 
effort for support. The paddles smote 
the water, and as we shot clear the 
mass sagged away, then slid gently 
under, and I saw a long, banded shape 
roll over it. 

“God! .. .” I muttered, and wiped 
my dripping face with my damp sleeve. 
When presently I looked up again the 
boy was staring at me curiously, but 
with an intensity in his look which 
may have been accentuated by the 
double row of long black lashes which 
fringed his clear, grey eyes. He was a 
handsome youngster, his face youthful 
but vital, with dark hair clustering in 
curls about his ears and the back of 
his head, a short nose, and a mouth 
which was sensitive but showed a good 
deal of strength, despite the rather full 
red lips. He was dressed in white 
clothes, with a shirt of coarse pongee 


silk. His sleeves were rolled back. 


from his wrists, and his arms round 
and strong, but with an ivory skin, 
which seemed curiously delicate for so 
vigorous a youngster. The hands which 
gripped the steering paddle were small 
and beautifully shaped. 

He stared at me silently for a 
moment or two, then asked : 

““Who are you, and where have you 
come from ?”’ 

“Tt’s a long story,” I answered 


wearily. “‘My name is Ames, and | 
am a medical missionary. Who are 
you?” 

He ignored the question to ask : 

“You say that Silverside was with 
you ?” 

““Yes,’’ Tanswered. ‘‘ We were both 
kidnapped and taken aboard the yaw] 
by some Chinese, who made Silverside 
bring them here. They were looking 
for pearls.” 

The boy pressed his paddle vigorously 
against the stern of the canoe, heading 
down the beach for the entrance to 
the inner lagoon. The Kanakas were 
paddling gently, and trying their best, 
as I could see, to follow what was 
being said. 

“Where are those Chinese ?”’ asked 
the boy. 

““ Drowned or eaten by the sharks,” 
I answered. 

“ All of them ?” 

“Every one. Silverside laid the 
yawl across the reef.” 

“And you say he swam ashore ?’ 

“Yes; he swam straight in and 
struck across through the bush for the 
lagoon.”’ 

“Why didn’t you go with him? 
Can’t you swim ?” 

‘“T can swim like a seal,” I answered, 
“but I was afraid of the sharks. I 
did not know that the wreck would 
sink, and I counted on Silverside’s 
getting a canoe and coming after me. 
I believe now that he knew that the 
wreck was going down and wanted me 
to go with her. Do you mind telling 
me who you are and how you happen 
to be here ?” 

He seemed to hesitate, and a flush 
rose under his eyes. Then said he: 

“JT am Jean Berdou. This island 
belongs to my brother, Gaston Berdou. 
He has gone to Apia with some shell. 
My boys saw your sail, and when you 
did not come in we went to see where 
you were. a 

His speech was cut short by one of 
the Kanakas, who gave a sudden cry 
and pointed seaward. We turned to 
look, and through the far-flung spouting 
spray saw the sails of a schooner. 
Under double-reefed mainsail and fore- 
staysail she came flying straight for 
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the outer entrance. The Kanakas 
stopped paddling to watch her. It 
was a splendid sight, for she plunged, 
as it looked, directly into the smother, 
then, hauling smartly on the wind, 
bore sturdily along between the reefs, 


The natives dipped their paddles 
again. Leaning back I watched Jean 
Berdou, admiring his supple strength 
and the grace of his lithe body. He 
was well grown, long of limb and full 
chested, and as I studied his brooding 






































“*Unmoved, as though surrounded by so many mackerel, Silverside lunged ahead." 


presently to pay off and run into the 
quieter water. Straight across she held 
to the entrance of the sheltered lagoon, 
where a moment later the palms hid 
her from our sight. 

“Is that your brother ?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered; ‘I don’t know 
who that can be.” 





face I was less surprised at his brother 
leaving him in charge. 

‘““ How long have you been here ?” 
I asked presently. 

“Not very long,” he 
shortly. 

“How many of you are now here ?” 
I asked. 


answered 





“These two boys, three women and 


myself.” He stared at the masts of 
the schooner just come in and his face 
clouded. Something in the expression 
of the clear eyes and resolute skin and 
the shape of the straight, little nose, 
with its slight upward tilt, impressed 
me as singularly familiar. 

“You seem rather young to be in 
charge of the island, are you not ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘“T am old enough,” he answered, 
with a tone of impatience that was 
scarcely polite. 

‘“‘ And are you already at home with 
natives and canoes and island life ? It 
is remarkable.” 

His forehead contracted slightly, 
and he paddled with added vigour. 

“Did you come here directly from 
France ?”’ I asked. 

His grey eyes contracted. ‘ No,” 
he answered, shortly. “I was at 
school in Auckland ...and my 
brother told me that I was not to talk 
to strangers... should any come 
here.”’ 

“You need not be afraid to talk to 
me,’ I answered. “If you are Gaston 
Berdou’s brother, then Therese Fairfax 
must be your sister.” 

He gave a gasp and the paddle 
slipped from his hands. I caught it 
as it drifted past. As I handed it back 
to him I noticed that the warm colour 
had left his face and his grey eyes were 
open very wide. 

‘““What do you know about Therese 
Fairfax ?”’ he demanded. 

““My father, who was missionary at 
Hiti, in the Low Archipelago, married 
your sister to her husband. Now Fair- 
fax is dead, and has left a big fortune 
to her and the child, Delphine. He 
asked me to find them. Will you tell 
me where they are ?”’ 

Jean stopped paddling to stare at 
me. The colour came back into his 
face, and a positive glare came into 
the self-sufficient, boyish face. 

“T will tell you nothing,” said he 
passionately. ‘If you are looking for 
my ... my sister, you had better go 
back where you came from. She wants 
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nothing to do with Daniel Fairfax, 
living or dead. We have enough 
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already. Perhaps the captain of this 
schooner will take you aboard. We 
will go and see.”’ 

A sudden gust of anger swept over 
me. God knows that, after what I had 
just passed through, anger or any 
emotion like it should have been the 
last emotion I ought to have felt. 
Perhaps my nerves were a bit ragged, 
and I was hardly to be blamed if they 
were. But it struck me suddenly that 
here was a nice return for a man who 
had risked what I had for the sake of 
carrying out a behest. Of course, | 
was being richly rewarded for it should 
I succeed, but I had really put that 
part of it out of my mind. In any 
case, the benefit was for the sake of 
carrying on my father’s work, not for 
myself. And all of this being true, it 
was rather too much to be snubbed by 
this sprig of a French boy. : 

I leaned forward, gripping the gunnel 
in both hands. 

““My young friend,” said I, “ you 
are taking far tco much for granted. 
Don’t think that, because you have 
been left in charge of a heap of 
rotting pearl-oysters, you are to decide 
on the destinies of older and wiser 
persons than yourself. I have risked 
my life to find Therese Fairfax and 
fulfil a trust. I chartered a schooner 
and went to Auckland to look for your 
brother, Gaston Berdou. Now that | 
find that he is coming here I shall stay 
here and wait for him, so don’t let us 
have any more of this high-handed 
nonsense.”’ I turned to the Kanaka 
behind me. ‘‘ Take me to the bunga- 
low,” I said, in the dialect which was 
almost my mother tongue, and which 
I had never forgot. ‘“‘I am the son 
of Misi Ames, of the Paumotas, and | 
have business with your master, Gaston 
3erdou. This child annoys me with 
his chatter. Do as I say.” 

The two Kanakas exchanged a swift 
glance. Jean, his face furious, half- 
raised himself, gripping the paddle. 
I leaned forward and wrenched it out 
of his hand. 

“Go to the shore to the bunga- 
low...” I roared at the men behind 
me. ‘I have had enough of foolery. 
I wish to eat and sleep.” 
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Without a word they dipped their 
paddles. I leaned forward, took Jean 
by the wrist, and jerked him out of his 
place as if he had been a child of 
three. 

“Sit down there and don’t bother 
me,” I snapped; “ I’ll steer, myself.” 


X. 


Rather to my surprise, the Kanakas 
did not protest against my treatment 
of Jean, but paddled on stolidly. The 
boy had sunk down into the bottom 
of the canoe, and was eyeing me with 
an odd expression which was more 
examining than resentful. No doubt 
he felt ashamed of his inhospitality to 
a shipwrecked man, especially to one 
whose errand was to bring fortune to 
his family. 

We reached the end of the sandspit, 
and saw the schooner lying at anchor 
off a grove of pandanus palms which 
surrounded the bungalow. She was 
not a large vessel—seventy tons or 
thereabouts, I guessed, and as we drew 
closer aboard I noticed that she was 
rather clumsy as to lines, and as though 
her builders had tried at the last 
moment to give her some pretension 
to shapeliness, the bow and stern 
overhang seemed unnecessarily long, 
and went oddly with her chunky 
amidships section. A black crew which 
swarmed over her like ants were 
furling her sails, and in on the beach 
we saw one of her boats with a knot 
of dark, naked figures about it. 

I headed directly in for the boat, 
and as we got closer one of the Kanakas 
stopped paddling, shaded his eyes with 
his hand, and stared at the natives 
on the beach. 

“ Black men from the islands to the 
west,” said he. ‘‘ Those are not good 
people, Missi.”’ 

Jean Berdou raised his supple body 
and stared shoreward with a frown on 
his square, boyish face. 

_ Melanesians,” he said; “they look 
like the cannibals and head hunters 
from the Solomons. I wish that 
Gaston were here,” he added uneasily. 
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We shot the canoe in on to the 
beach, the cluster of savages about 
the whaleboat watching us apatheti- 
cally. They were of the true Melanesian 
type—black, negroid of build, with 
dome-shaped heads and _ features 
grotesquely disfigured. One could 
scarcely have found a less prepossessing 
group, and as I looked at them it 
occurred to me that here was the sort 
of human hyena at the hands of which 
my father had met his fate. I was 
conscious of a bristling along the spine 
as I looked at the black, squatting 
figures, and my grip tightened involun- 
tarily on the paddle. Then I glanced 
down to see Jean Berdou staring up 
at me. 

“T wonder what they want ? 
asked uneasily. 

“We can soon tell,’ I answered. 
““ Here comes a white man.”’ 

Out from the shrubbery which hid 
the bungalow strode a bearded man in 
white clothes and a Panama hat. Jean 
and I had leaped ashore, and as the 
boy stood at my shoulder I was sur- 
prised to see how tall and well made he 
was. Yet his build was unlike that of 
an Anglo-Saxon or Teuton or Scandi- 
navian youth, for, though well pro- 
portioned and straight as a good ash 
oar, he was light of frame and running 
more to curves than angles—flesh 
rather than bone. 

‘*T do not like the look of this man,”’ 
said he in an undertone. 

I did not like it myself. The fellow 
was of medium height, lean but 
muscular, red-faced, with a_high- 
bridged nose and small blue eyes set 
close together. A bushy red beard, 
shot with grey, hid the lower part of his 
face, and his age seemed about fifty. 
His sleeves, which seemed rather tight, 
were too short for his long, powerful 
arms, and showed his brawny wrists, 
hairy as the arms of an ape, with 
heavy condyles and rope-like sinews. 
There was a swagger to his gait, and he 
carried a heavy revolver in a holster 
on the front of his belt. 

“‘T wish ye good evenin’,” said he, 
in a harsh voice, and his swinish little 
eyes passed from one to the other of 
us, resting curiously on my soaked and 
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tattered clothes. ‘“‘And who may I 
have the pleasure of addressin’ ? ”’ 

Before I could answer, Jean spoke 
up quickly. 

“Visitors are expected to introduce 
themselves,” said he, in his low- 
pitched voice. 

The man laughed, showing his strong, 
yellow teeth, which were set in a 
peculiar curve, those in the middle 
being very short and the canines and 
eye teeth heavy as those of a wolf. 

““A lesson in politeness for ye, 
Sandy, lad,” said he. ‘ Well, then, 
my young master, I am Captain 
Cullom, by trade a pearler. From the 
smell beyond the bungalow I’d hazard 
a guess that we were business rivals.” 

“This island belongs to my 
brother,” said Jean. 

Cullom raised his bushy eyebrows. 

“Does it, now ? I would have said, 
at a guess, that it belonged to the 
British Empire, but your brother has 
no doubt made his title offeecial ? 
Now your brother would be Gaston 
Berdou, perhaps ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ answered Jean shortly. 

“And this gentleman ?”’ he looked 
at me. 

‘““My name is Douglas,” I answered, 
for the moment I had heard the name 
of Cullom there flashed across my 
mind that the man before me must 
be no other than the notorious sea 
brigand whom my father had tried so 
hard to send to gaol, and who, from all 
report, had managed to defeat justice 
through the efforts of Von Bulow. 

Cullom’s eyes were resting on me 
with a puzzled stare. 

“T think we have met before, sir, 
said he, “ though I canna’ call to mind 
just where. Y’are not related to the 
Douglasses 0’ Belfast, Ireland? ’Tis 
my native town.” 

“No,” I answered, and understood 
the curious mixture of Scotch and Irish 
accent in the harsh voice. I knew 
also what perplexed the man; it was 
my likeness to my father, whom he 
had good cause to remember. 

“Will you come to the house ?”’ 
asked Jean, none too cordially. 

“Thank ye, kindly,” said Cullom. 
‘1 do not like to be long away from the 
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schooner, havin’ naught but a black 
crew, and my Portuguese mate is 
ashore with three of the boys, doin’ 
a bit foragin’”’ ; he nodded his shaggy 
head in the direction of the bungalow. 

I glanced at Jean. The boy’s face 
had gone suddenly white. ; 

“You had better take your mate 
aboard with you,” said he. “If you 
need fowls or fruit or vegetables, I will 
send them out to you. I do not want 
strangers to help themselves. My 
brother has left me in charge, and he 
will be here in a day or two.” 

I knew what was in his mind; the 
shell heaps and their precious contents. 
Cullom threw back his head with a 
bare-toothed laugh. 

“°Tis a fine spirit ye have, Master 
Berdou,” said he, and his eyes 
rested intently on Jean. “A fine boy, 
is he not ?”’ he asked, and looked at 
me with a grin which I was at a loss 
to understand. “But as for your 
brother, I fear that y’are meesinformed. 
He sailed from Apia a week ago for 
Tahiti, and cannot get here for a 
month at the least. A canny body, 
Gaston Berdou... but there are 
those of his crew for whom I couldna’ 
say as much.” 

“Do you mean that somebody 
aboard the Rossignol told you about 
this place ?’’ Jean demanded. 

“That would be tellin’, me brave 
lad. Listen now to me. There is 
wealth enough here for us both. The 
bottom is fair carpeted’ wi’ the mol- 
luscs. Never have I seen sharks swarm 
as here, and that is always a sign. 
To-morrow my black gang will go 
swimmin’, and we will see. A man 
should not be unraysonable . . . nora 
boy .. .” and again his twinkling pig’s 
eyes turned on Jean, and the hairy 
depression that marked his mouth 
parted to disclose the yellow teeth and 
a tongue like that of a parrot. A 
curious leer shone from his face as he 
grinned and stared at Jean. He threw 
back his shaggy head and laughed 
noiselessly, then looked at me and 
winked. I was puzzled and angry, and 
as I glanced at the boy I saw that his 
face was crimson and his grey eyés 
shining dangerously. 
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But I was wet and tired and hungry, 
and wanted to be rid of the fellow, who 
obviously had the situation in his own 
hands. So I turned somewhat im- 
patiently to Jean, and was about to 
speak, when from the distance there 
rang out three rifle shots. 

“Damnation...” cried Cullom, and 
his hand flew to his revolver. ‘‘ Now 
what is the meanin’ o’ that ?”’ He 
glared at Jean. The savage irony of 
his face had undergone a lightning 
change, and the man looked like a 
wolf. ““How many folk have ye 
here ? se he snarled. 

Jean shrank back. “Only these 
two,” said he, pointing at the Kanakas, 
who were loitering, ill at ease, and 
throwing furtive glances at the boat’s 
crew. 

Cullom shouted some order, and 
three of the Melanesians sprang to their 
feet and ran off down the beach. We 
waited. There came a wild yell, fol- 
lowed by another distant report. There 
was a clamour of cries, and a moment 
later two of the boat’s crew came 
scuffing up the beach carrying the 
body of a man in white clothes. The 
natives ran, with their chins on their 
shoulders, looking back towards the 
mass of tangled vegetation which rose 
steeply behind the beach. 

Cullom cursed ferociously, and, 
snatching his revolver from the holster 
sprang to meet them. 

“What’s this... what’s this... ? 
he roared, then stopped, turned, and 
beckoned to us to follow. 

“Silverside ...” I muttered to 
Jean. ‘‘He must have gone to the 
house and armed himself while you 
were away... .” 

“ What’s this y’are sayin’ ?”’ bawled 
Cullom. “ Here’s my mate Antonio 
done for. He stepped forward 
and gripped Jean by the shoulder. 
“ Who fired yon shots ?” he snarled. 

I do not think that he meant more 
than to frighten the boy, but his 
weapon was half-raised, his face mur- 
derous, and as his heavy grip fell on 
Jean’s shoulder the lad shrank back 
with a sharp cry. The next instant a 
big, dark form hurtled past me, and I 
Saw one of our Kanaka paddlers leap 
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for Cullom’s throat. There was a 
violent report, a puff of bluish smoke, 
and the man plunged face forward on 
the sand, his body jerking spasmodi- 
cally. The other native turned and 
bolted for the bush, when Cullom, as 
coolly as one would pot at a running 
goat, flung up his weapon, aimed, and 
fired. The Kanaka screamed, flung 
wide both arms, and fell backward, his 
knees buckling under him. 

Cullom whirled toward me, and I 
thought for an instant that my turn 
was coming next. But he seemed to 
recover himself, and stood glaring from 
Jean to me, the smoking revolver 
hanging in his grip. 

“Now, here’s a way o’ treatin’ 
peaceful folk,” he snarled. ‘“‘ Who is 
this ye’ve got, back there in the bush ? 
Answer me quick, Master Berdou. 

nd you. .’ He turned on me. 
“What do ye here in drippin’ rags and 
the face of a drowned dog ?”’ His face 
was blotchy and congested, and his 
small blue eyes beginning to dance like 
those of a boar about to charge. 
‘““Who is that skulkin’ in the bush, 
firin’ on strangers and honest men ? ”’ 

‘* Silverside,”’ I answered. 

“What say ye? Sulverside. 
The snarling voice rose in pitch, and he 
cast a quick, furtive look toward the 
hillside. There was no mistaking the 
fright in his face. ‘“‘Silverside, ye tell 
me? That hell hound that sailed wi’ 
Fairfax ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I answered ; “‘ he is Berdou’s 
man.” 

Cullom shot a glance toward the 
body of his mate. The natives had 
laid it down, and a single look told me 
that the man was dead. Cullom 
stepped to the corpse, pushed it with 
his foot, then asked a few rapid ques- 
tions. He was listening to their replies, 
gnawing at the side of his thumb, when 
there came from above us out of the 
tangle on the hillside the crack of a 
rifle, and Cullom’s hat went spinning 
to the sand. He cursed, snatched it 
up, then turned and grasped Jean by 
the arm. 

‘““Come wi’ me...” he snarled, 
“and you, too .’ and he waved the 
muzzle of his revolver in my direction. 
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There was nothing else to do, so we 
formed in a little knot and moved 
down to the boat, the cannibal crew 
clustering about us in answer to a 
command of Cullom’s. The man was 
furious but frightened, and I could see 
the relief in his congested features as 
we gradually hauled clear of the shore. 
Half-way to the schooner he pulled off 
his hat, stared for a moment at the 
bullet-hole in the crown, then drew a 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
mopped his:face. 

‘* Silverside .’ he muttered, and 
stared back at the land, then looked at 
me, scowling and plucking at his 
beard. 

‘“‘There’s my mate and three divers 
gone,” he growled. ‘A nice welcome 
to a harmless crew.” 

“They should have left the shell 
heap alone,” retorted Jean. 

“Say ye so? We will talk o’ shell- 
heaps later . and other things, my 
pretty dad. re 

Again his face was lit by the baleful 
grin which had puzzled me, and again 
Jean’s face went suddenly pale. 

“To-morrow there’ll be no divin’,”’ 
said Cullom. ‘‘The ordher o’ the day, 
twill be a hunt and Silverside the 
ould grey fox. I will offer a bounty 
for his pelt, and I have hounds here will 
run him to earth. Silverside that 
spawn o’ the de’il. . and he grew 
silent, looking back often at the jungle- 
clad side of the hill. 

We shot alongside and went aboard. 
Cullom ordered us below, and as I 
entered the schooner’s cabin I was con- 
scious of an odd and eerie feeling— 
that elusive sensation which sometimes 
comes over one of something familiar 
and accustomed. For some amazing 
reason I felt myself strangely at home 
in the place. Even before I had looked 
about I had the consciousness of know- 


ing the appearance of things, the 
dimensions and arrangement. I seemed 
to have been there before . and 


with Jean, who for some reason kept 
close to me, his shoulder almost touch- 
ing mine. Glancing at his face, I saw 
that it was colourless, and his grey 
eyes held an expression of sick terror. 
I put it down to the reaction of what 
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he had just witnessed, for over on the 
beach he had shown a bold face, sur- 
prising in a boy of his years, and it did 
not seem to me that we were in any 
immediate danger. : 

The savagery of Cullom’s mood 
seemed to abate on coming aboard. 
In fact, the knowledge that he had 
Silverside to reckon with seemed to 
have sobered him. Following us into 
the cabin he went to a locker and got 
out a bottle of whiskey and some 
glasses, which he set on the cabin table, 

“A bad business, Misther Douglas,”’ 
said he, mildly enough, and shaking 
his shaggy head. “ Ye will obsairve, 
both o’ ye, that I acted in self-defence. 
Take a drop wuskey, man; you look 
as if ye needed it. And give some to 
the lad ... though wuskey is not 
good for boys. ” And she 
attempted a facetious wink. 

I poured out some whiskey, of which 
I stood badly in need. Cullom tossed 
off a tumblerful and leaned back with 
a deep breath, then smote his broad 
chest with his two hairy fists. 

“Mind ye now,” said he, “had I 
known ’twas Silverside pottin’ at us 
from the bush I would have spared 
yon two Kanakas. I thought ’twas a 
general attack, not the workin’ out of 
an ould grudge. Belike the scaly 
de’il was waitin’ for me by the shell 
heap. There'll be no divin’ done ’til 
Silverside is laid by the heels . . . and 
that will no be so easy I’m fear- 
in’. ’” He scowled at his empty 
glass. 

“Then you know him,” said I. 

‘“‘ Wi’ good reason,” growled Cullom. 
He poured himself another drink, and 
gulped the strong spirit without a 
blink. ‘‘So he is now Berdou’s man. 
Hu! I'll be askin’ the two o’ ye to 
stop aboard until this affair is settled. 
Ye may have the leeberty o’ the 
vessel, but do not try to get ashore. 
Small danger that ye will wi’ the 
lagoon swarmin’ as it does wi’ sharks. 
My black boys will ferret out Silver- 
side, and ask no better sport. When 
I have the craychure where he can do 
no more mischief, then we will con- 
sider the _ pearls. and other 
things.” He shot a look at Jean 











Berdou. ‘‘No doubt brither Gaston 
and I can come to terms,”’ said he. 
Jean did not answer. Cullom hove 
himself to his feet, stepped to a state- 
room door, and flung it open. 
“Ye may berth here,” said he. 
“There are two bunks, and friend 
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‘‘T will sleep near my friend,’’ said 
Jean faintly. 

‘As ye like. I’m hopin’ we'll all be 
friends, good friends, when we get a 
bit acquain’ wi’ one anither. I will 
now be goin’ up to arrange for the 
takin’ o’ Silverside. Help yourself to 



































Antonio will not be needin’ the one 
nor the other, thanks to that reptile 
Silverside. Should ye not agree 7 
and he looked at Jean with his dog- 
toothed grin, “Master Berdou can 
curl up in a cosy berth off my own 
room. Perhaps that would be better.” 





* Cullom, as coolly as one would pot ata running goat, flung up his weapon, 
aimed, and fired.” 


the mate’s clothes,* Misther Douglas ; 
I misdoubt ye need them more than 


he.”’ 


Another swash of whisky, and he 
I looked at 
Jean. His cheeks were flushed and 


got up and went on deck. 


his eyes burning. 
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“Why did you tell him it was 
Silverside ?”’ he asked. 

“Why not ?” I answered wearily. 
“It turned out well for us, and I 
certainly have no reason for wanting 


to spare Silverside. God knows he 
hasn’t spared me, though I got kid- 
napped by Sam Lung trying to rescue 
him.” And in a few words I told Jean 
the story. He listened with his cheek 
in his hand. 

‘““My brother owes everything to 
Silverside,” he said. 

“Your sister owes still more,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ But for my part I loathe 
the man. He is a monomaniac.”’ 

“ What is that ?”’ 

“A person with but a single idea. 
Outside of his devotion to Therese 
Fairfax he is scarcely human. He 
goes about getting his ends with no 
thought of mercy or conscience or 
compassion. He strangled Daniel Fair- 
fax with his own hands when the man 
was dying . ma 

“What ?”’ cried Jean, starting up. 
“He did not do that... ” 

“There is no doubt of it,’’ said I. 
“He told me so himself...” And 
I went on to describe my meeting with 
Fairfax and what had happened after- 
wards. 

“ But why did you do this ?”’ asked 
Jean. ‘‘ Are you paid for it ?”’ 

“IT am very highly paid for it,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ I am to receive a hundred 
thousand dollars if I succeed.” 

The dark lashes opened wider, then 
closed again. It seemed to me that 
there was the faintest expression of 
contempt in his expressive face. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘ that explains why 
you took such a foolish chance with the 
coolies.” 

“Very likely,” I answered wearily. 
“But to get down to the present, we 
seem to be Cullom’s guests, or hostages, 
or prisoners, and we might as well 
make the best of it. I’m nearly dead 
for want of sleep, ‘and after being ship- 
mates with a gang of Chinese I’m not 
above my new quarters nor over- 
hauling the defunct mate’s wardrobe, 
for that matter.” I looked down at 
my damp, dirty, ragged ‘ whites.” 
‘“No wonder you took me for a beach- 
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comber. Speaking of the mate, it 
was a pity that your Kanaka boys had 
to be sacrificed .. . ” 

I paused, cursing my unrestrained 
tongue, for Jean had gone suddenly 
white again. His eyes opened very 
wide, and he looked at me with a 
peculiarly intent and staring gaze. As 
I watched him he caught his breath. 
The tears gushed between the long, 
black lashes, and without a word he 
crossed his arms on the table in front 
of him and began to weep with the 
silent intensity of a brave but broken- 
hearted child. 

I stood for a moment watching the 
bowed, curly head and the heaving 
shoulders. I was exhausted to 
feel much more emotion of any kind, 
but I realised what the youngster had 
been through and how bravely he had 
stood the ordeal, so that when his 
sobbing threatened to grow more un- 
restrained I leaned over, threw my 
arm across his shoulders and dropped 
my hand on his thick, dark-chestnut 
hair. 

“Come, old chap,” said I, “it’s 
awfully tough I know, but we’ve all 
got to finish one day, and the two 
boys didn’t suffer. Buck up, old 
fellow ; it won’t do to let this brute 
Cullom know that we’re in danger ol 
losing our nerve. Your brother will 


too 


blow in here some day, and _ then 
there’s going to be something 


” 


doing. 

Gradually, as I talked, Jean’s sobbing 
grew quieter and presently ceased. He 
looked up, and at something in the 
expression of his face I stared, puzzled 
and startled. 

“ Jean .’ T cried. 

He flung out both arms with a 
hopeless gesture. ee 

“T am not Jean,” said he, in his 
low-pitched voice. “‘ That is not my 
name. Berdou is not my name. 

‘‘Then who are you, in Heavens 
name. 

“Tt am I am .’ the answer 
came faintly, between deep, sobbing 
breaths. ‘‘ I am Delphine Fairfax.” 

I stepped back, staring down at the 
bowed head in amazement and dismay. 
Delphine Fairfax ... I might bave 


”» 




















known. A young girl and in the 
hands of the worst scoundrel in the 
Pacific. And did Cullom know 

had he guessed? Of course. Any 
ordinary fool could not have helped 
but guess. I thought of the leering 
stares . . . the dog-toothed grins. 

“Delphine Fairfax . . .” I repeated. 
“And Gaston Berdou . . . your 
brother . . . what was he thinking 
of to leave you here alone ?” 

Delphine raised her pale, tear-stained 
face. 

‘Somebody had to stay. There is 
a fortune in that heap that is rotting 
out, down the beach. And she had to 
go to meet Silverside.”’ 

“She ?”? Techoed. ‘‘ Who?” 

Delphine smiled faintly. 

‘Gaston Berdou is my mother,” said 
she quietly. 


XI. 


Either because I was past the pc.nt 
where I could be surprised at anything, 
or because of some sort of sub-conscious 
suspicion which had been lurking in 
the back of my mind, this news caused 
me no great shock. But it suggested 
no end of questions, and not knowing 
at what minute Cullom might come 
below I began to bombard the young 
girl. 

‘How long has your mother been 
known as Gaston Berdou ?”’ I asked. 

“For about six or seven years, 
answered Delphine. ‘A schooner 
came and took us away from the 
island where Daniel Fairfax had left 
us. We went first to Auckland, where 
I was put in a girls’ school which was 
managed by an English clergyman and 
his wife. Then my mother went with 
this captain to an island where he had 
a station, and he placed her in charge. 
She was dressed as a man, then, and 
took the name of Gaston Berdou, 
because she was always afraid that 
Daniel Fairfax might come back to 
look. for her. Nobody knew that she 
was a woman.” 

“Who was this captain ?”’ I asked. 

“An American named Walker. His 
vessel was lost with all hands in a 
typhoon two years or more ago. 


” 
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Then Silverside came in a schooner and 
got my mother, and they came to 
Auckland and took me out of the school. 
I had been there for nearly five years. 
Mother told me that from that time on 
I must be a boy, and bought me boys’ 
clothes. Silverside went away, and 
mother brought the schooner here. 
She had been taught how to navigate 
by Daniel Fairfax, and Keowa Harry 
was mate.” 

““Keowa Harry,” I cried, for I 
remembered the Kanaka boy as my 
father’s right hand man. It was big 
Keowa Harry who had taught me to 
swim and fish and handle a canoe and 
many other island accomplishments. 

‘“Yes,”’ said Delphine. ‘‘ Silverside 
got him. All the rest of the crew are 
Kanakas also, and very good men. 
We built this bungalow, and got the 
pearl oysters with diving armour. 
That was nearly two years ago.” 

“And has nobody else come in 
here ?”’ I asked. 

“No. Sometimes vessels have 
passed, but the island is reported as 
uninhabited and the entrance very 
dangerous, so nobody tries to come. 
Besides, there is no water for a part 
of the year.” 

“Do you think that this man 
Cullom knows that Gaston Berdou is 
a woman?” I asked, lowering my 
voice. 

Delphine threw me a frightened look. 
‘I am not sure,” she answered, “‘ but 
he knew that I was a girl the instant 
he saw me. I could see it in his eyes. 
I... I am horribly afraid of him.” 
She shuddered, then drew a little 
closer to me. 

I thought of Cullom’s gloating leer 
as he had stared at the girl, and all of 
the fatigue which I had felt rolled 
away from me as one might shed a wet 
cloak. Even when I had thought that 
she was a boy I had been strongly 
attracted to Delphine, but now this 
feeling became of a sudden a strong, 
protective force. I no longer felt 
afraid of Cullom and his cannibal crew. 
It was for me to stand between the 
girl and any possible harm. I rose to 
my feet, and, stepping to her side, 
dropped my hand on her shoulder 
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“Don’t be afraid,” said I. ‘‘ The 
man is a brute and a bully, but he is 
a coward, too. Even aboard this 
vessel, with his gang of head hunters 
around him, he’s afraid of Silverside. 
Did you see how his face changed when 
he learned that it was he? He will 
not dare do you any harm. And he is 
by no means sure of me.” 

“Why did you tell him that your 
name was Douglas ?”’ asked Delphine. 

““ Because he was my father’s worst 
enemy,” I dnswered, and told her of 
how my father had tried to send him to 
gaol or the gallows. 

“Cullom wants two things badly,” 
said I; 
wants the pearls. I do not think that 
he will try to do much about the 
pearls, though, until he has got Silver- 
side, and from what I have seen of 
that person I do not worry much about 
his ability to take care of himself. 
Don’t be afraid, Delphine ; we are going 
to come out of this scrape all right. 
I’d better overhaul the mate’s locker 
now, and see if I can find something 
less filthy to wear than what I have 
got on. Wait for me here and 
whatever happens don’t let Cullom 
get you far from me on any pretext.” 

Delphine did not answer. She was 
staring at me intently, and a little of 
the colour had come back into her face. 
It was a charming face, now that I 
saw it in the light of her true sex— 
lovely of contour, sweet and strong. 


“How old are you?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Twenty - four,” I answered. 
“Why ?” 

“Because ... I couldn’t tell. You 
seemed very young at first and 


now you seem suddenly to have grown 
older.” 

“T am older,’”’ I answered, 
turned to the state-room. 

Rather to my surprise I found the 
place as neat as wax, and on over- 
hauling the effects of the dead mate 
I came to the conclusion that the man 
must have been a bit of a dandy, for 
he had a quantity of very decent 
things. I stripped and rubbed myself 
down with some sort of toilet water 
which bore the name of a Paris per- 


and 


“he wants Silverside and he’ 
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fumerie. Rummaging the drawers, I 
came on some curious objects curling 
irons, very slender, and apparently 
designed for the beard and moustache ; 
the photograph of a very pretty woman 
in a silver frame ; a little can of paste 


for bleaching the complexion; a 
woman’s handkerchief with a tiny 


coronet in one corner ; a little morocco 
notebook which contained some scrib- 
bled verses, a few epigrams and a 
sketch of the same face that was in the 
silver frame, done as a vignette with 
a chaplet of grape leaves, and appa- 
rently meant torepresent a bacchante; 
and, farther on, what appeared to be a 
record of winning numbers on a 
roulette table, with two or three pages 
of figures, as of a system being worked 


out. There were many silk cravats 
and some soft collars, the whole 
sprinkled with revolver cartridges. 


Last of all I found a real prize: a 
pearl-handled revolver, unloaded, but 
in which the cartridges fitted. This | 
quickly loaded and dropped into my 
pocket with a dozen or so of cartridges. 
I wondered that Cullom had not over- 
hauled the place before assigning it to 
Delphine and myself, but judged that 
he must have been too upset by the 
events of the last two hours to have 
thought about it. In this I was no 
doubt right, for I had just finished 
dressing, and was trying to get some 
order to my matted hair, when I 
heard him stumbling down the com- 
panionway, and a moment later he 
flung open the door. Glancing past 
him, I saw Delphine sitting at the 
table, her arms crossed in front of her, 
and her forehead resting on them, 
either asleep or pretending to be. The 
light was growing dim. 
Cullom stood for a moment staring 
at me, and from the reek of liquor that 
came from him and his unsteady 
swaying I saw that he was well along 
in drink. 
‘“Y’are a long time prinkin’,” said 
he, and added, suspiciously, “maybe 
ye have found somethin’ interestin’ ? 
~ “You are right,” I answered, a | 


have. Your mate seems to have been 
a bit of a swell. What was he, any- 
how 2?” 

















“What hae’ ye found ?”’ demanded 
Cullom. 

“A note-book with a system for 
beating a roulette game,” I answered. 
“Tt’s there in the locker. And a lot 
of other stuff.” 

Cullom nodded. ‘ Antonio was a 
croupier in the gamin’ halls at Macao,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ He cam’ aboord one 
night wi’ a great stack o’ money 
which na’ doot he had won by this 
same system. I was mate on the 
Esperanza at the time. a little 
steamer runnin’ fra’ Hong Kong to 
Manila. We had a bit talk, and 
whacked up and bought this schooner 
to look for pearls.” 

“Indeed! ”’ I answered. 

“°Twas like that. Antonio said he 
was Portuguese, but I misdoubt he was 
a Frinch naval officer sometime, 
cashiered belike for some irregular’rity. 
What else hae ye found, Misther 
Douglas?” And the swinish eyes 
glinted suspiciously. : 

“It’s all here in the lockers,” I 
answered. ‘‘ You might overhaul ’em. 
Perhaps you'll find a clue to missing 
heirs.” 

There was a touch of humour in the 
man, for he cackled harshly. 

“ Belike,” said he. And began to 
rummage in the mass of stuff that I 
had already overhauled. 

Delphine had raised her head and 
was looking in our direction. I stepped 
through the door and sat down beside 
her. Cullom fumbled about in the 
state-room for a few minutes, then came 
out, and stood with his big knuckles 
resting on the edge of the table, 
looking down at us. 

Bis Hae a bit wuskey,” said he, “‘ and 
gi’ a bit to the boy....” And he 
grinned at Delphine. 

Look here, captain,’’ said I, “let’s 
chuck this nonsense. You know and 
I know that this young lady is Daniel 
Fairfax’s daughter. But what you 
may not know is that Daniel Fairfax 
Is dead, and that his daughter, Miss 
Fairfax”’—and I looked at Delphine— 

is heiress to a couple of million and 
odd dollars. I came out here express 
to find her . and I’m only waiting 
here for Gaston Berdou.” 
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Cullom’s grin seemed to fade on his 
face. He looked from one to the other 
of us with the expression of a man 
who hunts for some hidden collusion, 
some prearranged trick. Finally his 
twinkling blue eyes, bright for the 
moment from the alcohol he had 
drunk, rested on me. 

‘““Wha’s a’a this y’are gie’m us ?”’ 
he asked. 

“It’s the Lord’s truth,” I snapped, 
for I saw that, drunk as he was, the 
man was impressed. ‘‘ Daniel Fairfax 
is dead, leaving a couple of million he 
dug out of the Alaska goldfields, and 
his wife and daughter have only to 
claim. it. I came out here to find 
them and the whole federal law 
of the United States is back of me. 
So don’t let’s have any more of this 
boy business about Miss Fairfax. You 
are apt to see a gunboat poking in 
here any day looking for her.”’ 

This, of course, was sheer bluff, but 
I had seen that the man was impressed, 
and determined to play my cards for 
all they were worth. Cullom goggled 
at me for a moment, then sank down 
on a locker against the bulkhead and 
leaned across the table. He reached 
for the bottle and poured himself a 
drink. Fumbling with his glass, he 
looked up at Delphine, and there was 
no mistaking the changed expression 
in his face. Yet there was a furtive 
twinkle in the blue eyes that puzzled 


me. His next drunken words were 
significant. 


“?°Tis a great thing to inherit a 
lar’rge fortune,’”’ said he, “‘ always pro- 
vidin’ y’are there to claim it.”’ 

“You can help out that part of it, 
captain,” said I. ‘And let me tell 
you that you will not lose anything by 
it either.” 

His cunning gaze shifted to my face. 

“Who kna’ what a man might lose 
in quittin’ a lagoon sewn thick wi’ 
pearls, Misther Douglas ? ’’ said he. 

“Now that you know where it is 
you can always come back to it,” I 
answered. 

“And find a gunboat guardin’ the 
indhustry ? Nae doot.” 


“Well,” said I, “ have it your own 
way. 


Do what you think is going to 
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profit you best: Only remember you’ve 
still got Gaston Berdou to reckon with.” 

His face, crimson from the whisky 
he had drunk, seemed to darken. 

“A daft ’ooman,”’ said he, and 
snapped his fingers. 

So here it was out. I was going to 
say more, when there came from close 
aboard *a clamour of native voices. 
Cullom’s face seemed to change, and 
he sprang to his feet, glared at us for a 
second, then sprang for the com- 
panionway. We heard him stamping 
about overhead, roaring like a bull. 
A boat bumped alongside. The jab- 
bering rose in crescendo, and held a 
ferocious quality that made the hair 
bristle at the nape of my neck. Cul- 
lom was cursing in a steady stream. 
I could not hear the words, but there 
was no mistaking the inflection. 

Presently we heard his heavy tread 
across the deck, and he came below. 
It was getting dark, and Cullom paused 
with his head and shoulders above the 
hatch to bawl forward, as I guessed, 
to tell the cabin boy to light up. We 
could not see his face when he came 
down, and for several moments he 
stood puffing and snarling as if to 
himself. 

“What’s wrong ?”’ I asked. 

“ Hell’s wrong . ” he growled. 
“That de’il Silverside. I sent a boat 
ashore to see was there aught to eat or 
drink. The bungalow was locked, and 
no sooner had they set foot on the 
threshold than there cam’ twa shots 
fra’ the bush, and here was a couple o’ 
my best hands gone to glory.”’ 

“You did well not to go yourself,” 
said I. ire 

Cullom turned on me savagely. 

“Don’t taunt me, young man,’’ he 
snarled. ‘I'll go to-morrow, sure 
enough, and we’ll see who’s the slier : 
Silverside or the red fox o’ Dornoch.” 

“Dornoch ?”’ said I. ‘‘ Then you’re 
not a Belfaster ?”’ 7 

‘““ Ne’er mind what I am,” growled 
Cullom, “I’m a cannier man than 
Silverside.”’ 

Dinner was not much of a success, 
either from a social or culinary point 
of view. Cullom had drunk himself 
into a state of savage sarcasm, and 
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waited on Delphine with exaggerated 
politeness. His intoxication appeared 
to have reached its limit, however, and, 


although he continued to drink, | 
could not see that it affected him 
further. 


“°Tis not much of a meal to set 
before an heiress,’’ said he. ‘‘ Permeet 
me to offer ye another pomme de 
terre, Miss Fairfax. I wonder ye 
dinna’ wear your pearls when dinin’ 
out. Fill the young lady’s glass, Mr. 
Douglas, will ye, please? ’Twas too 
bad Antonio could not ha’ remained 
wi’ us a leetle longer. He had a way 


wi’ the wimmen, had Antonio. [| 
mind the night he did his getaway 
fra’ Macao and cam’ aboard the 
schooner. - 


‘“T thought you said it was aboard 
the Esmeralda ?”’ I interrupted. 

Cullom turned on me an owlish 
glare, but it seemed to me his face 
had an odd, frightened look. It passed 
on the instant, and he answered 
harshly. 

‘A slip o’ the tongue, Mr. Douglas. 
The Esmeralda it was and she 
sailin’ for Manila. Y’are quick to pick 
aman up. Permeet me to offer ye a 
bit o’ this castor . . . I mean, olive oil, 
wi’ the tinned sock-eye, Miss Fairfax. 
I am sorry the champagne has run out. 
’Twas all consumed in entertainin’ his 
R’yal Majesty, the King o’ the Carinibal 
Islands.” 

He kept on in this garrulous strain 
until the meal was over, when he 
lighted a pipe and went on deck, 
apparently tiring of the one-sided 
entertainment. Delphine and I looked 
at each other in the dim light of the 
standing lamp. 

“What a horrible brute! ”’ 
mured. 


she mur- 


“There are not much worse, | 
imagine,’ said I. “‘ Did you notice 


how he looked when I picked him up 
about the schooner ? The chances are 
it was a put up game to rob the casino. 
The man is no better than a pirate, 
lacking only the pirate’s courage. He 
will not try to play us any tricks.” __ 
‘I wish we could get ashore,” said 
Delphine. 
* With black loose 


Cullom’s gang 
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on the island you are better off he will have time to go through the 
here,’ I answered. ‘‘Cullom is a_ shell-heap and do some diving and 


greedy swine, and now that he knows 
that you are to inherit a big fortune 
he will probably try to make a bargain 


clear out before your mother gets 
back, though I don’t think that with 
the gang he has got in his crew and the 





““/ turned to the last pages. 


Delphine dropped her hand on my shoulder, and | could feel her quick breath 


fanning against my cheek.” 


to land you in a place of safety for a 
good round sum. You see, you are 
practically held for ransom. But first 
he wants to lay hands on Silverside 
and have a go at the pearls. If what 
he said about Gaston Berdou was true, 





dozen or so of divers he is bothering 
his head very much about being 


chucked out.” 

I was rambling along, half asleep, 
when Delphine interrupted me. 

“You 


look used up,” said she. 
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“ You had better turn in and get a good 
sleep. There’s no telling what may 
happen, and. you ought to be fit.” 
She slanted her head, regarding me 
quizzically through her long black 
lashes; then said, with perfect serious- 
ness : 

“It’s too bad you haven’t a razor.” 

I laughed outright. The yellow 
stubble on my face was half an inch 
long, and anything but becoming, but 
it seemed an odd time to think of that. 

‘There’ is one in the poor mate’s 
locker,” I answered, ‘‘ but I was too 
tired to bother. I’ll tackle it in the 
morning.”’ 

Delphine stared at me curiously for 
a few moments. 

““T am very tired, too,” 
“T am going to bed. 
the top bunk. You may sleep under- 
neath.” She gave me a steady look 
from her clear, grey eyes. “I feel 
safer when you are near me. We will 
shut the door and lock it,”’ said she. 

I nodded, then said gently : 

“You have been through an ordeal 
that would give most girls nervous 
prostration, and it is going to be still 
harder, in a way. Cullom is an awful 
brute, but I don’t think that he will 
dare to bother you in any way. He’s 
after the pearls . and Silverside. 
But until we get out of this fix I want 
you to think of me as a big brother. . . 
and I shall think of you as my dear 
little sister, and try to make it all as 
easy for you as I can. Will you do 
that ? I shall call you ‘ Delphine,’ 
and you must call me ‘ Douglas,’ and 
it will be exactly as if we were brother 
and sister . until we get clear of 
this mess.” 

She looked at me intently for a 
moment; then her long lashes swept 
down. 

““ And when we do get out of it,’”’ she 
asked. ‘‘ Then won’t you be my big 
brother any more ?_ I’ve always wished 
I had a big brother.” 

“Yes,”’ I answered, ‘I will be your 
big brother as long as you want me to 
be.” 

“T think that will be always; she 
answered, and there came a tinge of 
colour under her eyes as she added : 


said she. 
I shall sleep in 
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“unless you get tired of your little 
sister.” 

“There is no danger of that,” | 
answered, and for some silly reason 
could feel my face getting red almost 
as soon as I had spoken. 3ut just 
the same,’”’ I added, ‘I’m glad that 
you are not really my sisver.”’ 

“Why ?” asked Delphine, dropping 
her chin in her hand and staring at me 
under her black lashes. 

“ Because,”’ I answered, “if you were 
you might marry, and have some other 
man to take care of you... and I'd 
rather take care of you myself.” 

She gave a little smile, then rose. 

“T am going to bed,” said she. 
‘Guod-night hig brother . . .” and 
she walked into the state room, climbed 
on to the upper bunk, and stretched her 
lithe body with a sigh of weariness, 
turning her face to the ship’s side. 


XII. 


As soon as Delphine’s slow and even 
breathing told me that she was asleep 
I slipped off my shoes and coat, stole 
into the state-room and closed and 
locked the door. As I stretched my- 
self out in the lower bunk I was con- 
scious again of that indefinable sense 
of familiarity with my surroundings 
which I have already mentioned. An 
air of ‘‘ wontedness ”’ seemed to pervade 
the place ; a strange thing considering 
our position on a craft which was little 
better than a pirate, and at the mercy 
of a drunken ruffian and his cannibal 
crew. Beside the eight or so hands 
required to handle the vessel Cullom 
had a gang of native divers, eight or 
ten I judged, for he had said at dinner 
that he found them cheaper and just 
as efficient as trained men in diving 
armour. 

For the first part of the night I was 
plunged in the dreamless oblivion of 
utter unconsciousness, and then I had 
a nightmare. I thought that I had 
fallen overboard from my father’s 
little brig, the Christian Faith, and that 
a great, banded shark was about to 
take me. The monster was at some 
distance, and there was time for me to 














make the ladder and scramble-up, but 
the water seemed like glue, and struggle 
as I did I could make no progress. 
Closer and closer came the shark. I 
tried to scream, but the sticky water 
got in my mouth and choked me. 
Then, as I was about to be seized, my 
father leaned over the rail and 
stretched out his hand to me. His 
arm seemed to grow longer and longer 
until it had reached the length of a 
boat-hook. It fastened on my wrist 
and drew me up and on to the deck, 
where I sank down weak and nerve- 
less. 

‘Don’t be afraid, sonny,”’ said my 
father; “‘I will give you a charm to 
hang around your neck so that no 
shark will ever dare to come near you.” 
He led me below, and gave me a great 
pearl strung on a thread of black silk. 
“Now go to your berth and rest,”’ said 
he, ‘but be careful that nobody gets 
the charm.”” So I went to my berth 
and lay down, but I thought to my- 
self: ‘What if Sandy Cullom should 
come and steal my pearl while I am 
asleep.’ The idea worried me, and I 
decided to put the charm in a little 
secret hiding place that Keowa Harry, 
who was an expert joiner, had devised 
in the ceiling beside my bunk. By 
striking a certain butt of scantling a 
sharp thump with the ball of one’s 
hand the piece opened out on a pivot, 
the part struck swinging inward. One 
could then reach into a snug little 
locker between the sealing and the skin 
of the vessel. 


Wishing to hide my pearl from 
Sandy Cullom, I turned over and 


struck the butt of the scantling . . 
and the same instant I awoke with a 
gasp of pain, for I must have struck 
very hard in my sleep. I felt a hand 
on my wrist, and there came a rustle 
from the bunk above. 

“Are you awake ? 
low voice. 

“Yes,” I answered. 
grasp loosen on my wrist. 

“You were having a nightmare,” 
said she. ‘You said ‘Father . 
father ...a shark and 
reached up your hand. I took your 
am 


” said Delphine’s 


And felt her 


wrist, thinking to quiet you. | 
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not surprised that you should have a 
nightmare.” 

“Thank you, little sister,” said I. 
And added quickly: “‘ Hello . . . what’s 
this ?”’ 

For a piece of planking was sticking 
out against me, and as I raised my 
head it struck against my cheek. 

For an instant I was dumb from 
sheer bewilderment. Where was I ? 
Could another man have made just 
such another hiding place in the iden- 
tical spot as mine was ? And then a 
thought flashed through my _ head 
which nearly caused my heart to stop 
beating. But no... it was impos- 
sible. . . absurd. The Christian Faith 
had been a stumpy brig. This vessel 
was a long and not ungraceful schooner, 
although a bit full amidships for the 
lines of bow and stern. Her cabin 
was smaller, too, and had but two 
state-rooms, whereas the Christian 
Faith had four and a big room under 
the companionway. And yet ig 


“What is the matter?” asked 
Delphine. 
‘“T have made a discovery. . . I 


think,” said I, and my voice sounded 
strange to me. 

‘““ What is it ?””’ she asked. 

“Wait a minute.” I slipped out of 
the bunk, unlocked the door and 
softly opened it. There was a standing 
light in the cabin, and from the room 
opposite came the sound of Cullom’s 
drunken snores. By the dim glow of 
the lamp I saw the dark hole in the 
sealing. I slipped in my hand and 
drew out a book. Holding it to the 
light I saw that it was bound in 
leather and covered with a coating of 
green mould. 

I tiptoed out of the room and stood 
under the light, scraping away the 
mould. For the instant I was almost 
afraid to open the book, for already 
I had guessed what it was. Then, with 
a heart which seemed scarcely to beat, 
I did open it, to find the soiled, yellow 
pages covered with my father’s small, 
distinct handwriting. It was his diary. 

There came a rustle behind me, and 
I turned and saw Delphine peering over 
my shoulder. She had taken off her 
serge coat, and her loose, pongee shirt 
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was open at the throat. Her face was 
dewy with sleep, and there seemed to 
come from her the fragrance of a 
flower-soaked night breeze. Little 
doubt as to her true sex now, although 
her supple body was boyish in a way, 
its soft curves still draped in youth. 

“What have you there ?”’ she whis- 
pered. 


I looked at her dazedly. ‘‘ My 
father’s diary,” I answered. 

“Are you still dreaming ? ” 

“Look here,” I whispered, and 


showed her the cover. Where I had 
rubbed away the mould was stamped in 
tarnished gold lettering : 


“Diary ’”’; and underneath, “ Rev. 
John Whitney Ames.” 
“But . . . how did it come here ?”’ 


whispered Delphine. 

“Tt has never been anywhere else,” 
I answered; and added, under my 
breath, “‘this vessel is my father’s 
brig, the Christian Faith.” 

From the state-room opposite Cullom 
snored away like the surfeited swine 
he was. His door was shut, and, no 
doubt, locked, for I do not believe that 
he trusted his savage crew any more 
than was necessary. It was well for 
us perhaps that he was sodden with 
drink, for as I went on to tell Delphine 
of my dream and how I had knocked 
open the secret locker in my sleep our, 
voices may have been raised beyond 
the limit of prudence. The girl lis- 
tened with her eyes fixed on mine. 

“There is no doubt,” said I, “ that 
Cullom is my _ father’s murderer. 
Maginnis, a trader, intimated some- 
thing of the sort in Suva. It is plain 
enough now. Cullom has some sort 
of hold on the Solomon Islanders. No 
doubt he was on the island where my 
father landed and incited the cannibals 
to cut off the brig. Then, after every- 
body had been slaughtered, he prob- 
ably took her to some Chinese port 
and altered her throughout. He had 


a bow and stern overhang put on, 
remodelled her below, and changed her 
rig,” and I told Delphine of the queer 
feeling I had felt on coming aboard her. 

““Let us look at the diary,” said I. 
“That may throw some light on the 
business.”’ 
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I turned to the last pages. 


Delphine 
dropped her hand on my shoulder, 
and I could feel her quick breath 


fanning against my cheek. We read 
in silence, commencing from the point 
where my father told of arriving at a 
small, outlying island of the group 
where he had put in for water and to 
talk to the chiefs. His hand was clear 
and legible, and we read swiftly and in 
silence, Delphine pressing my shoulder 
when she had finished the page. 

“Dec. I1.—. .. a small, forty-ton 
yawl which has put in, leaking badly. 
She must have opened up in the squall 
of yesterday. The hands were at the 
pumps when she passed us, and at the 
wheel a bearded man, who looked 
suspiciously like the man Alexander 
Cullom, whom I tried so hard to bring to 
justice over a year ago. They beached 
her, and the white man has gone alone 
to the chief's house, which looks as 
though he were more or less at home here, 
as the island bears a very bad reputation. 
I trust that it may not be Cullom, as his 
presence might make my work infinttely 
more difficult, if not actually peril- 
oe 

The parts of the diary which I give 
are only those which have a direct 
bearing on Cullom’s part of the tragedy. 
Under the heading of the following 
day, we came upon a passage which 
read : 

as I feared, the waterlogged 

pearling yawl which put in here yester- 
day belongs to none other than Cullom. 
I met him on the beach to-day, and he 
asked me, with a sort of impudent 
sarcasm, if I would let byegones be bye- 
gones and give him a passage to Bougain- 
ville, where we are bound from here. 
Personally, I would rather sail with a 
crew of lepers than with this wretch, but 
he told me that his life would not be safe 
with his yawl on the beach, that she was 
an old and mouldy vessel, and that he 
dared not put to sea in her. He wished 
to dismantle and leave her there, saying 
that her days were ended, and that she 
was not worth the effort to repair. I told 
him frankly that I had always considered 
him a scoundrel and a hindrance to 
civilisation, but that, in order to be true 
to my professed faith, I would consent 
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to give him a passage, and to transfer 
such of his gear as we might conveniently 
carry. He appeared to be very grateful, 
and said that in return he would try to 
be of service to me in my work on the 
island. He said that he was on fairly 
good terms with the chief, which I fancy 
is the result of his (Cullom’s) donations 
of rum. 

“4 little later Cullom went ashore, 
returning to say that he had talked to the 
chief, who appeared friendly disposed, 
and that he was coming out the following 
day to pay us a visit of State. All of 
this sounds very encouraging, but I by 
no means like the look in Cullom’s eyes. 
I believe the man to be a coward and a 
bully, but he has the treachery of any 


unregenerate savage, or I am much 
mistaken... . 

“Friday, Dec. 13th. I have had a 
visit from the chief... . He seems well 


disposed, and has invited all hands to a 
feast to be given in our honour. Cullom, 
who seems to be acting as major domo or 
something of that sort, has advised that 
we go unarmed, thus showing our confi- 
dence in the good faith of our hosts. I 
have finally agreed to this, though 
realising that it 1s to take a certain risk. 
However, I have spent my active life in 
taking risks, and now that I am, except 
for my dear son, Douglas, practically 
alone in the world, do not feel that I am 
under any obligation to avoid physical 
danger. As tomy crew, I have explained 
the situation, and with the exception of 
two men, the loyal fellows have chosen 
to go with me. Were I dealing with 
natives alone, I would feel quite at ease, 
but the man, Cullom, is ‘ the fly in the 
amber.’ There is a quality to his ex- 
pression which I do not like. He has 
become too effusively friendly, though 
perhaps I do him an injustice, and he 
may be moved by a real emotion of 
gratitude. . . .”’ 

Here the diary ended. I closed the 
book reverently and looked at Delphine. 
Her face was pale, her lips trembling, 
and her grey eyes full of tears. The 
water in my own had made the reading 
of the last paragraph difficult, but 
deeper down there was rising such a 
cold, consuming fury that I felt as 
though my body were turning to ice. 
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Cullom, this scum of the stagnant 
sea, to have plotted and carried out the 
massacre of such a man as my father 
and his brave, devoted Kanaka crew ! 
I could see it all; my father brave, 
firm-lipped, reverent, knowing from 
his vast experience that he was doing a 
dangerous thing, but willing to take 
the risk for himself and his Christian 
band for the sake of the object lesson 
and the good-will and confidence which 
might ensue. Cullom, his crafty, vul- 
pine face full of a false gratitude and 
friendship, his shifty eyes already on 
the Christian Faith, and his animal 
cunning at work on a plan for altering 
her in a way to defy recognition. He 
had several objects in view, had 
Cullom. Revenge upon the man who 
had so nearly got him a life sentence ; 
the brig and all inside her ; the estab- 
lishing of a bond with the cannibals 
which might accrue to his profit in the 
matter of trade; and the furnishing of 
crew and divers to work the pearl 


fisheries. He-rannorisk himself. The 
chief needed him. 
I thought of the massacre . . . and 


what must have followed it, and my soul 
turned sick. I laid the book on the 
table and buried my face in my 
hands. I was standing there, half 
leaning against the bulkhead trying to 
get the picture out of my mind, when I 
felt a light touch on my arm. 

“‘ He has stopped snoring,”’ whispered 


Delphine. ‘‘ We had better go back 
into our room. 
I nodded. It was risking the girl 


to stop there in the cabin, talking, so I 
motioned for her to go first, then 
followed, closing and locking the door 
again. Even then we could hear 
Cullom as he rolled over and began to 
snore again. It was not too hot below, 
for the state-rooms were ventilated 
from above. 

‘““See here,’ said I to Delphine. 
“‘ This is the hiding place,” and I took 
her hand in mine and guided it to the 
opening. She reached inside and 
fumbled about. 

“There are some other things in 
there,’’ said she. 

“Then we had better examine them 
in the morning,” I answered. 
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Delphine sat down beside me on the 
edge of the bunk. 

“You must not think of what you 
have just read any more than you can 
help . big brother,” said she, 
softly. 

“Thank you, little sister,” I said, 
and raised her hand to my lips. ‘ The 
thing to think of now is how I am to 
get you out of the hands of this mur- 
derer. Once that is done...” I 
paused. 

“Once that is done ?”’ Delphine 
repeated, ‘“‘ what then, big brother ?”’ 

“T shall kill him,” I answered. “A 
few hours ago I thought that I was 
to be eaten by sharks to save me from 
taking the vengeance which we are 
told belongs only to God. Now I 
believe that I was spared that I might 
take it. I am not a good Christian 
like my father. Now climb up 
again and go to sleep, little sister. 
You must rest ...and I want to 
think.” 

Delphine reached for my hand, gave 
it a warm little grip, then climbed 
obediently back into her berth. | 
rolled into my own and lay for a long 
time flat on my back, staring straight 
up, and my eyes burned. My heart 
was pounding, my body rigid, and as I 
lay there and listened to the rever- 
beration of Cullom’s snores, I began 
to understand what was meant by a 
blood lust. I was hungry for him, 
but I wanted him to know of his doom 
and the hands from which he was to 
receive it. 

If it had not been for Delphine I 
believe that I would have called him 
out into the cabin, told him who I 
was and what I had found, then shot 
him between the eyes with the dead 
mate’s pistol. But vengeance was not 
for me as long as the girl was in my 
care, and I groaned, almost aloud, as 
I thought of the days which I might 
have to wait, and how I must take 
food and drink with him, give ear to 
his coarse banter, and at night lie and 
listen to his drunken snores. Cullom 


was plainly a man of violent temper 
when he dared to indulge it, and I 
knew that the least lack of self-control 
on my part might result in a dénouement 
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of which I could not predict the con- 
sequences for Delphine. 

In that bitter hour I understood the 
savage irony of my fitness to carry on 
my father’s work. Looking back, it 
seemed to me that the only one of my 
father’s multitude of Christian virtues 
that I inherited was a strong sense of 
duty, of obligation. This one quality 
had accounted for my past suppressed 
life. As I reviewed this past I could 
see that I had been little better than 
an automaton. The only real emotion 
that I could remember to have felt 
was that of grief at the news of my 
father’s destruction, and with it a sort 
of vague, ill-formed desire to avenge 
him. Fairfax had been right when he 
said that my dull view of life was the 
result of having always drawn my 
nourishment from the teat of a mis- 
sionary society. But since I had talked 
with Fairfax great changes had been 
wrought. My fight with Sam Lung’s 
coolie crew had been the awakening, 
and since then new impulses had been 
born every hour. I had seen naked 
passions at their work, free and un- 
restrained, and these had called to 
their hitherto imprisoned _ brethren 
locked in my own nature, and as I lay 
there, tense and still, these stormed 
for their liberty. Rush after rush of 
flaming impulse raged through me, 
and in that hour I could have inflicted 
on Cullom a torture compared to which 
Sam Lung’s “ water-snake ”’ was mild. 
I could have burned his flesh with hot 
irons ; lashed him to his own mast, and 
made of him a “ Cossack candle.” All 
the pent up, suppressed passions of 
generations of Puritan psalm singers 
were struggling for freedom. 

In time I grew calmer. From think- 
ing of Cullom’s sly and savage treachery, 
and pictures of my father’s head the 
toy of cannibals, my thoughts passed 
suddenly to Delphine, and the fires 
were tempered to a warm, pervading 
glow. If I had never before felt 
hatred, neither had I ever felt the 
emotion of love, and I realised suddenly 
that both had come together. It was 
as though I had suddenly awakened 
from a long sleep. I was in love with 
Delphine, and my mind passed slowly 




















from chaos to a sort of thrilling happi- 
ness. Then physical fatigue asserted 
itself, and I fell into a dreamless sleep. 

Cullom’s voice and heavy tread above 
awakened me, and I lay for a moment 
or two listening to the scuffling bustle 
overhead. Then, as I turned, I heard 
a soft rustle, and looked up to see 
Delphine’s charming face peering down 
at me, over the edge of the bunk. 

“You are awake,” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, and reached up 
my hand. “Did you get some more 
sleep ?”’ 

“After a time. But I have been 
awake for an hour. Cullom is getting 
ready to go in to hunt Silverside.”’ 

“T’ll go up and give you a chance 
to make your toilet,” said I; ‘but 
first, let me see what else is in this 
locker.”’ 

Striking the panel with the ball of 
my hand I opened it and reached inside. 
There was a little canvas sack contain- 
ing forty-five sovereigns and some 
French and British silver, a pocket 
surgical case, and a large bottle of 
paregoric. That was all. I was turn- 
ing these objects in my hands, when I 
heard Cullom coming down the com- 
panionway; so I dropped the objects 
back into their hiding-place and closed 
the panel, just as Cullom rapped 
sharply on the door. 

“ Hello,” I answered. 

“T wish ye good mor’rnin’,”’ said he, 
and added a coarse pleasantry which, 
while not too offensive, sent the blood 
into my face. ‘‘ Maybe ye’ll be comin’ 
out directly for a bite o’ breakfast.”’ 

‘Tam coming right out,” I answered. 
“You might send your mess-boy with 
a bucket of fresh water for Miss 
Fairfax.”’ 

‘He has his or’rders to that effect. 
We are no so verra savage here, Misther 
Douglas, though unused to enter- 
tainin’ heiresses,’”’ and he shambled 
off. 

I slipped on my shoes and coat and 
went on deck. The wind had blown 
itself out, though the sea still thundered 
over the reef, but the sky was bright 
and clear, the sun just rising from the 
sea, and the air sweet and warm. 
Clustered about the foremast was a 
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knot of nearly naked Melanesians, half 
a dozen of whom were armed with 
rifles, while others carried native spears 
and knives. A whaleboat was lying 
alongside, and Cullom was leaning over 
the rail, giving orders to the men 
aboard her. He looked around and 
saw me. 

“Here’s a proper huntin’ party,” 
said he, with his wolfish grin. ‘‘ And 
how is the princess ?”’ 

“Very well,” I answered, shortly. 
“So you're after Silverside ?”’ 

“T am. How ever can we start 
divin’ wi’ Silverside snipin’ at us fra’ 
the bush ? ’~Tis no more than a pre- 
cautionary measure, Misther Douglas.”’ 

“You are not afraid to arm these 
fellows ?”’ I asked. 

“Not a bit of it. They are devoted 
to me, and why not ? I would have 
ye understand, Misther Douglas, that 
I am a kind man when treated fair and 
spoken fair. Of coorse, like others, I 
hae’ me enemies who would make me 
out a wastrel, but they are liars.” 

“How are you going about your 
hunt ?”’ I asked. 

“As ye would for any other wolf or 
mangy, man-eatin’ tiger. The trackers 
will go first and nose out the trail. A 
part o’ the guns will follow the beaters, 
while others take their poseetions where 
the quarry is like to break cover. 
Tis a pity ye cannot take hand in the 
spoort, but someone must stop aboard 
and entertain the heiress—God bless 
her! I’d rayther it were me.” He 
gave me another of his evil grins. 
“Perhaps my turn will come, Misther 
Douglas. There’s no accountin’ for the 
freak 0’ woman’s fancy. Now, I must 
be startin’ off my gang and he 
turned to the boat again. 

The last of the party was embarking 
when Delphine came on deck. Cullom 
took off his hat with a flourish. 

““T hope ye rested well, me lady, and 
that the quarters were not too cramped,”’ 
said he. ‘As fresh as a primrose, 
is she not, Misther Douglas? Now, we 
will hae’ a bit breakfast, and then I’ll 
be leavin’ ye. Of course, ye will re- 
main aboard, as ’twould be dangerous 
ashore wi’ my pack at large. I’m 
leavin’ two good men to look after 
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your needs. Should they try to come 
aft, ye have my permeesion to brain 
them both.” 

He led the way below, and breakfast 
was served by the mess-boy. It con- 
sisted of a baked mutton fish, chipped 
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beef, tea, ship’s biscuit and marmalade, 
and a bowl of fruit. We ate heartily 
enough, when Cullom lighted his pipe 
and rose. 

““A pleasant day to ye,” said he; 
“and now for Silverside.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 


SEA-GULLS. 


Ww all the sea-gulls 
Up in the sky ! 


Not a wing flapping 


About as they fly 


Over the headland 


How softly they steal ! 


Watch them all floating ! 


See them free-wheel ! 


Just like our motor 


That tears down the hill-— 


See how they skim along 


With wings quite still ! 


3eautiful sea-gulls 


So white on the blue— 


I’m sure you are never tired— 


I wish I were you ! 





Lucy NICHOLSON. 

















CONVERSATIONS WITH 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


BY J. P. COLLINS. 


The appearance of the long-awaited ‘‘ Letters of George Meredith” gives Fame a 


chance to endorse her verdict on his character and writings. 


But only the tribute of 


others can do justice to his genius for conversation. 


The following careful transcript of his talk gives a faithful and a vivid picture of 


his powers in this vein. 


He tells the story of his struggles from the beginning ; 


confesses his favourite books as a boy ; and recounts some of the confidences he 
exchanged with friends like Tennyson and Carlyle. 


Finally, he delivers himself of an impromptu lay sermon on the true inwardness of 
success, and this should stand high among the best counsel ever given to young men 
on the virtues of courage, energy, and hope. 


T is my good fortune to have talked 
twice with George Meredith. Both 
occasions were visits to Box 

Hill, with a note from an old friend of 
his to introduce me, and nobody by to 
interrupt us. Considering how ready 
he was to receive young men, to 
counsel and encourage them, it is sur- 
prising that so few records of his talk 
in this vein have survived. Two reasons 
may account for this—neglect to make 
accurate notes of what he said, and a 
natural despair of reproducing its 
effect upon the hearer. 

The first time he received me was 
seven years ago, just after the fall which 
injured his leg, and the few notes I 
took were made a day after my visit, 
When the intoxication and sense of 
privilege were beginning to wear off. 
He was little more than convalescent, 
and said rather ruefully, “‘ The worst 
thing about old age is to see old friends 
falling away from you.” It was not 
till he began to describe his accident 
that this depression wore off, and then 
he lit the story up with flashes of 
description. After that his eyes grew 
animated, his hand responsive in its 
grip, his voice cordial, 


The second time I called—a year 
and a half later—there was no dejection 
in his mood. After the first brusque 
retort about the public and its opinions, 
I found him in exuberant health and 
spirits. He remembered me, and took 
a pride in showing it. A question of 
mine led him to formulate his gospel 
of success, or success as he understood 
it—certainly something very different 
from reward and the world’s concep- 
tion. This impromptu lay sermon I 
wrote out carefully, without loss of 
time, and almost without effort, using 
an ordinary word where I failed to 
remember his, and avoiding the temp- 
tation of trying to recall the magnetism 
of his talk by decorative phrases. In 
one case, as the reader will see, he used 
a succession of common-place terms 
to describe his ideal of the home for a 
worker with ambitions, and although 
they would have hardly satisfied a 
literary dilettante, the picture tallied 
with Meredith’s own surroundings. 
These struck me as plain in the ex- 
treme. They had none of the artistry 
which in a modern house too often 
betrays a striving for effect ; nor yet 
the admired disorder which makes the 
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home of many an author picturesque. 
This time when he dismissed me I took 
no risks. I went up on to Box Hill, took 
out a note-book, and wrote down 
everything I could remember. 
Meredith’s attitude during these little 
receptions of his has often been 
described. He made one think of Pro- 
metheus bound. His lower limbs were 
concealed by a rug, as if he were a 
traveller by some train that had caught 


the secret of perpetual motion. They 
had not supported him for many 
years. As he said himself, he was like 


the Prince in the “‘ Arabian Nights,” 
endowed with abundant strength of 
body and head, but cursed with legs 
of marble. He laid a bundle of letters 
down as I entered, half-rose with an 
effort, and sank back into his easy- 
chair. It was in the forenoon before 
his daily ride. Sandy, the Aberdeen 
terrier, was ferreting about his heavy 
armchair, and the tiny table at his 
elbow carried a litter of boxes of 
matches and cigars, letters, and books— 
most of them in yellow covers. News- 
papers were altogether absent. Beyond, 
in the corner, was a turntable book- 
case; around the walls and mantel 
were prints and photographs. In its 
ordered informality and the absence 
of anything superfluous, the room was 
supremely old-fashioned, comfortable, 
homely. It was essentially a thinking- 
room, and a rarity accordingly. 


* * * * 


Most of the talk was monologue, 
partly through the great man’s deaf- 
ness, partly the scattering onrush of 
his sentences, partly the utter content 
of the visitor to listen. To reproduce 
the rapid swirl of his ideas would tax 
any pen save his; certainly no words 
from any one else convey its flow, and 
breadth, and vigour. Retrospect and 
comment on matters of the day came 
tumbling from him headlong, and it is 
hard to say which was the sharper and 
clearer of the two. He leant well 
forward to put a question, and before 
he had caught half the answer he was 
away again, perhaps across the gulf 
of half a century. 

It is just as hard to say which 
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touched one most, his frankness over 
early disappointments, his magnificent 
buoyancy, his store of memories, or 
his power of conveying a mood in a 
glance. His eyes were of a deep 
autumnal grey, the lids looked heavy 
till he lifted them ; his face was tanned 
with long exposure to the winds, his 
breath was saturated with the aroma 
of fine tobacco. Under his loose 
lounge-jacket of fawn-coloured Teviot 
his hands were busy, and there were 
never, surely, nervous, white and deli- 
cate fingers at the service of so massive 
and Olympian a head. His beard was 
white and bushy ; his hair, like foam 
with the sun on it, flowed smoothly 
on to his forehead, and broke into a 
kind of tumbled waves. Far the best 
portrait of the man, as I remember 
him, is Mr. Sargent’s drawing, if the 
eyes in it were not so dim. Nothing 
dull or lifeless could resemble Meredith. 
His mouth, as one could see under the 
moustache, was clear-cut, with the 
drawn and parallel lips of the practised 
elocutionist. His quality, as Dr. Mid- 
dleton, in “‘ The Egoist,” said of fine 
old port, was senatorial. Whatever he 
said was promulgated with conviction 
and a certain half-prophetic high 
authority, and the echo of that bay- 
ing, haunting, resonant voice defies 
description. 

Though the absence of any frolic 
or flourish in the ensuing discourse 
may disappoint the over-expectant 
reader and that odious person, the 
Meredith idolater, it should make 
them seem the truer to those who have 
ever listened to Meredith talking at 
ease. For his speech had this in com- 
mon with the best of his writing, that 
its distinction lay more in the ideas 
than in the form of their expression. 
Men I know who enjoyed some in- 
timacy with him in his prime describe 
his conversation as luminous, Im- 
petuous, towering in its tirades against 
convention, and withering in its scom 
of advertisement, humbug, or pre- 
tence. What he made me realise con- 
tinually was that he was an old man 
willing to help a young one with 
encouragement and guidance, and I 
admired him all the more for putting 
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at my service all the useful life-experi- 
ence that two hours’ talk wou!'d hold. 
There was no attempt to impose upon 
a listener who was only too submissive, 
as he could see, and there was no 
bravery or pretension, no attempt to 
wear the chaplet and the mantle of 
the literary man. There was none of 
what he called ‘the seven-leagued 
boots of jargon,” still less of what he 
calls in “ Sandra Belloni’’ talking on 
tiptoe. Perhaps he was restrained by 
a wholesome misgiving about talking 
at large to one who, for all he knew, 
was weak and impressionable enough 
to copy the wrong qualities. Perhaps 
he felt the best example with a young 
journalist was to avoid politics and the 
technicalities of writing, and keep to 
the midstream of human interest and 
good sense. Perhaps, as I prefer to 
believe, he gave no thought to the 
matter, being content to express his 
own great natural self. What he said 
was for my ear alone, and when I asked 
permission to print it, he charged me 
more than once to keep it to myself 
until he was “ out of the way.” This 
injunction I have obeyed, and where I 
have related passages to others, I have 
resolutely tried not to let it grow, as 
things upon the tongue too often do. 


*” * * * 


“TI do not find to-day,” he said— 
and this was during my first visit— 
“the fearlessness of journalism at its 
best, the journalism of Douglas Cook, 
and Morley, and Frederick Greenwood. 
Do you know Greenwood ? a splendid 
fellow. He had a power of projecting 
his mind into the maze of foreign 
politics, several days ahead of the 
event or any one else, and certainly in 
this I have never known his equal. 
That method seems to be lost in Fleet 
Street now—the tradition even. But 
if only some one would show the way 
to a higher level than commercialism, 
and set his paper on a platform of 
authority where it could speak without 
favour or fear of the results, I am sure 
the public would value it and follow 
it, and the result would be well worth 
the experiment.” I recalled how 


Irving had once said almost the same 
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to me concerning theatres, when he 
was deploring the fate of the old 
Lyceum. But Meredith’s assurance 
had the truer ring in it. 

About that time the Japanese war 
was filling men’s minds. I wondered 
why in the general chorus of praise no 
one had said anything of the heroism 
of the Japanese women. 

“Well, it will be said in” good 
time,” he replied. ‘One thinks of 
them as delicate, tender creatures, 
physically frail, and wrapped in taste 
and codes of etiquette; but if they 
can produce a race of heroes like this, 
they must surely be something beyond 
our preconceptions. Happily travel 
is doing wonders to enlighten us 
about our neighbours, and much 
remains to learn, my friend. When 
I was young I had a great desire to get 
away and see the world ; I should have 
made for Japan as soon as anywhere, 
for I always admired its art as pos- 
sessing an exquisite humour and point 
that we cannot find elsewhere.” 

I had the hardihood to ask him 
what was his favourite book as a boy. 

He mentioned several of the older 
favourites, till at last he smiled and 
held up a warning finger. This was 
one cf his reminders of the rule of 
discretion I was to observe. I nodded, 
and he went on. 

‘‘ There was one book I was fond of 
when I was quite a small fellow, and 
that was a story called ‘The Boy 
Crusoe.’ I forget who wrote it, and 
can’t imagine why ; I believe it was a 
woman. It was a strange and be- 
wildering affair” ; and with growing 
rclish in the recollection, he entered 
on a burlesque of the narrative, winding 
up to a tremendous passage on the 
edge of a lake or something, where the 
villain was inconsequently melted by 
the playing of a flute. I thought of 
the tin-whistle idyll in “ Feverel.” He 
laughed, and then went on: 

‘At last some one gave me ‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’ and I lived and lived 
in them, until I said to myself, ‘ Why, 
I can write a story in that vein,’ and I 
wrote a book called ‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat.’ That was years ago, and 
there are people who read it still. 

















This remote way of talking of his books 
was the only trace of mannerism in 
his humour, I perceived, and innocent 
enough it seemed to one who has seen 
something of the weak side of author- 
ship, its unbridled egotism, its affecta- 
tion of humility or neglected worth, 
and a ceremonial manner of approach- 
ing its own concerns, all in the manner 
of the late and artless Mr. Crummles. 
“TI was bold enough to show some 
of my early work to Carlyle, and he 
advised me to turn to history as the 
repository of facts. I said to him, 
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Fahcts.’’’ Again he laughed at the 
humour of the contrast. He was to 
give me his view of history and its 
vanities in another talk a year or two 
later, as you shall see. In the interval 
this anecdote of Carlyle appeared in 
print, I believe, from some other hand 
and with a variation, but it seems 
worth while to give the version here as 
I wrote it out at the time. 


* * * * 


Burning to gather his views concern- 


ing pictures, I tried to ask if the Pre- 
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A Meredith Manuscript. 


Part of the poem Meredith wrote for the Milton Tercentary Celebration. It is now reproduced by ; ermission 
of his publishers, Messrs. Constable & Co. 


with all deference, I thought there 
were greater things in the world than 
facts. He turned on me and said, 
“But facts are truth, and truth is 
facts.’ I said, ‘No, pardon me; if I 
may say so, truth I take to be the 
broad heaven above the petty doings of 
mankind which we call Facts.’ He 
gave me a smile of pity for my youth, 
as I suppose, and then said, ‘ Ah weel, 
if ye like to talk in that poetic way, ye 
may; but ye’ll find it in your best 
interest, young man, to stick to 








Raphaelites had lost any of their 
glamour for one who had been their 
valiant comrade in letters, and whether 
he had ever been tempted to authorise 
an illustrator for his novels. Perhaps 
the questions were clumsily framed, a 
tiresome infliction on a deaf man. The 
chance passed, and it did not recur ; 
but one or two things he said of music 
had the right touch of revelation. He 
was talking of a habit of humming to 
himself. 

“Greenwood, I remember, once 
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confessed to me he had this habit, and I 
said, ‘ Why then, you are a Welshman.’ 
He said, ‘ Now you come to mention it, 
there is Welsh blood somewhere in my 
veins. I said, ‘So there is in mine,’ 
and I know that Welshmen have this 
knack of music, together with other 
attributes not quite so agreeable.” 

I thought of the passage about 
music and the Welsh in “ Harry Rich- 
mond,” and the sly remark in “ San- 
dra” that there is human nature and 
Welsh nature. 

‘Sometimes,’ he went on, “old 
strains of operas go rambling through 
my head, either a bit of Ernant, or the 
Ballo in Maschera, or the quatuor from 
Rigoletto. A wonderful fellow Verdi 
seemed once, until you found that by 
passing the fingers up and down the 
keys you hit on an air yourself, and saw 
how slender was his inspiration. When 
those old arias of his are haunting me, 
they are hard to drive away, and some- 
times they follow me to bed and keep 
me wakeful. Then I have to beat 
them down with a bar or two of 
Wagner. Wagner is the one musician.” 

I asked if I might see his chalet 
before I went, and he assented, telling 
me the now familiar story of the way 
in which he used to make it a sort of 
hermitage whenever he had a book in 
writing. He slept there at nights, and 
his household were forbidden to disturb 
him or even to serve his meals, except 
to leave something simple inside the 
door, for him to consume at his leisure. 
This Spartan method moved me to say 
how his brother-authors must have 
envied him his grand physique, but 
he shook his head. He had overtaxed 
it with too much dietary discipline 
years ago, he said. An inherent weak- 
ness of the stomach that he ought to 
have treated under advice, he strove 
to conquer by resolute measures, and 
they failed. He told me that many a 
morning he went out fasting at dawn 
for a long and arduous tramp across 
the hills, returning for a late breakfast 
that exhaustion made unappetising ; 
and physical reaction under this harsh 
regimen left the day’s work some- 
times barren and usually a burden. 

He went on to speak of the strange 
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correspondence he received from pro- 
fessed admirers, many of them women 
and one letter he referred to as remark- 
able was written by an American lady 
occupied in the cause or profession of 
education. He mentioned it for its in- 
sight into his books, and its frank and 
daring outlook into the problems of the 
future. That talk, as I remember (and 
I regret my notes were all too short), 
ended with a noble eulogy of America 
and the Americans. : 

‘They are more adventurous than 
we,” he said, ‘“‘ and more prepared to 
test the new idea. I look forward to a 
great future for them, when we per- 
haps have fallen behind the times. 
At any rate, if you live to see it, as I 
shall not, you will find, my friend, that 
the greatest nation will be the one 
where men and women are the nearest 
to being equal. But both of the sexes 
have a deal to learn before that time 
comes. 

““ And now I must dismiss you. They 
are waiting with my chariot to take me 
for my round.”’ : 

I felt like asking if I might have the 
honour of walking alongside the little 
chaise, but perhaps he had had enough 
of strangers for the time being. I went 
up to the chalet in the hilly garden at 
the back of the house—the hermitage I 
have spoken of—and found it simply 
planned : just a couple of rooms, with 
a low-lying bed in one and a desk 
in the other. Around the desk were 
shelves of books, many of them 
French vellow-backs or German crit- 
icism. The English were few—Swin- 
burne among the moderns, and no sort 
of order or selection among the rest. 
Too obviously the shelves had been 
ransacked whenever he had sent for a 
volume he required, and either the 
truants had never returned or they 
came back in heaps and remained so. 
With all its lumber, the little place was 
nothing but a ‘‘ bare, ruined choir” ; 
the spirit had gone out of it, and left it 
cold and dead. The sight of so much 
litter, by contrast with the glowing 
presence I had newly left, made me 
think of some of the useless books which 
have been written to “ interpret” 
him. 




















As I left the gate and trudged up 
the slope of Box Hill, I caught sight of 
a little procession winding upwards 
by the road. First came Cole, the 
gardener, taciturn as_ ever; then 
the patient donkey ; then the little 
chaise with the great man in it. As 
for Sandy, the terrier, he was every- 
where, in and out of the bushes, 
nosing for something to worry, and 
pursued at intervals by a call from his 
master which echoed and _ ling>red. 
That voice will haunt the Surrey hills 
for me, if I live to be a hundred. As I 
recall it now, and try to imitate the 
sound, it suggests in his own phrase 
the note that made it so distinct from 
other men’s. He was “ keeping the 
young generation within hail.” 


* * * * 


The second time that Meredith re- 
ceived me, my errand was soon ex- 
plained. I had come to ask if he had 
anything to say from the standpoint 
of a man on the brink of his eightieth 
year. I would have quoted John of 
Gaunt on the eloquence of men who 
find themselves approaching their end ; 
but the lines seemed absurdly unsuited 
to this hale and alert old man. I soon 
began to feel my powers of persuasion 
useless. His brows descended, and his 
lips met grimly, before he turned on 
me and answered : 

“ Thave nothing to say to the world, 
no Message or pronouncement or any- 
thing of the kind. It has been my 
tule for many years now to refuse to be 
interviewed, and when I have set that 
tule aside, it has always been with 
great reluctance, and too often with 
regret. My feeling amounts to a 
positive dislike to seeing my name in 
print. Besides, I cannot believe that 
anybody wants to hear anything more 
from me; the world and I have too 
little in common. You may say that 
I have no resentment against it, and 
that I am all for rational progress. I 
would like to see people keeping their 
heads clear of cant and prejudice, and 
refusing to be drawn or driven into 
Wholesale stupidity. But the public 
at large has never taken any great 
notice of me ; whatever I say is Mere- 
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dithean, and this is considered enough 
to condemn it. When I started to 
say things in my own way, they coined 
the word Meredithean, which means 
Pickwickian, you know—something to 
be disregarded.” 

When this splenetic overture was 
past, a calmer smile came into his 
face, and he began to ask about old 
friends. ‘‘How is——? A splendid 
fellow! And——? Is his venture 
flourishing ? Iamgladtohearit. He 
was always a sterling worker, and I 
daresay he works hard still. As I 
remember them, they had a pretty 
hard struggle of it. So had I; so had 
we all, what with newspapers and 
magazines, and reviewing and writing 
to order, prose or verse, and reading 
for publishers, and the rest of it.” 
He shrugged his massive shoulders, 
and his fine eyes went up to the 
ceiling. 

I thought I saw an opening for the 
message at last. ‘‘ What,” I asked, 
“is the best compensation in drud- 
gery?” 

He gripped the arms of his chair 
and reflected for a moment. “If you 
mean,” he replied, “ keeping your 
soul alive, I would say—make for 
yourself a quiet, unassuming, culti- 
vated, but comfortable domestic atmo- 
sphere. Marriage, where there is true 
love on both sides and a right choice, 
is the greatest happiness on earth ; 
there is no other state to equal it. I 
asked a physician the other day—an 
admirable fellow—how old he was, 
and why he had never married. He 
said he had never met the occasion or 
the woman, and I answered that per- 
haps he had never really looked for 
her. By all means I would say marry, 
but marry carefully and rightly. It 
solves many problems both for the 
man and the woman; and how are 
women to develop their best faculties 
and virtues if you leave them to 
dwindle into spinsterhood ? ” 

“Then, secondly, I would say, find 
out your tastes and refine them ; they 
are the best soil for your ambitions. 
And when your ambitions stand out 
clear, don’t let them perish, or be 
crushed or crowded out of you by 
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excess of taskwork. This is important 


for all young men to remember, 
especially when opportunity seems 
remote. Meéverod @eoi,—the gods are 


slow ; but they surely work their way 
in time. And never be put down or 
deterred by a failure. You will come 
to see that failure, after all, is a better 
and sounder adviser than success. 
Think of Dickens and the way that 
premature success turned his head 
until he came to regard himself almost 
as a sacred person. George Eliot, 
again, 1 remember her famous recep- 
tions, when she sat in the corner with 
all the airs of a priestess, and callers 
filed before her to such a length that 
some of them had to wait an hour or 
two to get a word with her. I can see 
Lewes now, taking someone by the 
elbow, and saying, ‘Come this way, 
my dear sir, and see if I can’t edge you 
in somewhere among the early ones.’ 
The scorner of success lay back in his 
chair with closed eyes, and shook with 
inward laughter at the recollection. 

There came a moment of silence ; 
Meredith was running the films of 
memory through a rapid mind, and a 
greater figure than any yet hove into 
sight. His eyes glistened with old 
fires of admiration. 

“Carlyle, now,” Meredith went on, 
“was preserved from all this folly by 
his great and saving grace of humour. 
It sweetened the great humanity in 
him, and revived him after his enormous 
labours. No one knows the extra- 
ordinary pains he took, or how he toiled 
so that every word of a sentence 
should fall on the ear with the emphasis 
it carried in his mind. They say he 
was unapproachable; I never found 
him so. Mrs. Carlyle once said to me: 
‘Thomas is hard to bear with now he 
has finished the first volume ; what he 
will be when he gets into the third I 
can hardly bring myself to think.’ 
But he was soon restored, and, after an 
hour’s talk with him, he would recall 
something or other he had said, and 
end it all with a great peal of laughter.” 

I ventured to say : “‘ Most of us have 
a grudge against Carlyle, and that is 
for the savage way in which he dealt 
with Charles Lamb,” 
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“ Well,” was the retort, ‘‘ there were 
reasons there, or excuses at any rate. 
Carlyle was a man to whom the 
realities of life were solemn things, and 
he did not know, he could not see, 
that the flippancy and banter he 
detested were Lamb’s way of making 
those realities endurable. It is more 
than probable that Carlyle never knew 
the tragic undercurrents of Charles 
Lamb's life; although if one had 
enlightened him, he would have pon- 
dered them over for a moment, I dare 
say, and then dismissed the matter 
with a ‘Puir creature, puir crea- 
ture ! ’ 

‘“ I remember saying to Carlyle once, 
‘Sir, there is one man made for your 
pen, and that is Bismarck,’ but he 
shook his head and answered me 
sadly enough, ‘ Too late.’ It was very 
grievous to think of his coming to the 
end of his stupendous labours, and so 
much of them expended on historical 
research. History is a thankless field 
for a man of such gifts as his. What 
would he have said if he could have 
known that a single generation would 
overlay his work with new investi- 
gations and new discoveries? So far 
as the evidence was available in his 
day, his ‘French Revolution’ was 
perfect, yet already we know that his 
view of the flight to Varennes was 
wrong. In the matter of ‘ Frederick’ 
he fared rather better, for he had the 
advantage of new material, and he 
went over much of the ground him- 
self. That is what helped him for the 
battles, and his battle-scenes are mag- 
nificently, Homerically done. I had 
the chance of judging them in 1866, 
for I was war correspondent to the 
Morning Post at Vienna. My sym- 
pathies were all with Italy, as you may 
guess, but I came to admire the many 
fine qualities of the Austrian officers. 
And I remember realising on the actual 
field how Carlyle, with the few materials 
at his command, must have striven 
and worked to obtain such a grasp as 
he did of the conditions of the struggles 
in ‘ Frederick.’ 

‘“‘ There is one thing more to say on 
the question of compensations in drud- 
gery, and that is the love of Nature. I 


























have always thought of the younger 
men, and it has made me anxious for 
them to get their chances, or, at any 
rate, better chances than came to me. 
I would say to them, ‘ The best safe- 
guard against discouragement in your- 
self and inappreciation from others 
is to go out into the open and renew 
your being in the fresh winds of 
heaven.’ I remember when my first 
novel, ‘ Richard Feverel,’ appeared, it 
fell from the press almost unnoticed. 
There was no reason that I could see 
why it should succeed, but there was 
less reason why it should be miscon- 
strued. A few days brought me in 
some nonsense written about the story 
in the papers, and my irritation grew 
when I found how some of my re- 
viewers misunderstood one passage. It 
was the first English story which 
tried, I think, to describe realistically 
the temptations that a young man has 
to face ; and it raised a storm of abuse 
about my ears. For the life of me I 
cannot see how it erred, but the re- 
viewers belaboured me, and made me 
miserable for a while. Then I flung 
their opinions aside, and went up to 
the hills; and presently, as I found 
myself with the grass under my feet, 
the birds wheeling about me, and the 
broad sky overhead, I soon forgot it 
all. You can discipline yourself 
against these things if you care to 
take the trouble. 

“ There was one man different from 
the rest, though : it was that strange, 
tempestuous, robustious fellow, Henley. 
He got hold of my books and ham- 
mered it into the public that I was 
worth reading; and I remember in 
particular my surprise at the enthu- 
siasm he put into a review of ‘ Diana’ 
in the Atheneum. It was done in his 
usual vein—first a clap on the shoulder, 
then a slap on the back, and here a 
fault and there a fault, and some little 
pap of praise at the end—but he 
meant it every word. Perhaps you 
know it was America that took up 

Feverel’ first ; then England slowly 
followed. If I had depended upon a 


general chorus of praise, or been afraid 
of blame, it might have disturbed me, 
but it never did. 
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‘““T remember Tennyson saying to 
me once, as we were walking from 
Orleans House down to the river, 
‘Apollodorus says I’m not a great 
poet.’ I wondered to myself who 
Apollodorus could be, till I remem- 
bered there was a certain man of the 
name of Gilfillan, who wrote under the 
name in an insignificant paper of those 
days ; and I said, ‘ Why trouble your 
head with what Apollodorus says?’ 
He answered me very gloomily, ‘ He 
shouldn’t have said I’m not a great 
poet.” And I remember, too, that 
another attack in a third-rate weekly 
paper, great as he was, caused Tcnny- 
son three nights of insomnia. No, 
sensitiveness like that is too dear a 
price to pay. I need not tell you the 
rogues never kept me awake.”’ 


* * * * 


We fell back on the subject of hack- 
work, and the hardships of reviewing 
for a daily paper, where a book has to 
be scoured at short notice and the 
estimate written against time. Meredith 
went on to confess that he still read 
omnivorously — newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews ; and that through the 
agency of the London Library and the 
kindness of friends there was no book 
of importance in any field of literature 
which he failed to get and read. But 
he inveighed against the dearness of 
books, and the subject was high in the 
public mind at the time. 

“Two guineas,” he said, “is no 
uncommon price to pay in England 
for a book of memoirs, and this is 
dictated by the existence of the 
libraries and the fact that ours is not 
a book-buying public. Yet in French 
I can usually get an admirable new 
work for twelve shillings or so, with 
the advantage of leaving the binding 
until the book turns out to be worth 
it or not. Then if I want luxuries I 
can always get editions on Japanese 
paper or vellum. I buy a good many 
of these French memoirs, and bind a 
few. But I think that in cheapening 
our fiction the publishers are starting 
at the wrong end. If we are to have 
cheap novels, and the binder is to get 
his share, there will be precious little 
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left for the author. The man with a 
reputation may not mind, because he 
can make his own terms, but it will be 
hard on the younger men ; and I don’t 
think, after all, that the increase in 
sales will justify the change.” 

The conversation went back to marr- 
iage, and Mr. Meredith spoke of the way 
in which his opinions had been sought 
on the question of platonic love bya 
morning paper. ‘It was over a case 
that turned up in the divorce courts,” 
he said,‘‘‘ in which the lady had been 
kissing somebody ; and I had to say 
that when it descended to the kissing 
stage, I thought Cupid flew in, and 
Plato departed. I think I have made 
it clear in ‘ Diana’ that a man with a 
wife who cultivates male friends, and 
interests herself in a variety of affairs, 
has need to be indulgently aware of 
all she does, and trust her generously, 
if they are to remain loyal to one 
another ; for the moment that a woman 
of that sort finds him out in any 
shallowness or petty artifice, Nature 
contrives to be revenged and to trick 
him somehow.” 

In the pause that followed I told 
Mr. Meredith the greatest enthusiast 
about his novels I ever met, and the 
man who first led me to read them, was 
a compositor who could not afford to 
buy them on his wage of fifty shillings 
a week. He beamed with pleasure at 
the thought of his books appealing in 
such a quarter, and said, “ Yes, there 
are sprinkled here and there about the 
their souls 


world men who cultivate 
unto themselves, and go their own 


way happy.” He asked what town it 
was ; and when I spoke of its matter- 


of-fact surroundings, with some pride 
say, 


therein, he went on to “Well, 
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after all, youth can build what castles 
it likes, and environments do not 
greatly hamper it ; but when you come 
to years like mine, my friend, you 
begin to make stipulations.” He spoke 
of the interior trials that young men 
have to face unaided, and said the 
encounter might be rendered easier if 
only men would teach their sons sanely 
and cautiously that evil is not always 
so repulsive as religion would have us 
believe, and that the right attitude 
towards what is so glibly called “ sin” 
is a great compassion. Finally he 
said : 

‘““T am glad to see that there are men 
in religion who are advanced enough 
in these days to put that compassion 
into their discourse, and who open 
their eyes with a truer and deeper 
recognition of things as they are. 

‘““ Good-bye ; bear in mind what I 
have said, and tell it to the younger 
men. First, make yourself a home 
worthy of the name, marry wisely, 
purify your tastes and ambitions ; and 
when others discourage you, go out 
into the fields and talk to Nature. 
God bless you!” 


* * * * 


Closing his gate behind me, I turned 
to take a last look at his house, and the 
thought of its great serenity put me in 
mind of the prayer of Socrates in the 
Phedrus : ‘‘ Grant me to be beautiful 
in the inner man, and all I have of 
outer things to be at peace with those 
within. May I count the wise man 
only rich. And may my store of gold 
be such as none but the good can bear.” 

So well does it all express George 
Meredith, that it might have been 
written in “ the Pilgrim’s Scrip.” 
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BY LINA JEPHSON. 


Ww. all a knowin’ Nelson 
And a good ’alf score beside, 
But there’s others I’m a thinkin’ 
We can look upon with pride ; 

Yes, there’s many in the net, 
Biggish fish too, don’t forget, 

And there’s more a comin’ yet— 


Take your dick. 


We're all a knowin’ Nelson 

For a true-born British man, 

But there’s others I’m a thinkin’ 
Was no ’alf-bred black an’ tan ; 
Just the right old bull-dog breed, 
As they showed by many a deed, 
And there’s more to come at need— 


Take your dick. 


We're all a knowin’ Nelson, 

"Ow ’e fought, and won, and fell, 
But there’s others I’m a thinkin’ 
As have panned out pretty well ; 
Heroes all, a mighty band 

Who ’ave died to serve their land, 
And we've still a stock on hand— 


Take your dick. 
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[From a Reproduction by courtesy of the Vereinigung der Kunstjreunde, Berlin. 


4.1.4. The German Emperor. 


A portrait study of the Emperor which His Majesty autographed for M. de Laszlé, and which Germany 
considers to be one of the most characteristic portraits of the Kaiser. 
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A WELL-KNOWN PORTRAIT 


PAINTER OF TO-DAY. 


BY OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


dictum has defined it, is the life- 

story of the sitter written by an 

artist, and the only biography that dare 
not lie, because the human countenance 
and body are proof against forgery. 
The sympathies and prejudices of the 
man of letters may, and often do, colour 
the written word even in its presenta- 
tion of the most intimate documents. 
But the life-story as recorded by events 
in terms of flesh and blood is, for the 
artist skilled to interpret it, the most 
searching of all biographies. In this 
sense the four-and-eighty portraits of 
himself that Rembrandt has _be- 
queathed to usfurnish an autobiography 
that for forty-two years lays bare his 
inmost soul, his secret ambitions, aspira- 
tions, failures, which he who runs may 
read. : 
In this sense Laszl6 is the biographer 
of more than three hundred of his 
contemporaries, many of them among 
the most distinguished men and women 
of our day. The conditions of his 
nationality and of his cosmopolitan 
apprenticeship have given his art a 
range such as few of the very greatest 
painters can rival. His name and 
repute is now equally surely established 
in Austro-Hungary, in Germany, France 
and Italy, as in this country and the 
United States. His pictures now hang 
in the National Galleries of Liége, of 
Rome, and of Buda-Pesth. Reigning 
monarchs, statesmen and diplomatists, 
high ecclesiastics and distinguished 
soldiers, and, above all, women of high 
birth and intellectual or social pro- 
minence, have been among his sitters. 
His work within its limits summarises 
the political and social history of 
Europe at the close of the nineteenth 
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and the opening of the twentieth 
century. 

Yet Laszlé is still, as years go, 
a young man in the first prime of 
life. 

Born little more than forty years 
ago, he served his apprenticeship in the 
studios of Miinich and Paris at the 
time when the Secessionist movement 
on the Continent was like a breath of 
fresh air purging the stuffiness of 
academic formalism and conventions, 
and introducing an atmosphere of self- 
confident vigour and exhilarating buoy- 
ancy into the studios of the younger 
men. From the first a master of his 
craft, he refused to identify himself 
with any school or cult, but went his 
own way intent to work out his 
destiny as a portrait painter. Academic 
conventions and art jargon appealed 
to him as little then, as, I think, they 
do to-day. 

All critical dissertations, however 
ingenious, that strive to prove that 
Laszl6 consciously or unconsciously 
modelled his style on this, that, or the 


other of the great portrait painters of 


the past therefore seem to be rather 
beside the point. A slight acquaintance 


with his pictures suffices to demon- 
strate the reverence he has for the work 
of Velasquez, Titian and Franz Hals. 
Some German critics, too, are fond of 
emphasising his kinship with our master 
portrait painters of the eighteenth 


century. It may be true that the 
attraction which the country that was 
to become the home of his married 


life always had for him could hardly 
fail to be reflected in his art, but to 
maintain 


that L&szlé6 consciously 
modelled his style on Reynolds or 
Gainsborough is only to shut one’s 
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eyes to the vigour and independence 
of his personality. 

This strength and independence he 
owes perhaps in great measure to the 
circumstances of his early youth, for 
in the sense that neither influence nor 
wealth made the way smooth for him, 
he is the architect of his own fortunes. 
Every step on the path of his early 
ambition records a victory over material 
difficulties. His first success was the 
winning of a prize, equivalent to an art 
scholarship, which the Hungarian 
Government offered for the encourage- 
ment of art students. It enabled him 
to travel and to study for two years in 
Venice and Miinich. At the Miinich 
Academy he worked under Professor 
Liezenmayer, a fellow-countryman, and 
an historical painter who had made 
his reputation by his_ illustrations 
of Goethe and Schiller. But for 
Laszlo, with his dread of the groove 
of facile formule, the atmosphere of 
Miinich soon became too stuffy. For 
change of air he went to Paris, where 
he finished his education in the schools 
of Lefebre and Benjamin Constant. 
At the age of twenty he won a prize 
at the Paris School that practically 
assured his career, because it enabled 
him to retain his studio at the Miinich 
Academy for another two terms. 

His first few genre pictures of the 
life and scenes of the light-hearted 
Bavarian capital won him, as perhaps 
they were designed to, a great vogue. 
Take his picture, the popular reproduc- 
tions of which still sell by the hundreds, 
of the Miinich “ Ratskeller,’”’ which 
more especially reflects the jolly and 
rollicking life of the Miinich burghers, 
every one of whom is a portrait true to 
type, in the congenial haze of tobacco 
smoke. 

The other day M. de Laszl6, M.V.O., 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, a 
knight of the Iron Crown of Austro- 
Hungary, and the man decorated with 
many other honours, turning over a 
reproduction of his first success, re- 
called with a smile—for few men have 
been less spoiled by success—the 


anxiety its composition had cost him, 
for every figure in the crowded com- 
pany had meant a model, and models 
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in those days simply ran away with 
money. 

In the meanwhile he had _ been 
working quietly at his portraits, per- 
fecting himself in draughtsmanship and 
mastery of his palette, until one or two 
portraits, executed to the commission 
of the Hungarian Government, began 
to attract attention. But it was not 
until 18c4 that his first chance of 
distinction in a wider field came. The 
Emperor of Russia had sent the Metro- 
politan Gregor to baptise the infant 
son of the Prince of Bulgaria according 
to the rites of the Orthodox Church, 
and the mission had fluttered the dove- 
cotes of international politics. The 
dignified portrait of the venerable 
statuesque priest in the robes of his 
high office was acclaimed a signal 
success. Immediately afterwards the 
artist was summoned to paint the 
portraits of the Prince and Princess of 
Bulgaria. It was his first commission 
as a Court painter. 

From that day he has never looked 
back. His career has been one of un- 
interrupted advancement. 

There followed an invitation to the 
Vatican, where in a few sittings he 
painted that wonderful portrait of 
Leo XIII. in the last year of his life. 
It depicts the Pope, his long, thin hands 
lying resting on the arms of his high, 
carved chair, his eyes fixed immovably 
in inward vision on the distant future 
or the dim past, and the half-kindly, 
half-sarcastic smile playing round the 
narrow lips and lighting up the ascetic, 
transparent face. On the same occa- 
sion he painted, as if in contrast, the 
masterful portrait of Cardinal Ram- 
polla, the typical figure of a prince of 
the Church after the heart of Wolsey 
or of Mazarin. At the Diisseldorf 
Exhibition this portrait won him the 
German Emperor’s gold medal, as well 
as the great gold medal presented by 
the State of Austria. 

In his own country Laszl6’s growing 
Ultramontane reputation met with 
early recognition. In his portrait of 
the aged King-Emperor the shadow of 
melancholy in the eyes tempers the 
rigid sternness of the expression that 
recalls the tragedy of the House of 











The Marchioness of Anglesey. 


A portrait sketch which, as the dedication “for 3rd of August, 1912,’ shows, the artist painted as.a wedding gift 
for Lady Marjorie Manners on the occasion of her marriage, 
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H.8.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
Painted att me of his command of the Channel Fleet. 
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[By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., London, W. 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. 
The portrait which, presented by a number of his old schoolfellows, now hangs in the Great School at Eton. 
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Hapsburg. His portrait of Count 
Chotek shows that in point of birth 
and pride of race the morganatic mar- 
riage of the heir to the throne to the 
Duchess of Hohenburg was no meésal- 
liance. The portraits of Countess 
Trani, a sister of the late Empress of 
Austria, Countess Andrassy, Countess 
Cekonics, and Princess Pauline Metter- 
nich, were the first of these portraits 
of great ladies de grande race in 
which Laszl6 sums up the charm and 
graciousness of aristocratic womanhood 
without a trace of either sentimentality 
or theatricalness. Almost all his por- 
traits of women give us, with the grace 
and charm of womanhood that recall 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, a singu- 
larly uncompromising and noble type 
of the great lady de par le monde. 
Lacking nothing of feminine grace and 
charm, they are immune from com- 
plaisant coqguetlerte or that subtle sug- 
gestion of an appeal to the senses which 
characterises the work of more than one 
famous portrait painter of the French 
and Italian schools. In none of them 
is there any suggestion that the artist 
was at pains to flatter the vanity or to 
emphasise the physical attractions of 
his sitter. They are types of the high- 
bred womanhood of the country they 
represent, because, apart from their 
individuality, they embody those traits 
which we have learnt to associate with 
the representatives of certain given 
conditions of social rank, education and 
manner of life. 

From Austria his reputation spread 
to Germany, where the Empress and 
her daughter were among his first 
sitters, as were the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar—himself an artist who 


lives in the atmosphere Goethe 
bequeathed to his capital—Princess 
Charlotte of Saxe-Weimar, and the 


Duke of Ratibor and his family, the 
chief of one of Germany’s great houses. 
The sad, pensive face, with a world 
of sorrow and proud resignation in 
the great dark eyes of the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern, furnished him 
with the subject that has inspired one 
of his greatest pictures. But it was 
his portrait of Prince Hohenlohe, then 
Chancellor of the German Empire, in 
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the last year of his life, that now 
perhaps ranks among his most famous 
portraits, and furnished the sensation 
of the Salon, where,ranked hors concours, 
it won him the gold medal of 190%, 

The head of the Chancellor, thrust 
forward with an air of intent inquiry 
on the narrow shoulders, peers out from 
the dark background with tired but 
undimmed eyes, as if looking curiously 
for death, from which he is too proud 
to flinch. The little white moustache, 
still waxed bravely to a spike, hides the 
firm mouth, that has fallen in. Under 
wrinkled, yellow skin, strained tightly 
over the bosses of the skull, the 
masterful brain is still alive and active. 
Despite all bodily decay, the mind of 
a statesman and a great diplomatist 
animates the wrinkled face waiting 
undaunted for the last supreme adven- 
ture life has to offer him. The face 
focusses all the attention, for the 
shrunken body, with the yellow and 
black of the ribbon of the Black Eagle 
crossing the narrow chest, melts into 
the dark background. 

“This sorrowful old man’’—I am 
quoting M. Paul Adam’s Dix Ans d'Art 
francats—‘‘ who has known the illusion 
of great dreams half-realised too well, 
who now knows the emptiness of their 
attainment and is conscious of the rise 
of other ideals, antagonistic to his own, 
but waxing strong, conquering and to 
conquer. An epoch, a human era 1s 
dying with that man in the frame.” 

The story of this picture, which came 
almost as a challenge in its relentless 
truthfulness, is very characteristic of 
Laszl6’s later methods. His commis- 
sion was to paint a stereotyped full- 
length presentation portrait of the 
Chancellor wearing his orders and 
decorations for the Reichstag. The 
conditions irked him, for he realised 
that the historical significance of the 
portrait was concentrated in the keen 
face and brain of the man who had 
been Germany’s first Ambassador in 
Paris after the war, the first Stattholder 
of the conquered provinces, and the 
successor of the first Chancellor of the 
German Empire, a man whose career 
had been one long tense effort of a keen 
and restless brain. The meagre, 




















withered body, blazing with decorations, 
mattered nothing. 

So the portrait developed slowly and 
with conscious e“ort. 

One afternc.:i Prince Hohenlohe 
returned to meet the artist at the 
Chancellor Palais, dressed, not for a 
sitting, but in the habit in which he 
lived, as we see him on Laszl6’s canvas 
to-day. With a few rapid strokes the 
painter outlined the head and shoulders, 
and caught the expression in the tired, 
brooding, watchful eyes. 

“Why don’t you paint me like 
that ?”’ said the Chancellor, peering 
over his shoulder. 

“T should like to,’”’ answered the 
other, ‘‘ but——’”’ 

“Then why do you paint me like 
that ?”’ he interrupted, pointing to the 
half-finished, full-dress portrait. 

“Tf Your Excellency commands 1 
will scrap it,” answered the painter 
eagerly. 

“Hack away,” said the Prince. 

With his palette knife Laszl6é then 
and there cut the offending portrait to 
ribbons, and in three sittings finished 
a study which the whole of Europe 
acclaimed a masterpiece — perhaps 
typically characteristic of Laszld’s 
genius for summarising and retaining 
the momentary impression of a per- 
sonality revealed in the flashlight of 
inspiration. 

“T want to know that man,” said 
the Emperor, when at the dinner in 
honour of ‘‘ Onkel Clodwig’s’’ birth- 
day at the Chancellor’s palace, the 
finished portrait was for the first time 
on view. ‘No, not to-morrow; I 
want to meet him to-night.” 

Liszlé, late as the hour was, was 
summoned to the Palace. 

“T want to congratulate Hungary,”’ 
said the Emperor, as he shook the 
painter by the hand, “ on having pro- 
duced a great artist.’’ 

That was the beginning of a friend- 
ship, a good deal more intimate than 
that which usually springs up between 
artist and sitter, with which the 
Emperor has honoured the artist. For 
his State portrait in the brilliant white 
uniform of the Cuirassiers of the Guard 
standing by his charger, with the reins 
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loosely looped through his arm, the 
Emperor, stern, impassive, and 
masterful, looks, from spur to plume, 
the War Lord —the leader of a 
nation in arms, the arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe. Not less charac- 
teristic is a rough head and shoulders 
sketch, which shows him, as it were, 
in mufti, alert, inquiring, masterful, a 
student of men and affairs to whom 
nothing human is foreign. 

Possibly the artist had exceptional 
opportunities of appreciating the Em- 
peror’s mental alertness which he 
depicts with such masterly confidence. 
At any rate, a member of the Imperial 
Court, who happened to be present at 
the final scene, told me not long ago a 
characteristic little story that illus- 
trates both the Emperor’s recognition 
of superior knowledge and the artist’s 
independence of character. One day 
at luncheon His Majesty said to Laszlo, 
who was then his guest at Potsdam : 
“T wish you would look in at Schulte’s 
Galleries and tell me what you think 
of Professor (his favourite 
marine painter) “pictures. I will 
join you there later on. And, by the 
way, I have bought Nos. 35 and 57.” 

The postscript was significant. It 
meant that these pictures were set 
apart by the cachet of all highest 
approval, and were therefore not open 
to criticism. For the Emperor is not 
a man to endure critics gladly until 
convicted of error. Everyone knew 
that Nos. 35 and 57, endorsed by the 
mandate of Imperial selection, were 
exempt from criticism. 

When the Emperor . entered 
galleries his first greeting was : 

‘“ Well, what do you think of them ?”’ 

“Nos. 35 and 57 are excellent,” 
answered Laszl6, ‘‘ but to my mind No. 
63 is the best picture in the gallery.” 

‘““ What do you mean by that ? The 
best picture ? You must explain that. 
Give me your reasons.” 

“Tf Your Majesty will give me ten 
uninterrupted—minutes of your time 
I am quite prepared to justify my 
choice.” 

“Very good. Explain what you 
mean. Why do you consider No. 63 
better than Nos. 35 and 57?” 


o.. OD 
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For a quarter of an hour Laszlo No. 63 as the best picture in the show. 
lectured on the Professor’s pictures in The Emperor listened without inter- 
their relationship to the accepted ruption, interested in a lecture that 


Se ee ee Be SN a ee 
a 


Viscount Wendover. 
Eldest son of the Marquis of Lincolnshire, from a portrait exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. 


canons of art. He expounded why, on appealed to his critical judgment. At 
the score of its composition, draughts- the end of Liéaszld’s discourse he 
manship, and atmosphere, he regarded beckoned to the manager of the gallery. 
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“Remember, No. 63 belongs to me, or on the merits of pictures—but he is 
too.” an autocrat open to conviction and 
The incident seems to me to be _ prompt to act upon it. 
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Mme. de Ldszté, 


A study in crayon for the portrait of the artist's wife, which, exhibited at the International Exhibition in Venice, 
was acquired by the Italian Government for the National Gallery in Rome. 


honourable to both alike. The Kaiser In such a phase Laszlo must have 
is an autocrat—sic wolo, sic jubeo, caught the expression of the Emperor 
Whether in the matter of high politics in a sketch that hundreds of his loyal 
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subjects have welcomed as _ charac- 
teristic of the War Lord in his most 
human and attractive aspect. 

In France the style of Laszl6’s por- 
traiture appealed more especially to 
the families of the old noblesse. Among 
his earliest sitters were the Duc and 
Duchesse de Gramont and the Comte 
and Comtesse de Castellane, whose 
portraits are more particularly suc- 
cessful as embodying the spirit of the 
French «aristocracy. With all the 
directness and dignity of his style in 
his portraits of the great mondaines, 
the artist often contrives—as, for 
example, in his charming picture of the 
Comtesse de Greffuhle, one of the most 
accomplished and intellectual hostesses 
of the artistic and musical world of 
Paris—to introduce a note of softness 
and femininity that appeals to the 
Parisians. After exhibiting for thirteen 
years in the old Salon his portraits of 
the stately Duchesse de Rohan—another 
chatelaine of one of the great French 
houses—and of the very gracious 
personality of the Baronne Baeyens 
this year in the National, to which, no 
doubt, the spirit of more modern art 
attracted him, with eager unanimity his 
French colleagues elected him their 
Associate. 

Among the first portraits Laszl6 
executed in this country was that, by 
command of Queen Victoria, of the 
late Sir George White, V.C., very 
soon after his return from South 
Africa, a gallant knightly figure in full 
military uniform; the late Lord 
Tweedmouth, Lord Sheffield and the 
late Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley, Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s daughter, one of the most 
gracious and accomplished hostesses 
of her day. 

His marriage a few years later to an 
Englishwoman—or, to speak by the 
foot of the letter, an Irishwoman— 
decided him to make London his 
permanent home, and for the last 
five or six years English sitters have 
almost monopolised his brush, and, 
rapidly as he works, have kept him busy 
as long as daylight lasts. His portrait 
of his wife, herself an accomplished 
musician, playing the violin with eyes 
rapt in the spell of the sweet sounds she 
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evokes from her instrument, ranks as 
one of his great pictures, both for the 
intensity and awed beauty of the 
expression and for the masterly execu- 
tion of the hand and fingers manipu- 
lating the strings. Exhibited at the 
International Exhibition at Venice, 
where an international jury awarded 
it its gold medal, the picture was 
immediately acquired by the Italian 
Government, and to-day hangs in the 
National Gallery at Rome. 

Of his work in this country within 
recent years it is only possible, in 
order to avoid a bald enumeration of a 
list of names, to mention a very few. 
His full-length portrait of the Earl of 
Selborne in his robes—destined to 
hang in the Mercers’ Hall as the master 
—grave, and rather careworn, as if 
over-weighted by the cares of his high 
office, is a tribute to the statesman 
who found a sub-Continent a fretful 
congery of states and races, and helped 
to weld it into a nation ; and of more 
recent date that of the Earl of Minto, 
in the brave panoply of his Garter- 
robes—-a commission of the India 
Office for Calcutta—is another picture 
in which the tired eyes and the slight 
droop of the broad shoulders conveys 
the same note of weariness and the 
burden of high office and _ respon- 
sibility. It is characteristic of Laszlé 
that even where the purpose of the 
picture makes it incumbent on him 
to give full prominence to the habili- 
ment and the rank of his sitter, he 
never allows their decor to over- 
power the personality of the wearer. 
Despoiled of his wig and his gorgeous 
trappings, all that would be left of 
Louis XIV., for example, would be a 
bald, undersized nonentity ; stripped 
of their robes Laszl6’s statesmen and 
great administrators would be men of 
mark in their shirt-sleeves, just as his 
treatment of feminine fashions, sug- 
gested rather than emphasised, never 
allows adventitious allurements to dis- 
tract the attention from the facial 
expression and poise of the sitter. 

His first portrait of Lord Roberts, 
to mention another famous portrait, 
not in the soldierly khaki of the 
Commander-in-Chief that now hangs 1n 
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Eton Great School, but in civilian dress 
relieved only by the blue ribbon of the 
Garter, concentrates all the interest on 
the head and eloquent features bending 
forward out of the dark background, 
and is eloquent of the personal mag- 
netism of the “great little man,” 
rather than of the honours of the Field- 
Marshal. In his portrait of Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, in which he has 
devoted more attention than is his 
wont to the background, the breeze 
lifting the cloak off the shoulders and 
the energy of the action of the figure be- 
speak the dash and daring of the sailor. 
His portrait study of Lady Wantage, 
one of a long series of portraits of great 
English hostesses, only the other day 
won the ‘“ Diplbme d’Honneur’”’ for 
him at the International Exhibition 
at Amsterdam, after its exhibition at 
last year’s Royal Academy; in the 
quiet, unaffected dignity and kindliness 
of the expression and the erect poise of 
the head, the portrait expresses that 
happy combination of Lady Bountiful 
and femme de grande race characteristic 
of the highest type of the women of 
our English aristocracy. 

This quality perhaps gives some 
indication of the secret, in so far as it 
be possible to analyse the secret of 
genius, that chiefly informs Lészld’s 
work. Granted his mastery of 
draughtsmanship and of the technique 
of his craft, the seeming ease of execu- 
tion is the outcome of profound, 
patient, and constructive psycho- 
physiological analysis, which enables 
the artist before he has put brush to 
canvas to construct a character so 
true to type that the problem of the 
harmony and oneness, which we admire 
in the finished picture as conveying 
the secret of its personality, is solved 
at the outset. 

“He has the power,” as Professor 
Menasci, writing of Laszlé’s early 
work, puts it, “of conveying the 
stimulating impression of a personality 
to the spectator by the easy evocation 
of sudden interest without which art 
Would be meaningless, and to this he 
adds the precious contribution of his 
OwN inspiration.” 

How much the appeal of a portrait 
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owes to the personality of the sitter, 
and how much to the _ painter’s 
conception of it, is a fascinating 
and very complex psychological ques- 
tion. 

I once had the effrontery to put it 
to the artist, and, rather to my surprise, 
he took it seriously. 

“Not long ago I was asked,’ he 
replied, “‘ to tell a class of art students 
what I considered to be the essential 
qualifications for portrait painting. I 
wrote and told them that the 
all-important essential is to bring 
painter and sitter in harmony with 
one another, to establish an affinity of 
sympathy and _ understanding. In 
other words, in addition to a love and 
a pride in his art, that excludes com- 
mercial and social considerations, the 
portrait painter must be inspired by a 
profound sympathy; he must be in 
love, so to speak, with his sitter, if the 
picture is to be anything more than a 
likeness in the ‘presentation _ por- 
trait’ sense of the word. 

““ What I mean is this. 

“Every human being worth con- 
sidering, man or woman, has the face 
which he or she turns to the world, 
but behind this mask peeps out a 
jealously guarded inner ego, embody- 
ing hopes and terrors, aspirations and 
limitations that go to make up the 
atmosphere of his or her personality. 
In the give and take of unguarded 
conversation this inner ego reveals 
itself in a sudden flash of the eyes, in 
the droop of the eyebrows, in the 
charm of the smile, the pose of the 
body, or even in the gestures of the 
hands. There is a certain something 
that differentiates every human being 
from his or her fellows. If, for exam- 
ple, you look at any of Velasquez’s 
great portraits of Philip, divested of 
all the external trappings of royalty 
though they may be, you always see 
the portrait of a king, a man whose 
inner self, as the great painter saw it, 
always thought and expressed itself 
as king because it had been born in the 
purple. It is the office of the portrait 
painter to be quick to recognise and to 
retain this momentary revelation of 
the inner self, to bring it into harmony 


———— 
nee 
SS 


P. A. de Ldszié. 
From a portrait by himself, painted at the invitation of the Italian Government for the Uffizi Galleries in Florence. 
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The Baronne d Erlanger. 
One of the portraits exhibited at the Salon, and characteristic of the artist's studies of French beauty. 
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and into unison with the surface 
personality, with the lifelikeness of face 
and body.” 

“Yet you must have met people 
with whom your ego can have had 
very little in common,” I objected. 

“‘ That is true enough,” he answered, 
“on the surface. We are all handi- 
capped in our understanding of one and 
another by our personal instinctive 
sympathies and antipathies. But if 
you have the root of the matter in you, 
I do not think they affect your work 
as an artist, because when you are at 
work you are not thinking how a given 
personality acts or re-acts on yourself 
as an individual. I remember oncé 
when I first met a woman whose por- 
trait I had been asked to paint, I felt 
in despair. She jarred on me horribly ; 
she did nothing but rub me up the 
wrong way. She seemed to me to bé 
fussy, fluffy, and empty. Yet once I 
had begun to paint her I found myself 
saying: ‘What a charming character 
this little woman has, what a depth of 
unselfishness and tenderness!’ I can 
only explain it by the suggestion 
that if you are really jealous for your art 
pettier considerations cease to count.”’ 

I used to think that if Laszlo by the 
grace of the genius that is in him had 
not been born a great artist he would, 
with his charm of manner and sym- 


All the pictures illustrating this article ave strictly copyright. 
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pathetic personality, have won success 
as a trained diplomatist in any walk 
of life. But the attraction he seems 
to exercise over everyone who is brought 
into contact with him rests, I am 
convinced, upon a deeper and surer 
foundation, on the innate lovableness, 
generosity and understanding of his 
character schooled and controlled by 
the exercise of a keen intellect and a 
dominating will. He is too keen and 
too ambitious an artist, too jealous of 
and too engrossed in his art for even 
success tomake acynicofhim. For the 
last twenty years Laszl6 has had little 
time to spare for autobiography. Of 
the two portraits of himself, both done 
in the noon-day of his skill as a crafts- 
man, one, painted at the invitation of 
the Italian Government, hangs in the 
Uffizi Gallery of Florence, the other in 
the National] Salon of Buda Pesth. The 
Uffizi portrait shows him, palette in 
hand, looking up from the easel with 
the sudden, keen, penetrating glance 
his sitters know well; in the other he 
writes himself down a modest student 
of men and affairs, but with the same 
keen, alert, inquiring gaze of one who 
looks deeper than the surface of things. 

If the proper study of mankind be 
man, Laszlé is a great artist because he 
is so keen a student, lavish of his gifts, 
and absorbed in his work. 


The photographs of the pictures 


were, where not otherwise acknowledged, taken specially by Mr. Paul Laib, of Pvra,ton Gardens, 
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THE APPLE TREE IN 
THE ORCHARD.’ 


BY ALBERT KINROSS. 


I. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C, E, BROCK, 

T was shortly after Michaelmas 
] that Tom Fuller tumbled off a 

Jadder in the big orchard and 
broke his neck. He had been picking 
apples for Mr. Arrow down at Bank 
Farm, and he left a widow and five 
children, four girls and one boy. The 
four girls were grown and in service 
or at the paper-mill ; the widow could 
fend for herself, she said; there re- 
mained the boy, who was thirteen 
and still at school. “I'll look after 
him,” said Mr. Arrow, coming round 
to the cottage after the funeral ; 
“what’s his name? Georgie? Well, 
we'll call him George. When you're 
leaving here, Mrs. Fuller, you just 
send him round to me.” 

Mrs. Fuller found herself a place as 
working-housekeeper. She sold the 
sticks of furniture, the pots and pans 
and things, and went off to the station 
in her new black dress. ‘‘ Thank 
God, my girls is provided for!” she 
said ; “ an’ Milly is lodging respectable 
wi’ another girl who works beside her 
in the mill.” Before she left she de- 
posited little Georgie with Farmer 
Arrow. 

“He'll live with Hook the wag- 
goner, and I’ll make a waggoner’s mate 
0 him. There’s lots o’ things he can 
pick up here,” said the farmer ; “ and 
'll give him sixpence a week to spend, 
and put by two shillings for his clothes, 
and there’s a sovereign for him each 
harvesting.” 

Mrs. Fuller thanked their benefactor 
and said good-bye to George. ‘‘ Mind 
you Write sometimes,” she called out, 

an’ I'll send you a cake at Christmas ; 


* Copyright 1912 by 
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an’ be a good boy, Georgie, an’ allus 
do as Mister Arrow tells you.” 

“Now, then, you just go in to my 
daughter and tell her I said you were 
to have some tea.” The farmer was 
speaking to him, and George, taking 
a last long look at his mother going up 
the lane, went into the house and 
stuttered and stammered before Miss 
Betsey Arrow. She was a woman 
nearing middle age, tough and hard 
to look at, but kindly when you knew 
her and didn’t judge her by her tongue 
alone. She gave Georgie his tea, and 
afterwards he was sent round to Hook 
the waggoner’s cottage, where a corner 
had been prepared for him alongside 
two little Hooks who snorted in their 
sleep. 

All this happened in 1892, before 
George Fuller was fourteen years old ; 
and ever since then he had earned 
his living and lodged with Hook the 
waggoner. Now, as Mr. Arrow had 
predicted, he was a full-blown wag- 
goners mate, taking his sixteen 
shillings a week and paying his way. 
He had grown tall and strong, his 
whiskers had begun to sprout, he took 
his Saturday night beer like a man, 
and sang in the choir o’ Sundays. 
In the long winter evenings he read 
and read, getting all kinds of books 
from out the village library; and 
sometimes these stories made him 
discontented... Then he would think 
of Hook the waggoner, who had lived 
the same life and drawn the same wage 
for thirty years, feeding the horses, 
taking them out, and putting them 
back again at nightfall, till almost he 
had become like a horse himself. The 
Albert Kinross. 
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only things that happened to Hook 
were spring and summer and autumn 
and winter, and food and drink and 
sleep, and Sundays in the big chair 
*gainst the fireplace. World without 
end, Amen. And already the rheu- 
matics were stiffening and stooping 
him, and he had no money put by. . . . 
Then Georgie, grown to George Fuller, 
would fall a dreaming, and often he 
would awake sitting quite dressed in 
the dark, the candle burnt out, and 
feeling cold about the feet and hands. 
Was he going to end like Hook, he 
asked himself; was he going on and 
on, every day the same, every week 
the same, every year like the one that 
that had gone before ; and he growing 
a little older and a little older, and 
stiffer and more stooping? And then 
he would stamp and shake himself, 
just like one of the big horses in its 
stall—and then he would stamp and 
shake himself, and look out of the 
window to see what kind of a night 
it was, and undress in the dark and 
go to his bed. 


II. 


It took ten years to make Fuller 
ask these questions ; and in the mean- 
time his mother had died, and all his 
sisters had married and gone their 
ways. The farm had become his world, 
its two hundred odd acres; its fruit, 
its hops, its roots, its wheat, its oat,s 
and its barley ; and some years there 
was clover and in other years lucerne. 
And with these matters were joined 
old Farmer Arrow astride his big grey 
mare, and old Mrs. Arrow who clucked 
and chattered when she fed her chickens, 
and Miss Betsey, who always growled 
at him and was hard and short, but who 
gave him many a hunk of cake, of 
bread and cheese, of pudding and 
damson jam. Other people there were 
too; Hancock the foreman, who made 
his two guineas a week when the hop- 
drying was on; Allcorn, the second 
waggoner and /is mate; and there 
were casual men that came and went, 
and hop-pickers from the town, and 
fruit-pickers from the village and 
round about, and vagrant men and 
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women, who asked for a job and left 
it soon as a little money was paid out 
to them. 

George had begun with spudding 
nettles, a vagrom boy turned loose 
in a field that was overgrown. On 
fine days, he remembered, he had 
whistled and sung and wondered at the 
sky. When the winter oats and wheat 
were new he had gone to other fields 
and scared the birds, making horrible 
noises—as horrible as he could. And he 
had a rattle to twirl as well—it made a 
worse noise than anything. With the 
spring he had done any odd job, from 
mowing the farmhouse lawn to follow- 
ing the lime-washers at work in the 
orchard. “‘ You look on and make 
yourself useful,’ said Farmer Arrow ; 
while Miss Betsey sent him off with 
pounds of butter or made him dig and 
hoe in the kitchen-garden. Old Mrs. 
Arrow gave him jobs as well, and always 
spoke to him as though he was dirt, 
and made him rub his boots thrice 
over. She wasn’t going to let him 
leave his marks in her clean wash- 
house, she said. 

So, step by step, he had become a 
waggoner’s mate, going out with the 
teams at first and doing as Hook told 
him; leading the two big shires as 
Hook steered plough or harrow or 
horse-hoenidget, they called it; then 
turning his first furrow, and a crooked 
job he made of it ; riding home side- 
ways in the twilight, and rubbing the 
horses down and giving them their 
feed. All day long they were at it 
under the great sky, only stopping at 
meal-times, or sometimes when they 
found a plover’s nest or a rabbit's 
burrow. ‘‘ Pee-wit — pee-wit — pee- 
wit,” the old bird would cry, circling 
round them; or the plough would lay 
bare small naked things that “‘ wouldn't 
ha’ paid fer the stewin’,” said Hook, 
always hungry and on the look out 
for chance-met fodder. Partridge, 
hare, and pheasant they met, and 
often a crescent of wild duck, flying 
high, the long necks craning forward. 
. . . They talked of these things and 
the varying weather ; for nothing else 
ever happened. 

Year in year out it was the same; 
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and now George Fuller saw his life 
before him. Some day he might take 
Hook’s place, but that was all the change 
he could foresee, and it wasn’t much 
of a change either. Always the same 
getting up in winter dark or summer 
dawn, always the same jog-trot under 
the great skies, always the same hour 
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morning, always a waggoner’s mate, 
or else a waggoner. . . It seemed no 
use thinking of it, and nothing could 
change it all; his life was to be like 
that and for him there was no way 
out of it. He’d best get married and 
swallow it all, just as his father and 
his grandfather had done before him ; 
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“* She deposited little Georgie with Farmer Arrow.” 


or two of rest before bedtime, and 
So again next morning. World with- 
outend, Amen, It seemed to him now 
that he had come to the end of his 
tether; that, whether he was young 
or old, it didn’t matter and was all 
the same. Like Hook he might marry 
and have children ; but for all that, 
he would be out with his horses every 


as Hook was doing, and the second 
waggoner was doing, and the four 
other hands, and even the casuals. 
They went on and on, taking what 
was sent to them, and asking no 
questions. . Life was like that, 
he ended, day in day out the same, 
and nothing to look forward to except 
the hard-earned ease that came on 
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Sundays. And when he was old and 
worn out and stiff and stooping— 
“T’'d best be goin’ to sleep,” he said, 
“for thinkin’ on it won’t mend it.” 


III. 


One evening in the autumn George 
had strolled up to the village as far as 
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“ better’n that—there’ll be some com- 
mon-sense.” 

George Fuller stuck to this man and 
took a seat beside him. He knew 
him to nod to, and knew also that he 
was a small market-gardener who did 
uncommon well out of a fat ten acres 
sloping out of the village and running 
downhill to the brook. On the wooden 
benches, just like scholars, sat other 



































the village-school. There were lights 
in the class-room, and he saw some 
half-dozen men go in at the door. 
Part out of curiosity and part because 
he had nothing better to do, he followed 
them. ‘‘ What’s on,” he asked, “a 
concert wi’ singing, or is it a meeting 
about politics ?’’ The man to whom 
he had addressed himself smiled. 
“There'll be no singin’ an’ there’ll 
be no politics,” he made answer ; 


s Sundays in the big chair 'gainst the fireplace.” 


men of the same kind ; and in the front 
row, which was the row of honour, 
waited a sprinkling of farmers, sub- 
stantial men, whose land ran into 
the hundreds, who rode or drove 
good horses, and wore clean collars 
in the week. There they all sat like 
school-boys, and presently the teacher 
came in to teach. 

He was introduced to the class by 
Mr. Watson of Dalton’s, with whom 
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it appeared, he had taken his supper. 
A village, it also appeared, that made 
application to the County Council, 
could have the services of such a 
teacher, who would lecture every 
Monday night throughout the winter 
season. ‘‘ lo-night’s subject,” con- 
cluded Mr. Watson—and here he found 
opportunity to mention the supper, 
is “How Plants Take Their Food.” 
The teacher’s name was Mr. Clarke. 

George Fuller, looking on and lis- 
tening, was aware of a very patient 
yet alert young man who explained 
things simply, and wherever possible 
made drawings with white chalk upon 
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ordinary stable manure was _ three 
parts water and also contained chalk, 
and that it made a difference whether 
it was covered in with a roof or exposed 
in the open air. Then he fell to watch- 
ing how everybody was taking notes 
in a note-book except himself, and 


how white and quick Mr. Clarke’s face 
looked compared with the weather- 


stained, stolid faces of the farmers 
and market-gardeners. In the big 
school-room, lit with one big lamp, 
the whole class made but a tiny island, 
and away in the distance were shadows 
and almost darkness. Suddenly Mr. 
Clarke wanted to know whether any- 



































“Making horrible noises—as horrible as he could.” 


a blackboard. This young man ob- 
viously came from a town. He had 
the pale complexion, the eye-glasses, 
the quick movements, and the dark 
neat clothes, that Fuller associated 
with townsmen ; and also he spoke 
like one, but always very clearly and 
with stress on the hard words. During 
the course of the evening Fuller learnt 
that a blade of wheat takes nourish- 
ment out of the air, said nourishment 
being called “nitrogen,” and also 
that it ate heartily underground into 
the bargain. He remembered as well 
that the young man said something 
about “ bacilli,” and explained that 


body cared to put questions in case 
things were not altogether clear. Then 
three or four men arose and asked 
him what was on their minds, and 
George followed that quite easily. 
When it was over he strolled back 
to Bank Farm and felt that it had 


been an uncommon evening. And 
all that week he pondered on what 
he had seen and heard, and the more 
he thought about it the more curious 
it became, 

“The things aren’t jus’ growin’ 
all summer,” he concluded, “ they’re 
takin’ ‘nitrogen’ out o’ the light an’ 
air an’ helpin’ themselves with the 
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‘bacilli’ at their roots—that’s why 
they likes bein’ hoed an’ turned over. 
Growin’ things has their insides, same 
as me an’ Hook.” 

The next Monday, a pencil and a 
penny note-book in his pocket, he went 
up to the village again and took his 
seat in the school-room and listened 
to Mr. Clarke. 


IV. 


The lecturer was going back to the 
station, and thence to the market- 
town where he had his home. It was 
a three-mile walk in the clear moon- 
light, and you took the stile opposite 
Tower Farm. The rest of the way 
was foot-paths, lanes, and open country 
till you reached the village where the 
trains stopped for those parts. At 
the stile a figure was waiting, and Mr. 
Clarke knew it for one of his pupils. 
‘Going my way?” he asked; “I’m 
bound for the station.” 

Queerly enough, George Fuller was 
bound for the station too; so they 
walked side by side, discussing the 
lecture, George putting questions that 
he would never have dared to put 
indoors. 

““T s’pose I’m weak in book-learn- 
in’,”’ he said at last and when feeling 
more completely at his ease ; and then 
he went on to tell Mr. Clarke how 
his father had tumbled off the ladder, 
picking apples, when he was a small 
boy at school and how he had had to 
get his living ever since. 

“You're just the kind of fellow I 
want to reach,” said Mr. Clarke ; 
“it I’m to help anybody at all, it 
ought to be young chaps like you.” 

“I’m willin’ to learn,” said George 
slowly, “‘ tho’ mebbe I’ll never amount 
to anythink, havin’ started late like.” 

“ All the best fruits take a long 
while to establish themselves, and 
then they race along and make up for 
lost time.” 

George pondered this saying, and, 
after a moment, found it true. ‘‘ Cob- 
nuts is like that—an’ ’sparagus?” 
he answered. 


Mr. Clarke nodded. ‘‘ You at least 
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keep your eyes open ; and not every- 
body does that.” 

The three miles seemed as one to 
George ; for he had never talked and 
listened so freely, never been so inter- 
ested and entertained, never known 
that human companionship could be 
so wide and so engrossing. In a few 
minutes, so it appeared, they had 
reached the station. 

“‘ Are you taking my train ? 
Mr. Clarke. 

“No, I’m goin’ back agin,” said 
George, “same way as I come. An’ 
thank you for talkin’ to me,” he added ; 
“Tl see you agin next Monday.” 

So they separated, Mr. Clarke going 
on to Elmsford, the market town, on 
whose outskirts stood the agricultural 
college at which he taught; George 
Fuller returning to Bank Farm and 
Hook’s cottage, and the next day’s 
loading and carting of farmyard litter 
for Big Harman’s and the landway 
fields that were to take their crops of 
wheat and oats and barley. 

Next Monday it was the same, and 
every Monday afterwards. George 
Fuller waited at the stile till the teacher 
came, and walked the three miles 
that seemed like one mile. Then 
three miles home again, with a new 
light at work within his brain, a new 
fullness flooding his body. There 
came a day when the teacher asked 
him what he did with himself on 
Sundays. 

‘I lies in bed an’ I sings in the 
choir an’ often I reads story-books,” 
responded George. 

“You do read then ?’ 

‘““Somethin’ dreadful - 
that’s what Hook says.”’ 

‘Come over to Elmsford and spend 
next Sunday with me?” 

‘“‘D’yer mean it?” asked George. 

“Then of course you'll come.” 

George went; and he had never 
spent such a day, neither for eating 
nor talking nor anything. Mr. Clarke 
showed him over the farm that be- 
longed to the agricultural college, 
explaining the latest methods, the 
new varieties, the hows and the where- 
fores, the theories and the practice, 
and a hundred other things that held 


”” asked 


leastways 
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and fascinated. ‘‘ You makes it all 
so simple,’ commented Fuller ; “if I 
had come here by myself, I’d ha’ been 
quite lost.” 

“ And—er—instead of reading story- 
books, you take this home with you,” 
said Mr. Clarke. Now they were back 
at his rooms again where the shelves 
were packed with volumes and volumes 
of which he had just taken down one 
and handed it over to George. 

The young man eyed the binding 
of the book and found the teacher’s 
name upon it. “You wrote it?” 
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there all eager, the volume safely 
tucked under his arm. 

That first Sunday was one of many 
Sundays, that first book the beginning 
of a host of books, that first visit to the 
college farm the opening of a round. 
In the week he had time in plenty to 
think on it all, and often Hook found 
him absent-minded. 

““What’s come o’er yer, George?” 
the waggoner would ask. “ Yer ain’t 
got nort to say, an’ at home y’er allus 
mopin’ o’er them ole books. You’se 
best get married—that’d cure yer.” 





























“ Always the same ‘og-trot under the great skies.” 


he asked, and Mr. Clarke nodded. 
“T put it together for just such 
chaps as you,” he said; “‘ there are 
no big words and no fancies ; and you 
can take it home and keep it, and 
When you’ve done with it there are 
plenty more.” 
_ “There is that,” said George, eye- 
ing the bookshelves, the rows that 
began at the floor and reached to the 
raftered ceiling. And now it was time 
for a substantial tea; and to-night 
It was Mr. Clarke who walked young 
Fuller to the station, and left him 


George smiled and took his turn 
at the plough handles ; and then the 
harriers would come riding by, or a 
covey of partridge start and away ; 
and now there was something to talk 
about after Hook’s own heart. 

Mrs. Arrow, Farmer Arrow and 
Miss Betsey.saw no change, nor hardly 
looked for one. ‘‘ Steady lad, young 
George is,” said the farmer; “ when 
Hook grows too old, I'll give him the 
place, and two more shillings on pay 
day if he asks for ’em.”’ 

“Tf he’d only wipe his boots when 
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he comes into the wash-house !”’ cried 
Mrs. Arrow; and, ‘‘ He’s been with 
us ten year come last Michaelmas,” 
said Miss Betsey. 


V. 


George Fuller was twenty-eight and 
a grown man. It was five years now 
since he had strolled up to the village 
schoo]l-room and heard Mr. Clarke 
deliver that first lecture on “ How 
Plants Take Their Food.” He still 
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knew it through and through; its 
shortcomings and its possibilities, its 
needs and where they were stinted 
or exceeded, its structure and its 
components, its worth as_ buried 
capital, the price to pay in rent. And 
so with all that grew on it. Food- 
stuffs and fertilizers, seed and sowing, 
plant and ongraft, the right kind and 
the wrong kind, and washings and 
sprayings, and times and spaces— 
he knew them all, and the why and 
the wherefore of it. . . He was ripe 


for a place as bailiff, and perhaps 




















** Everybody was taking notes. 


lodged in the waggoner’s cottage, and 
there, if you went into his room, you 
would find bookshelves and books, 
and ink and paper, and a patent lamp 
that gave the light of a dozen candles. 
On Sundays George dressed almost 
as well as a farmer, and his tongue had 
lost something of the rustic way. The 
week-days he was just the same as 
ever, going out first thing of a morning 
with the horses and bringing them 
home again at night. But there was 
one great difference. To-day, as he 
looked on the land, he knew it, and 


before long Mr. Clarke would find 
somebody who would engage him. 

Looking now over Bank Farm, he 
saw that Mr. Arrow was backward 
and behind the present day. For 
years he had believed in him, looked 
up to him, and thought him wonderful. 
But now he saw quite plainly that 
the old man had just kept on ; that 
his machinery was outdated, his 
methods, his crops, his marketing ; 
that all were old and belonged to the 
years when Farmer Arrow was in his 
prime. ‘If I could have the handling 
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of Bank Farm ! ” George often thought. 
And Mr. Arrow was growing short 
and sharp and sour-tempered. ‘‘ You 
men think I’m going on losing my 
money,” he would say. “I'll sell 
the place next Michaelmas ; I'll give 
it up; and then you can all look out 
for yourselves!” he would cry, and 
canter off to do some more fault- 
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cankered, and worn out, and neither 
root-pruning nor limewashing had 
helped them. George Fuller, driving 
the bushels of mean fruit to the barn, 
was loading up when Farmer Arrow 
strode in and handled the thin crop 
and abused it. ‘‘ We can’t keep on 
like this,” he said to George ; “ Lord 
knows what’s going to become of us! ”’ 


























“*1'd grub every one o' these and start with Warner's King or Newton's Wonder.’"’ 


finding. Often he found fault without 
thyme or reason. 

That autumn the big orchard where 
Fuller’s father had fallen off the ladder 
lost money. It was the first time in 
all the history of Bank Farm that the 
big orchard had lost money. The 
trees, once so fertile, were old now, 


“Grub all this stuff and start over 
again, and put in half-standards and 
bush fruit and save all this climbing. 
If it were mine—’” George had looked 
up and caught the astonished gaze of 
the old man. 

“What would you 
out Farmer Arrow. 


do?” called 
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“T’ve told you, sir; I’d grub every 
one o’ these and start with Warner’s 
King and Newton’s Wonder; and seeing 
we're on green sand, I’d make it a 
plantation and fill up with currants 
and raspberry canes till the trees was 
in full bearing.” 

“Would you ?”’ snorted the farmer, 
and marched out at the gate. 

Three days went by and the fruit- 
picking was over. The next morning 
came a letter from Mr. Clarke. “ I’ve 
found you a place as under-bailiff,” 
he wrote ; “ it’s better than what you’ve 
got at present, and the next step 
is full bailiff. Come here on Sunday 
and we'll talk it over and I'll take 
you to see my man.” So here at last 
was progress, and an end to the appar- 
ently endless life as waggoner’s mate. 

On the Saturday evening George 
accosted his master. He held out the 
letter, and the old man read it and 
tore it clean across. 

“So you want to be a bailiff!” 
he cried. 

“ That’s what I’ve 
for,”’ answered George. 

“Who told you about half-standards 
and bush fruit and Warner’s King and 
Newton’s Wonder—and green sand and 
raspberry canes—where did you learn 
that ?”’ 

“T’ve been studying the last five 
years, reading and what not ; and Mr. 
Clarke at the agricultural college, he’s 
as good as let me learn there.” 

The old man asked more questions ; 
and, “ You did this after you’d done 
your work?” he said, not once, but 
every time there came a pause. 

When this cross-examination was 
finished he tore the letter through 
again. 

“Find out what they’re going to 
pay you, and I'll go one better,” he 
said “‘ five shillings atop of it. You’re 
not going to leave me. And you can 
take the big orchard and grub it and 
make a new plantation. That’s your 
work this winter, and Hook can get 
another waggoner’s mate.” 

The old man had said his say. He 
turned and went into the house ; and 
it was then that Fuller realised that at 
last had come his chance. 


been trying 
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VI. 


From the waggoner’s cottage George 
had moved into the farmhouse. 
“There’s plenty of room here,” the 
farmer had said, ‘“‘and Mrs. Arrow 
won’t starve you.” 

The books came over, the ink and 
papers, and the lamp that gave a light 
as good as a dozen candles. ‘So this 
is what you’ve been doing with your- 
self ? ’’ said Farmer Arrow, coming in 
and taking a look round ; and, mean- 
while, George, given a free hand and 
full responsibility, worked at the new 
plantation. 

While the men grubbed and ploughed 
he got it right on paper, spaces and 
distances, and how to make the most 
of the ground till the trees came into 
bearing. He would have nothing idle, 
and yet he wouldn’t be too grasping ; 
the land should know it had a master 
but not a tyrant. And then he went 
off to buy his trees and bushes and 
canes and what not. Here his friend- 
ship with Mr. Clarke stood him in good 
stead. He might have been buying 
for the agricultural college itself, so 
well did the growers serve him. And 
Mr. Clarke approved of everything. 
“You’ve got your chance,” he would 
say; ‘this'll turn out better than 
taking a place as bailiff.”’ 

And it did. As time went on Mr. 
Arrow began to believe in George, 
and even, when in doubt, to turn to 
him. This was a great step for the 
self-willed, self-reliant old man. On 
George’s advice he drilled in new 
varieties of wheat, that grew more 
hardy, made more straw, and gave a 
heavier ear. On George’s advice and 
estimates the two hop-gardens were 
strung and wired instead of poled in 
the old way. This doubled the yield 
per acre ; and, as luck would have it, 
the prices that year ran up furiously. 
The farmer was a handsome sum in 
pocket over it. But the thing that 
most impressed old Arrow was Fuller's 
stepping into the breach over the 
threshing-machine. It began with a 
quarrel between the farmer and the 
engineer who went from farm to farm 
during the threshing season, drawing 





THE APPLE TREE IN THE ORCHARD, 


high wages, and choosing his dates 
like a lord. A high and mighty man 
was the engineer, and he and Mr. 
Arrow fell out at the last moment. 
The grain was promised, its time of 
delivery fixed, when the engineer went 
off and left them all in the lurch. 
The farmer saw he must break and 
lose his contract, and this was exactly 
what the engineer wished him to do 
and on what the vindictive fellow 
counted. Old Arrow must come to 
him and come on his knees ; and even 
then, perhaps, he wouldn’t so much 
as look at him. It was in the thick 
of this crisis that George Fuller stepped 
in, quietly stoked up the machine, and, 
in some mysterious fashion, set it 
going; and he kept it going till the 
last stack was threshed, and Hook, 
gaping with wonder, was ready to 
drive a full load off to the miller’s. 
Bank Farm had saved its contract ; 
its enemy, the engineer, was utterly 
defeated and put to rout. He had 
come round and prophesied explosions 
and a burst boiler. Henceforth old 
Farmer Arrow boasted of George 
Fuller as other men boast about an 
only son. And indoors Miss Betsey 
consulted his likes and dislikes when 
she cooked the dinner; while Mrs. 
Arrow, now grown white-haired and 
very frail, no longer made him rub his 
boots, but placed his slippers along- 
side ‘‘ Dad’s”’ before the parlour fire. 


VIL. 


It took George Fuller four years 
to make Bank Farm a farm of note, 
to draw it up to the level and a little 
ahead of its most progressive neigh- 


bours. Now it was yielding more 
than it had ever earned before, and 
the money sunk in the new develop- 
ments had been repaid to capital. 
George had his share now instead 
of a fixed wage ; the work was growing 
easier ; and there came at last a day 
when he announced his intention of 
marrying and settling down. The lady 
was a younger sister of his old friend 
Mr. Clarke. 

“You're not going to leave us?” 
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asked the farmer, when the news was 
broken to him. 

“That’s for you to say, sir,” re- 
sponded George with a smile. 

“Well, what I’ve been thinking is 
this,” said Mr. Arrow. ‘I’ve done 
my share of work and I’ve earned a 
rest. There’s a nice little house at 
Seabrook I’ve been wanting, and Mrs. 
Arrow thinks so too, and so does Betsey. 
Facing the sea it is, and with a garden 
to potter about in. Well, what I’ve 
been thinking is that if you pays me 
half what the farm earns till Mrs. 
Arrow and me is both dead—it won’t 
be long now—and after that a third 
to Betsey—she’s a rare tough ’un— 
when we're all gone the farm ‘Il belong 
to you, absolutely and for good. 
Meanwhiles you'll have your half or 
two-thirds, as the case may be. You 
see, I haven’t got a son of my own and 
you're welcome, George. It’s not as 
though I could carry it away with me, 
and I think I’ve earned a rest. And 
besides you deserve it, working as 
you've been doing, and nobody en- 
couraging you, this last ten year. 
Will you stay on at that?” And, 
“It’s better than being a bailiff,” he 
added slyly. 

“You're offering me a deal more 
than I deserve,’’ George answered ; 
“most of the work’s been a pleasure— 
the greatest pleasure, really, I’ve 
ever known.” 

“And you'll keep old Hook on— 
just for old time’s sake ? ” 

“Hook can stay as long as he 
pleases.” 

“That’s all I’ve got to say about 
it,’ ended the farmer, “and when 
you and Mrs. George Fuller want to 
come into Bank Farm just give the 
word.” 


* * * * 


In the new plantation at Bank 
Farm that once was the big orchard, 
there stands an ancient, spreading 
apple-tree that George Fuller never 
had the heart to grub with the rest. 
It is the same apple-tree from which 
his father was picking when he fell 
off the ladder and broke his neck. 
And looking at it in May when the pink 
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blossom comes round again, or in 
October when its shrunken fruits are 
ripe, George Fuller always falls a- 
thinking and old images rise up out of 
the past. He sees the little boy that 
Farmer Arrow took hold of, as he 
might have taken a stray kitten and 
given it milk; he sees the interior 
of Hook’s cottage and a young man 
grown discontented, yet daring no 
future but the poor and pitiful same- 
ness of to-day ; and then he sees that 
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same young man acquiring knowledge, 
devouring it, eager for it, all the starved 
years released, and clamouring to have 
their hunger stilled.... The old 
apple-tree stands there to-day. George 
Fuller sees it topping the young fruit 
he has planted, taking much out 
of the land and yielding nothing. 
“Let it stand,” he says, “‘ let it stand 
—as a reminder, in case I get lazy 
and inclined to forget that I must 
work.” 


LIME BLOSSOM. 


3m do you remember the quiet meadow way ? 


Oh, do you remember the grey and silent tower ? 


The skylarks of Lingwood were all in song that day, 


The lime trees of Lingwood were all in fragrant flower. 


We spoke but in heart-beats, we had no words to say ; 


Oh, was it a lifetime, or was it but an hour ? 


The skylarks of Lingwood were all in song that day, 


The lime trees of Lingwood were all in fragrant flower. 


’Tis still winding onward, the quiet meadow way, 


Tis still standing steadfast, the grey and silent tower, 


The skylarks of Lingwood are all in song to-day, 


The lime trees of Lingwood are once again in flower. 


HELEN TAYLOR 


Musical rights reserved. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE SUMMER. 


lt is summer! Joyous holiday-time! What! you smile. 
I will try and give you an account of the day that has just closed. 


age. Well—come 


ANG, bang. 
I start up out of deep and 
dreamless slumbers. Where am 


I? Atsea! Ah!—I know, yet surely 
this cannot be my little Downland 
village. Listen to the raging winds! 
They roar and scream and howl and 
whistle, and hurl themselves against 
the trembling windows, whip and lash 
them with hissing waters. Windows, 
forsooth—they are smoking lakes 
covered with storm-tossed wavelets. A 
thousand Furies are battling without. 
Listen ! listen! The very ceiling seems 
to sway and shake, the solid walls to 
heave their sides. The curtains belly 
out like sails. Brooding melancholy 
moans beneath my door. Hear the 
wounded groan within the hollows of 
my chimney! Thud—thump—vwhat's 
that >—my heart leaps to my mouth— 
a cloud of dust, black and acrid, rises 
from the hearth—soot and a poor 
dishevelled nest. 

Bang—bang—my hot water—tick— 
tick—eight o’clock—another day. 


Tick—tick—nine o’clock. 

Tinkle—tinkle—breakfast is on the 
table—steaming coffee, new milk warm 
from the cow, new laid eggs, home- 


Oh! how sceptical is the 


made bread, honey from the hive, fruit 
and flowers from the garden, a cloth of 
dazzling whiteness. Who would live 
in Cities ? 

Tick—tick—tick—tick. 


Still, one eats to live. 

Is this the well-loved scene that I 
have yearned for during twelve long 
dreary months—misty space, sweeping 
rains whirling round and round, tossed 
and bent this way and that as will the 
inconstant winds that fill my little 
room with dreadful sounds. The win- 
dows are blurred with tears. They 
weep. All Nature mourns. The Sun 
is dead. Listen to the solemn requiems 
in the chimney, muffled drums, great 
guns firing sullenly far away in the 
distance! 

Down with the blinds! Bind me a 
band of crape around my arm. Eheu! 
eheu! The Sun is dead, the Sun is 
dead ! 


Tick—tick. I peer down over our 
little terraced garden, perched high 


above the sunken road. What sights 
meet my eye !—poor tattered flowers, 
bees, wasps, flies, spiders, worms, 
snails, fledglings washed out of rocking 
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cradles—dead, all dead, all drowned— 
heigh-ho! heigh-ho !—all things that 
fly and creep—’tis another Deluge. 
The Millennium is at hand! Look on 
the road ! ’tis a rushing torrent—whish 
—whish! Watch the swirling waters 
fed by a thousand thousand hidden 
rills, by the billion leaves in yonder 
grove of mighty oaks and elms across 
the way, every leaf a waterspout. The 
winds swoop down upon those giants, 
and roar like frothing surf on the 
defenceless beach, beat and butfet every 
branch and trunk, give them stunning 
blows from above, assail them with 
horrible rushes from below—my dear, 
delicious grove. Oh! see the poor 
frightened birds venture upon a flight 
with dripping wing. Watch the leaves! 
—green, red, brown, yellow—they live ! 
they live! Up, up they fly, and shoot 
like stars, waltz, and dance a stately 
measure, pirouette upon their tip toes 
like the Russian dancers—and fall to 
earth. 


‘* Q-u-a-c-k—q-u-a-c-k ’’—that’s the 
only cheerful sound I have heard 
to-day—our two ducks that were 
brought up by a speckled hen, and 
know no other water but a rusty foot- 
bath sunken in the ground. They 
dream of the happy day when the 
waters shall cover the Earth again— 
ah! that will be a fine pond indeed. 
“ Quack ” — “ quack ” — “‘ quack ” — 
“ quack ’—drip—drip — blot — blot— 
s-ss—pitter patter, pitter patter—crick 
—crack — m-m-m-m-m — every nook 
and corner, every hole and crevice has 
its note—oh ! for the pen of Strauss to 
record them—what infernal music 
Nature is making—and listen—listen ! 
—there is a fifty-stringed harp that 
David might have sung his Psalms to 
stretching across the road—fifty gleam- 
ing wires, all hung with pearly tear- 
drops, and twanging like mad. 


wind 


Tick—tick—tick—tick—the 
lulls, it is playful, it gives mighty beats 
and blasts, sinks to a mighty sigh, then 


roars again. Tick—tick—the sky 
lightens. Tick — tick — tick — tick — 
there is a hole in the clouds through 
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which flows a stream of liquid gold. 
The SUN—the SUN ! 


B-z-z-m-m-m. All hail my cheerful 
Bluebottle—much-maligned Bluebottle, 
with the jewelled eye, the glistening 
wings, the burnished back. He sees 
it too, and sings, throws himself 
against the window panes, and looks 
at himself in a great golden teardrop. 
“ B-Z-Z-M.” “ B-Z-Z-M-M-M ”’—listen 
to the haunting strains of the ’cello— 
he takes a sudden flight, fiddling as he 
flies, follows the sunlight about the 
room, drops on to the bowl of sweet 
peas, on to the leaves of the fern, on 
to the case of humming-birds, and then 
hies him back to the window and hurls 
himself against it. ‘‘ B-Z-Z-Z’”’—how 
angry he is! I know—I know what 
the Bluebottle wants—I shoot up the 
window and out he flies. 

Behold the dazzling landscape—the 
swelling vale, garden and meadow, 
orchard and cornfield, the hanging 
woods that rise to the chalky rim of 
the Down half a mile away, high up 
where it meets the blue sky, the rolling 
white clouds. Oh! ye of little faith, 
the SUN liyeth. Let us sing unto the 
SUN !—great transmuter who hast 
changed gray desolation into this blind- 
ing sheen of gold and silver, and filled 
the world with rainbow hues. 

So up and away! Let us follow the 
Bluebottle. 

The sunken road drops down into 
the hollow where the little village 
nestles, old as the hills, beam and 
plaster, stone and flint, gable and pent- 
house eave, roofs red and gray and all 
awry, trees here, flowers everywhere, 
moss and lichen, ivy and creeper— 
now a very vale of diamonds. See 
how they sparkle and glitter in the 
sun. Was ever such wealth? They 
hang from every leaf, necklace and 
tiara. Every puff of wind brings down 
a shower of jewels on to the time-worn 
path of stone. 

This is fairyland—no Reinhardt trick 
of the theatre. 

So into the lane that runs through 
the cornfields up towards the Down 
top between hedgerows gemmed with 
wild flowers. The cows moo, the sheep 
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baa, the dogs bark, the cocks crow, 
the bees buzz, the flies bite, the 
thatcher sings, the thresher hums, the 
Sun shines. Oh! what sunshine—oh ! 
what sparkling air—oh! what frag- 
rance. Who stops the way ?—a little 
Saxon nursemaid, fair as Rowena, 
daughter of Cedric, to place a garland 
new woven, a convolvulus set in its 
middle like a jewel—round the brow of 
her chubby charge. The infant Bac- 
chus crows and gurgles, and is wheeled 
on sounding his rattle, ringing his 
bells. On, on, up, up, on, on, splash, 
splosh, higher and higher, heave and 
pant—here is the Down top—oh ! what 
a prospect, land and sea, a chain of 
swelling Downs, and the vast Weald 
stretching far, far away until it fades 
into blue haze and mystery. What a 
prospect, what beauties lie spread 
before me as if I looked down from 
a balloon. 

How the sounds rise! The village 
clock strikes twelve. I must begone, 
One must eat to live. Down, down, 
slip and slide, splash and _ splosh, 
spattered with milky chalk. Down, 
down, down. Whatisthat? I spring 
back. The ground is sable. I look 
up. Bah! ’tis but a laggard cloud left 
behind on the march. What is sun 
without shadow—see how it shines ! 
Down, down, down. The ground is 
black. What has happened? Who 
would believe it? A great Dragon has 
appeared in the Heavens. See! its 
dark wings spread over Down and 
Weald. What a terrible shape! A 
spot of rain, another, a heavy blot on 
my face, another, and another that 
stings. Boum—boum—are those heavy 
guns firing far away? I look up. A 
host of Dragons of lurid hue have 
joined company. See—they breathe 
fire, their forked tongues dart out in 
sharp zigzag flames. The wind be- 
stows a rude buffet on my cheek. 
Quick! quick! Hurry! hurry! I am 
in a dark lane hung over with arching 
boughs. Run! run! faster! faster ! 
Down, down—C-R-A-S-H—B-O-U-M— 
B-O-U-M—I am out of the wood: 
Faster! faster! run! run! pant and 
heave—I am in the road—swish, 
swish, splash, splosh, flash, B-O-U-M— 
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C-R-A-S-H—hiss—hiss—thunder and 
lightning, roar and rain and hail— 
hiss — hiss—and Home once more, 
dazed and drowned, and crunch down 
the white, frozen stones that have 
gathered on my doorstep. 


Tinkle — tinkle—dinner time—oh ! 
mutton of the South Downs—was ever 
meat so rich and juicy and tender. 
“ B-z-z-m-m ’’—’tis the accursed Blue- 
bottle that lured me out come back, 
dry as a bone. I snatch up my 
napkin to slay him—but no—I will 
stay my hand. Let him live. Oh! 
my Bluebottle, ’tis well for thee that 
I have dined so well. 


Tick — tick — tinkle — tinkle — tea- 
time. The storm is over, and has left 
the world all gray and desolate. Even 
my Bluebottle sits silent and brooding 
in a corner of the window, and there I 
leave him, and once more wend my 
pensive way toward the Down. The 
mighty winds are still, but for sigh or 
sob, signs of sorrow perhaps for their 
freakish tricks. On, on, up, up—till I 
reach a favourite resting-place mid- 
way, and look down. How it soothes 
one in this lonely spot to hear far 
below the voices of the little black 
figures at work amongst the corn, the 
sharp bark of the bob-tailed dog taking 
his sheep to the fold, the harsh creak 
of the wain as it turns in the clinging 
earth, the music of the roundabout in 
the cricket field, the clear notes of a 
bugle, the puffing of the train passing 
into the wood and enveloped in clouds 
of steam flushed by the open furnace. 
Ah! how pleasant it is to see the 
friendly flames. They are lighting 
lamp and candle in the village—kindly 
spots of red and yellow glance through 
the gloom and beckon the weary 
labourers homewards. Night falls fast, 
melancholy reigns, I will begone—ugh ! 
ugh! what moist and clammy thing 
has touched my cheek ?—a wheeling 
bat—the spirits of the night are 
abroad. 


Lamplight—dazzling napery—new- 
laid eggs—bread and fruit and honey 
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Tick—tick—puff—puff—how sweet are 
the uses of tobacco after such a day. 
Tick—tick—the wind is rising—solemn 
voices are murmuring in the chimney— 
the grove has been roused out of its 
slumbers and begins to roar again. 
Alas! alas! Tick—tick—ten o’clock— 
bed time—I go to the door to view the 
night. The Heavens are filled with 
great black clouds, and there in the 
South a jagged lamp of gold peers 
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through them for a moment—the Har- 
vest Moon, and then vanishes like a 
phantom. 


B-Z-Z-M-M—the Bluebottle takes 
my yellow lampshade for the SUN, 
He sings a merry song and basks in the 
warmth. Click—click—out goes the 
light—I will save thy life, my Blue- 
bottle—perhaps to-morrow—to-morrow 
the SUN will shine. 


CHARLES MorLEy. 





“GAY NOVEMBER.” 
A SEASONABLE LYRIC. 





I’ll carol you in with a song ; 
In my lyric I'll tell 
Of your joys and dispel 
The bad name you have carried too long. 
The poets of old found you foggy, 
And muggy and chill, so they said ; 
But the Country Mouse heeds not their moanings, 
And comes up to London instead. 


Cnn hither, grey month of the fog, 


There is no place like Town in November, 
With the shops and the shows at their best ; 

So he hies up to Euston or King’s Cross 
While the Country is taking its rest. 


In November, Fair November, 
How the poets have slandered your fame. 
You've a very bad name, 
Yet I love you the same, 
And your praise in my lays I shall always exclaim ; 
In the dances and romances 
We’ll remember November’s renown. 
All provincials contrive to be young and alive 
In November :—in Town. 


In the Fall there’s a call each provincial will hear, 
And at King’s Cross or Euston arrives. 

He will skip on a trip to that Mecca so dear, 
Then to see all the Town he contrives. 

Though the poets of old found you chilly and grey, 
In November there’s no place like Town. 

In the jolly old Strand Life is rapid and grand, 
And Merriment puts on her Crown. 

All is bustle and whirl, e’vry woman’s a girl 
Piccadilly’s right side of the Styx, 

And old Charon you'll find you are riding behind 


In a taxi Fourteen twenty-six. 
C. V. HowarD VINCENT 
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Mr. Moses's “Trim” performs a trulu unique feat in driving ILLUSTRATED 
the sheep through the legs of the photographer's camera. 


This is a feat which has never before been attempted or FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


accomplished by any dog, and obviously it does not form 


a part of the regulation trials 


dogs were first introduced by 

Mr. Lloyd Price, of Rhiwlas, 
Bala, North Wales, in 1873. The 
object for which they were originally 
instituted was to promote a_ better 
training of sheep dogs amongst the 
Welsh farmers. 


he trials of working sheep- 


THE AUTHOR, 


Strange as it may seem, though the 
mountainous districts of Wales have 
been devoted from time immemorial 
almost exclusively to sheep rearing, 
the old-time farmers took little trouble 
in the training of dogs to collect and 
work their sheep. In fact, previous 
to the inauguration of the competitions, 





























Driving through the hurdle passage. 


‘Old Jem" is watching for the next command from his master. The exit is only two feet six inches 
wide and the man is stationed two hundred and fifty yards distant. 
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the duties of the Welsh sheep dog were 
confined principally to the task of 
hunting and chasing sheep back again 
up the mountains whenever they 
strayed down to graze upon the more 
fertile pastures in the valley which 
the farmers reserved for their cattle. 
This was well enough so long as the 
sheep were roaming at will among 
their native haunts and feeding grounds, 
but whenever it was necessary for the 
farmer to gather his flock together the 
trouble began. The hardy little 
animals are wild and timid creatures 
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much more thoroughly and satis 
factorily, and without hustling or 
distressing the sheep themselves. 

The systematic training of sheep- 
dogs has indeed accomplished for the 
sheep-rearing hill farmer almost as 
much in the way of labour-saving as 
the adoption of agricultural machinery 
has done for the farmer who cultivates 
the lowlands. 

The sagacity displayed by a really 
good sheep-dog gathering sheep upon 
a mountain side, often a mile or more 
away from his master, must be seen to 


























Three sheep is the number used in sheen dog trials. 


The photograph represents Mr. Moses and “‘ Nip” taking the sheep towards the final pen. Ina 


sheep dog trial a great deal depends upon the class of sheep which the dog has to drive. 


Those 


which are inclined to face and charge the dog are often the cause of the dog losing the competition. 


that are not easily induced to leave 
their mountain home ; moreover, when 
at liberty they are scattered in small 
lots over immense tracts of country. 
To gather sheep from the mountains 
with the aid of dogs alone was in those 
days, with few exceptions, an utter 
impossibility, consequently as many 
as ten or twelve men had to be employed 
to scour the mountains, and even then 
many: stragglers were inevitably left 
behind. Nowadays all that is changed, 
one man can with the assistance of a 
good sheep dog do the same work 


be believed. When the farmer goes 
out to gather his flock for shearing or 
other purposes, far away upon the 
bleak hillside little clusters of white 
spots are all that are to be seen. The 
farmer takes up a position upon some 
point of vantage, gives a word or 
whistle of instruction to his four- 
footed companion, and the dog bounds 
away in response till he seems no more 
than a tiny moving speck occasionally 
visible in the distance. Sharp and 
shrill the farmer’s whistle pierces the 
keen mountain air, and ever and 
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anon, as though by magic, : the little 
white dots begin to move and con- 


verge towards a common centre. In 
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large white patch that marks the 
remainder of the flock, which keeps on 
the move, drawing nearer and nearer 


























“Trim” penning the last sheep at the final pen. 


response to one signal the sound of the 
dog’s answering bark can be heard; 
another signal and he drops as though 
shot, and is as silent as the grave. In 
the dim distance a few sm4ll dots can 
be seen, they are some stragglers that 


have been overlooked; a whistle gal- 
vanises them also into motion, but in 
the wrong direction; a moment later 
and they are merged into one motion- 
less white blot upon the dark mountain 


side. The blot moves again, not quite 
in the desired direction; whistle suc- 
ceeds whistle in quick succession, and 
at each one the little moving blot alters 
its course, zig-zagging this way and that 
until it finally becomes merged in the 


until the sheep take shape and can be 
seen coming down steadily with the 
dog dodging in their rear till they are 
rounded up and brought to a standstill 
within reach of the farmer’s stick. 
Such a sight is common to-day upon 
the Welsh mountains or in the Scottish 
highlands, though it is not given to 
every man to acquire perfect mastery 
over his animal ; so much depends upon 
both man and dog. A dog belonging 
to a man who takes no interest, or has 
not the knack and patience necessary 
to teach him is worse than useless. 
The dog often reflects to a great 
extent his master’s character. An 
excitable, hasty-tempered man _ gen- 


























* Trim” bringing the sheep up to the Maltese Cross. 
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erally has a headstrong, wilful dog 
that is hard to control. Some dogs, 
born of a long line of carefully-trained 
sheep-dogs, take to working sheep as 
ducks do to water ; a savage, uncon- 
trollable brute, whose only ambition 
seems to be to worry and abuse the 
sheep, and there are hundreds of such 
animals, is simply a hindrance and a 
source of trouble to its owner, as any- 
one who is acquainted with sheep and 
their ways knows full well. 

The sheep-dog proper must above 
all things be gentle and patient with 
its often cantankerous charges, yet 
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the whole fraternity green with envy 
Such a dog is, for instance, ‘‘ Old Jem,” 
not beautiful to look at, but of sterling 
quality, which has won for his master 
over {200 in cash quite irrespective of 
the value of himself and his progeny. 

The challenge cup offered annually 
by the Vale of Llangollen Sheep-dog 
Society is looked upon as the blue 
ribbon of the sheep-dog world. This 
trophy was annexed by Mr. Moses’ 
“Nip,” one of the dogs figuring in 
our illustration, when only fourteen 
months old. 

Sheep-dog trials are now held in all 





























Mr. Moses and “‘Trim" at the Maltese Cross. 


In this photograph the sheep are going through correctly, that is straight. instead « 


firm and masterful enough to inspire 
the timid sheep with sufficient sense of 
fear to cause them to move away in 
another direction at its appearance 
and approach without creating such a 
dread as to cause a panic-stricken 
stampede. Such strains of dogs are 
scarce and highly-prized by their 
owners, though from the show-bench 
fancier’s point of view their often 
nondescript exterior cannot be classi- 
fied into those niceties of shape and 
colour in which the judge of show 
dogs delights. Many a sheep-dog that 
would not attract a second glance from 
a professional London dog stealer has 
won enough in money prizes to turn 


f turning. 


parts of the . world—Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia ; in fact, wherever 
sheep are reared in any quantity. 

Perhaps one of the most favourable 
opportunities the general public has 
of watching one of these absorbingly- 
interesting spectacles is during the 
well-known agricultural show held each 
year in Lord Rothschild’s beautiful 
park at Tring. A description of an 
actual trial witnessed by the writer 
in these ideal surroundings will give an 
idea of the exacting nature of the tests 
and high standard of perfection to 
which the numerous entries have to be 
trained before they can compete with 
the remotest chance of success. 
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A portion of the vast park, some 
threequarters of a mile long and about 
half as wide, remote from the show 
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prizes for two dogs working together 
as well as for single dog trials. The 
number of sheep that have to be driven 


























Sheep just released in readiness for a trial. 
The dog starts and has to find them from a distance of 600 yards. 


ground where the exhibits are 


localised, is divided off by a rope 


fence; this constitutes the course, of 
which thousands can obtain a full and 
uninterrupted view. The competitor 
takes up his stand near the centre 
with his dog or dogs, for there are 


round the course is three only; this 
small number greatly increases the 
difficulties of the subsequent manceu- 
vres. Fresh sheep are provided for 
each competitor, usually those of the 
wild, hardy, mountain variety. At a 
given signal the animals are released 





























“Trim” driving three sheep round a telegraph pole, 600 yards from his master. 
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from a cart that is out of sight in a 
clump of trees on a hill some half a 
mile distant. The dog must then 
locate the sheep, the master remaining 
in the centre of the course guiding and 
directing him by voice or whistle as he 
chooses. The obstacles consist of, 
first, what is termed ‘‘a false fence,”’ 
that is to say, two short lines of hurdles 
so placed as to leave a wide gap through 
which the dog must drive the sheep ; 
should he allow them to run round 
the end of one of the lines instead of 
through the centre gap the sheep 
must be driven back and another 
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will be seen in the photograph, con- 
sists of two lanes intersecting at right 
angles, each passage being only just 
sufficiently wide to permit the sheep 
to pass in single file. It must 
not be imagined that the wild mountain 
sheep, terrified at their unwonted sur- 
roundings and the presence of a strange 
dog, submit tamely to being thus 
driven past alternative openings with- 
out strenuous efforts to break away 
and bolt in whichever direction their 
erratic fancy dictates. The master 
must be on the alert for these attempts 
and be quick and decisive in giving 


























Mr. Moses and "Old Jem” at the final pen. 
When penning in this last pen, the man is allowed to assist his dog. 


attempt made. The next obstacle is 
a flag-post, round which the sheep 
must be driven in a circle before being 
conducted through a V-shaped gap 
made with two hurdles. If the dog 
negotiates these obstacles successfully 
he will have brought his charges to 
within about a hundred yards of his 
master. Having been successful in 
bringing the sheep so far a very 
difficult task awaits both dog and 
master at the ‘‘ Maltese Cross.” At 
this, and the final “ penning up” of 
the sheep the master is permitted, by 
the rules of the trials, to assist his dog 
personally. The “ Maltese Cross,” as 


his dog instruction as to how to frus- 
trate these sudden rushes ; it is upon 
the promptitude and correctness with 
which the dog responds to the signals 


that success or failure depends. It is at 
the cross that the innate perversity 
of the sheep’s nature asserts itself, 
with the result that the first animal 
very frequently turns down one or 
other of the cross lanes instead of 
going straight through. When this 
occurs the other two naturally follow, 
and all three must be induced to 
negotiate the passage again. Having 
driven the sheep through straight im 
one direction, the dog and his master 
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must then bring them back and run 
them through the other lane at right 
angles to the original course. Finally, 
the even 
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tunate in his previous manceuvres he 
is extremely liable to exceed the time 
limit set for the competition, and thus 

lose the 








more diffi- 
cult task of 
“penning 
up” awaits 
the compe- 
titors. The 
final pen is 
formed of 
four hur- 
dles with a 
space just 
sufficient to 
admit one 
sheep at a 
time left 
open. The 





points 
awarded 
for pen- 
ning. 

It can- 
not be laid 
down as an 
infallible 
rule that 
the best 
dog for 
actual field 
work will 
always win 
a competi- 
tion, so 

















slightest 
over - anxi- 
ety on the 
part of 
the dog or his master is fatal at this 
stage of the trial. The difficulty of 


exercising the necessary self-restraint 
will be the more readily realised when 


one considers that it is often a matter 
of working against time, as should a 
dog have been a little slow or unfor- 


This photogranh illustrates what very frequently happens at the 
Maltese Cross, the sheep turning down the wrong lane instead 
of going straight on. 


much relies 
on the 
master and 
other inci- 
dental details which affect the judge’s 
decision. 

The most important consideration 
from the competitor’s point of view is 
the individuality of the three sheep 
which the dog is called upon to work. 
Some when released are found to be 

















A critical moment at the Maltese Cross. 
The sheep having been driven down the first lane have been brought back, and are about to be driven down 
the other one. 
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of his famous dogs at work on the farm, 
Mr. Moses is a great advocate of 
teaching a dog to work entirely by 


extremely wild, and cause the dog a 
lot of trouble by their frantic efforts 
to escape. Others often adopt an 


























“Trim” driving a sheep through ‘‘a false fence." 


The exit is 2 feet 6 inches wide, and the dog's master is stationed 250 yards distant. 


aggressive attitude towards the dog, 
and persist in facing round and charging 
at him instead of allowing themselves 
to be driven. This type of sheep is 
most exasperating, both to dog and 
man. Again, many dogs, more especi- 
ally young ones, are rendered excit- 
able by the applause of the spectators. 
To see sheep-dogs work to perfection 
one should watch them, as _ the 
writer has been privileged to do, 
being practised and trained upon their 
own home ground, where one can 
realise more fully the practical utility 
of a well-trained dog and the amount 
of labour which he saves his owner. 
The north of England and some parts 
of Scotland have always been noted 
for good dogs, the original strain being 
a cross between the smooth and the 
old Scotch bearded collie. These 
animals are naturally hardy, fleet- 
footed and sagacious, and for real 
skill in working sheep will hold their 
own against any dogs in the world. 
One of the most prominent and suc- 
cessful trainers is Mr. Moses of Oswes- 
try, who is manager of Lord Harlech’s 
Home Farm at Brogyntyn, and the 
accompanying photographs show three 


whistle instead of giving commands in 
ordinary language. The great advan- 
tage of this system is that the dog can 
hear and recognise the signals at a 
much greater distance, and when once 
accustomed to them is much less 
liable to misinterpret his master’s 
meaning than is the case when the 
command is given vocally. Many 
people seem to find a difficulty in 
training their dogs to work by whistle, 
but if the system is started at the com- 
mencement of a young dog’s training 
he will soon learn to appreciate the 
distinctions of sounds and obey them 
more readily. 

When making his way to the summit 
of a grassy hill with Mr. Moses and his 
dogs for the purpose of taking photo- 
graphs, the writer was at first a trifle 
disconcerted by his inability to dis- 
cover any sheep until assured by Mr. 
Moses that “ Trim” would find them, 
as he had instructed his shepherd to 
release three in a distant part of the 
park. Before sending “Trim” in 
search of the sheep, however, Mr. Moses 
took the precaution of ordering the 
other two dogs to lie down. “ You 
must never allow more than one dog 
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to work at a time under ordinary cir- 
cumstances,” he explained. Before 
the sheep were actually found Mr. 
Moses gave a demonstration of the way 
in which the dogs work even if there 
are no sheep to drive. A low whistle 
sent ‘‘ Trim” bounding away over the 
grass ; every now and then he would 
turn and look back at his master as 
much as to say, “I cannot see any 
sheep, which way shall I go?” but 
ever in response to the sound of a 
whistle, the slight variations of which 
are almost indistinguishable to an in- 
experienced ear, the dog would stop as 
though shot, lie down, race away to the 
right or left, continue straight on, 
retrace his steps towards his master, 
make a wide circuit, or zig-zag this way 
and that as though actually driving a 
flock of sheep. The actions of the dog, 
indeed, seemed absolutely automatic, 
no command having to be repeated. 
“All my dogs work like that,” ex- 
plained Mr. Moses, “‘as long as they 
can hear the whistle, but, of course, I 
do not usually manoeuvre them without 
sheep to drive, as a dog is liable to 
get the idea that you are fooling him, a 
point upon which all intelligent dogs are 
more sensitive than most people imagine. 
Indeed, all dogs very much dislike being 
laughed at or made to look ridiculous.”’ 
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the aid of field glasses. A whistle sent 
“Trim” off to the right in search of 
the animals, and having found them 
the intelligent creature immediately 
commenced to drive them towards his 
master. In order to demonstrate the 
perfect command that he had over the 
actions of his dog, even at so great a 
distance, for it must have been over 
three-quarters of a mile, Mr. Moses 
made “Trim” execute a series of 
manoeuvres, instructing the dog to 
drive the sheep round a telegraph post, 
in and out of two trees, take them back 
again to the original spot in which 
they were first- located, and finally 
drive them straight up to within reach 
of his master’s stick. Each and every 
one of these evolutions was carried out 
with such skill, intelligence and 
obedience on the part of the dog that 
it seemed hard at first to realise that 
“Trim” was actually obeying impli- 
citly his master’s command, and not 
just driving the sheep about for his own 
pleasure. 

This manceuvring of sheep at a dis- 
tance is a feature in sheep-dog trials, 
for which Mr. Moses considers that 
more points than are now granted 
should be given, as it demonstrates 
unmistakably the excellence of the 
training and also the actual utility of 


























Three of Mr. Moses’s famous sheep dogs. 


Reading from the left to the right, they are ‘‘Old Jem,”’ “ Trim." and “* Nip." 
dogs have won numerous competitions in all parts of England and Wales. 


These 
They are 


a special breed of dogs which take to sheep driving naturally. 


_ After a time the sheep were released 
in a clump of timber so far away that 
they were scarcely recognisable without 


a dog for field work. Many dogs are 
under perfect control as long as they 
are within reach of their master’s 
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stick, but cannot be relied upon 
implicitly when far away ; such a dog 
is obviously improperly trained. 

By the time “ Trim” had brought 
up the sheep hurdles had been arranged 
in identically the same manner in 
which they would be placed in an 
actual trial, and one dog after another 
took the sheep round the course. Mar- 
vellous as ‘‘ Trim’s”’ manceuvres had 
seemed when finding and driving the 
sheep in the open, the whole-hearted 
concentration of the dogs and the 
remarkable intelligence displayed when 
seen at close quarters as they cajoled 
or forced their charges through the 
narrow openings seemed almost in- 
credible. The subtle strategies and 
patience with which they induced the 
timid creatures to face and pass through 
the gaps beggars description. One 


moment the dog would be racing at 
full speed to the head of the sheep as 
they made a wild dash for liberty, and 
the next he would be crouched upon 
the ground advancing literally by inches 
in order to persuade the irresolute 
animals to pluck up courage and step 


through the opening up to which they 
had been driven. It is at such a time 
that the dog’s temper is often tried by 
an aggressive wether, which persists in 
facing round and charging his faithful 
guardian. Imagine the feelings of a 
competitor in a trial, with the know- 
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ledge that a stop-watch is ticking off 
the precious seconds of the time limit, 
watching one of these perverse crea- 
tures that refuses to be driven, stamp- 
ing and charging at his dog till the 
latter in self-defence snaps at it and 
thereby loses several marks. 

Patience and firmness are the key- 
notes of success in training a sheep-dog, 
though everything relies, in the first 
instance, upon the suitability of the 
dog taken in hand, for good sheep-dogs 
are born as well as made, and a well- 
bred puppy will have a natural instinct 
for the work which will reveal itself at 
an early age. 

Mr. Moses considers that the greatest 
mistake made _ by _ inexperienced 
trainers is that of unnecessarily check- 
ing and reprimanding a puppy before 
he really understands that he has done 
wrong; this treatment has ruined 
many a promising young dog. The 
proper way to train a youngster is to 
cultivate his intelligence by teaching 
one thing at a time, and on no account 
should the master permit anyone else 
to take his dog out, or allow him to 
work with or see an incompetent dog 
working. Even the best of dogs 
speedily acquire bad habits from being 
in company with indifferently-trained 
dogs, and bad habits are proverbially 
hard to eradicate in dogs as well as in 
human beings. 





BY AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 


HEN John Leech’s sweep was. 
asked by a Radical politician 


for his vote he said he would 
gladly have obliged the candidate, but, 
“Sir, you see, I can’t! I ’unts with 
the dook!’’ England is very for- 
tunate in this. Many a poor man gets 
his sport for nothing, and a very great 
deal of good feeling is engendered be- 
tween classes widely separated in man- 
ners, wealth, position, ideas, habits, 
wishes. Scotland, unfortunately, has 
scarcely any hunting counties. The 


nature of the country forbids the 


sport. It is impossible to ride after a 
fox who takes to the mountain side, 
so the most friendly of all sports is 
absolutely unknown to the larger part 
of the community, and a very great 
social and political loss it is. Shooting 
and stalking are of necessity sports 
in which few can engage. Cricket does 
not seem to “go down” with the 
youth of Scotland. Frequently village 
cricket is got up, but it soon dwindles 
away. Football, indeed, is always 
with us, but in more rural districts it 
is little better than punt-about: a 
desultory kicking of the ball hither 
and thither without aim, discipline, or 
direction. The other form of football, 
that is watching other people get the 
kicks—they do not care to suffer 
themselves—is only a too general sport 
beloved by the young men of the 
towns, 

There is, however, an occasional 
sport much enjoyed in company by a 
great many farmers and others, that is 
the annual (or possibly twice in a 
winter) roe hunt in the greater woods. 


The roe is a charming creature to 
watch, but he is also one of the least 
understood of the dwellers in the 
woods. 

The red deer we know very well—in 
scores of places all over England he 
comes, in the great parks, perhaps 
close up to the windows of castle or 
of manor house. Still better we know 
the fallow deer, a creature almost 
beloved by those who live not too far 
from park palings. 

The roe, however, is the child of the 
wild. No park or pleasant chase for 
him. He hates even the semblance of 
confinement, and will run till he drops 
inside a fence he cannot jump rather 
than take kindly to the idea of any 
curb on his limitless liberty. 

Of all the huntable things we have 
the roe is the most fidgety. When you 
have seen a stag lie down, say, about 
ten to eleven o’clock, you may be 
pretty sure he will rest there till half- 
past two or three. When you see a 
roe lie down you may be equally sure 
he will up very shortly. He is far 
more difficult to stalk than a red 
deer. The latter is often betrayed, 
even when lying down in deep heather, 
by his antlers. Not so the little roe; 
he lies with his chin stretched out close 
to the ground, and he can raise his 
head behind the bracken in which he 
lies and see around him without being 
seen himself. Only when he steps 
daintily a few yards around and takes 
a nibble at a bit of fern or grass do you 
catch sight of him, and the next 
moment he is lost to sight in the dense 
bed of ferns till he emerges again into 
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some other little opening farther on. 
If you stalk him you must use all your 
craft, as much and more as with a red 
stag, but you must be far more careful 
not to make a rustle in the ferns or to 
touch the tall fronds so as to make 
them waver. Certainly the buck will 
catch sight of the unusual flutter of a 
single frond, and he will either make 
off up the hill, barking at intervals as 
he goes, or, plunging into some ferny 
den, he will lie down and listen, and 
not move again till he thinks the danger 
gone. The roe is good to eat ; better 
than the stag, not so good as the fallow 
deer. You must, however, interview 
your English cook before you let her 
spoil the meat, as she certainly will if 
you give her a chance. Go to your 
German cookery book, and there learn 
how thoroughly the roe meat has to be 
larded with the needle and basted till 
the natural dryness is overcome (a roe 
carries but little fat), and then with 
good luck you may have, I do not even 
.then say you will have, a good dinner. 
Little, however, the Scottish farmer 
troubles his wife about a roe’s dryness. 
He boils all he gets. Meat, ancient 
hen, rabbit, roe, and boiled with 
onions, carrots, anything, everything— 
a right tasty mess is produced. 

But before he is made into spoon- 
meat let us see what sort of a life he 
has led, what play he has had, what 
mischief he has done, and if anyone 
can say a good word for him whilst 
alive. Born he was about May, and 
with his little spotted sister he lay very 
close when his careful mother pressed 
them down with her nose till she 
returned hours later to let them suck. 
Soon he and the sister made a bonnie 
pair as they followed or played around 
their dear mother, and sometimes, but 
very seldom, to them has come a third— 
a little lost foster brother whose own 
mother had died or been destroyed in 
some rabbit trap. 

It is seldom it happens, but you do 
sometimes see three young roe follow- 
ing one doe, and it is often obvious, 
by the difference in size, that they 
have belonged to two mothers. 

Generally you see father, mother 
and their two fawns, and you seldom 
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see more than four roe together ; if you 
do, it is either by the chance described 
above or because immediately in 
front of the beaters two lots have 
accidentally run the same _ roe-run 
through the trees. Roe often lose one 
of their fawns. Foxes take them, and, 
in deer forests, the eagles sometimes 
strike them a little way from the 
shelter of the woods. You sometimes 
see them far out on the open hill, but 
roe are essentially lovers of the shelter. 

Possibly, too, the stoat takes his 
toll of the very young fawns. This 
little beast, the bravest, fiercest thing 
in Great Britain, can easily kill so 
tender a creature as a roe fawn, and it 
is easy for the stoat or stoats—for they 
hunt in bands—to find it in the long 
miles they hunt over so diligently 
every day. If the carrion crow, too, 
gets but a glimpse of the roe-fawn’s 
eye its death is certain, and few people 
know of the vast numbers of these 
wicked birds which come across the 
North Sea each autumn. Most of 
them, it is true, remain about the 
coast, but some go farther inland, 
and some remain the next summer to 
breed. The Viking seldom went back 
to Scandinavia; so, too, the carrion 
crow—pirates both, if they like the 
country they stay. 

Next year the buck grows horns— 
very short and weak, but the next 
year again he grows horns, well, better, 
but still not very adapted to fighting ; 
then his third set of horns appear in 
his fourth year strong, rugged, and 
each with three very sharp points. A 
battlesome beast he is now, ready 
to fight all comers for his lady love. 
Mating generally takes place in the 
end of July, and in early November he 
frequently loses his horns, and becomes 
a very quiet person till they are grown 
and clean of velvet again. Merry 
little creatures they are in their 
courting, and it is comical to see first 
the buck chase the doe in a small 
circle round and round a fir tree or a 
whin-bush ; suddenly they turn, and 
the doe chases the buck till both are 
exhausted and stand panting till, 
breath regained, they start off again. 
Sometimes instead of a circle you may 
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find a great figure of eight, perhaps a 
couple of feet wide, and this is where 
the roes have literally worn away the 
grass in their long-continued love 
chase of each other. Between the stag 
and the roe buck there is one great 
difference. The stag, by dint of 
violence, amasses a great harem, and 
keeps it just so long as he can by 
beating off any competitor, and by 
rounding up, with sore digs in their 
ribs of his brow antlers, any of his 
ladies who try to slip off. A greater 
than he appears, beats him in fair 
fight, and immediately appropriates 
the whole harem, whilst the previous 
possessor slinks off with, if he is 
lucky, perhaps one or two hinds. The 
roe, on the contrary, fights bravely 
for his mate, but once paired he 
remains true toher. In some Highland 
districts—and it is much easier to 
observe the habits of wild animals in 
or on the edge of the forests than in 
lowland woods—it is believed that roe 
pair for life, and sometimes it is even 
asserted that a widowed doe remains 
a widow all her life. Other people 
believe that it is the doe and not the 
buck that does the hunting for a mate ; 
that is, if the buck is killed the doe 
will go off to another district and 
bring back another husband to the 
spot she has been accustomed to. It 
is almost impossible to see enough of 
roe in the lower woods, especially 
Where the dark spruce or the young 
birches are thick and strong, to be 
certain about identifying individual 
roe, but where deer forests have 
woods in their lower portions you can 
nearly always find at certain hours 
the same roe feeding just outside ; and 
you can get to know individual deer 
by sight, and all the more easily in 
these days of barbed wire, for this 
form of fence causes much abnormality 
in the shape of the horns of deer 
whilst they are in the stage of velvet. 
Roe destroy a certain number of young 
trees, especially larch, of a size, say, 
4 or 5 feet high, which they delight 
to bend backwards and forwards to 
rid themselves of their velvet about 
May, and you will find the young 
tree, with its white wood showing and 
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its bark in strips, bleeding to death. 
In summer they do some damage by 
making their beds in the corn when 
it is just high enough to cover their 
backs, and many a buck I have 
stalked in this season. He will not 
suit your delicate taste, but the farmer’s 
wife and his hired men will quickly 
dispose of him in soup. 

Be careful at this season not to put 
a bullet into a doe by mistake, or you 
will orphan her twin bairnies. 

One old farmer I knew well always 
loved to see the roe out feeding in his 
corm on summer evenings, for he 
stoutly declared they hardly touched 
the young oats, but that they busied 
themselves with the “ yar,” a stinking 
weed which is a perfect nuisance on 
certain soils, both among turnips and 
corn, and which indeed in seasons of 
slow growth will almost choke the 
proper crop. Most farmers see a roe 
in the corn, and at once they jump to 
the conclusion that he is after the corn, 
and that they and their crop will be 
ruined. Few have the sense to notice 
that the roe when grazing always 
seems to have his mouth much below 
the level of the corn, and really he 
probably is, as my old friend always 
said, nosing among the weeds below 
the corn. Of course, no one would say 
they do no damage at all. Then when 
October and November come you see 
them, but not so often as earlier in the 
year, among the turnips, and here, if 
they are numerous, they really do 
much harm, slipping out through a 
break in the fence of the wood ; with a 
kick or two they run out ten or 
twenty yards into the field, put their 
heads down, and begin to feed greedily. 
You do not so often see them as in 
summer, because in Scotland night 
falls early in the autumn, and roe as 
the winter approaches grew more shy. 
They now like the higher and larger 
woods, and leave the low woods if they 
have the chance of going to the higher. 
If not, they hang about the low 
woods all winter. There is one place 
I know of in a dense coppice within 
a fairly large wood, it is within 
thirty yards of a railway platform, 
and trains are screeching there every 
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day, yet it is a certain place in which 
to find roe. Red deer hate trains, but 
roe seem soon to become as accus- 
tomed to them as cattle, and more so 
tian sheep. It is curious why certain 
wild animals seem to prefer places 
where mere man would think alarms 
were constant. Why does the par- 
tridge so constantly nest close to a 
footpath ? Why does a rabbit seem 
to choose a seat close to a road on 
which dogs are constantly passing ? 

But we have found the roes in real 
mischief among the “ neeps,” and the 
farmer has been grumbling to the 
keeper, and perhaps at the kirk door 
he has met the laird, too. 

What would the glen do without the 
kirk to exchange all the gossip at ? 

Then perhaps the under-keepers are 
sent round their various beats to invite 
such of the farmers—“ sheeting 
ganiuses ’’—whom they know “to like 
a shot,” to meet at the ‘‘ Cairnmere 
Brig ’’ on Tuesday week punctually at 
nine in the morning, and each, if he 
can, is to bring a beater with him, and to 
be very sure that morning, if he has a 
dog, to see that he is securely tied up 
at home before he leaves. It is no end 
of a nuisance to find a collie ram- 
paging through the beat, and when 
presently the brute is identified as 
“just Sandie Grey’s,” the delinquent 
owner thinks himself absolved by 
saying, ‘‘ Ah! the puir beastie has just 
followed me,” and all that can be done 
is to tie up the disobedient one to his 
master’s man, if he has brought one. 
Probably, too, a note is sent across the 
hill to the wood sawyer in the next 
glen, or down the riverside to the 
mason-man, commonly employed on 
the estate ; to the local doctor, popular 
among them all; the vet, too; to 
the banker at the turn of the road 
some five miles off; and, in some 
rare cases where he is a “ special” 
good fellow, the minister may come ; 
the local roadman also, for he always 
knows “‘fa ’s daeing”’ far and wide, 
and at lunch he will put in some 
crabbed saying or tell ‘a ’ba”’ which 
will set all a-laughing. Well, Tuesday 
mor has come, and mostly on foot, 
but some with the “shalt” between 
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the shafts of their horrible gigs, the 
farmers drop about a quarter before 
the appointed hour into the nearest 
farm to tie up their ponies; each, 
with Scottish caution, has brought his 
own corn and hay, for it would not do 
to expect old Johnnie MacLaughlin to 
feed a dozen ponies; and the head 
keeper comes along on his bicycle, the 
younger men are there already. “‘ Now, 
James, ye'll just tak’ the outside by 
the wast the haill way till denner, and 
then you'll tak’ the low side the 
nicht.” ‘‘ And a’ you men and a’ you 
laddies ye maun na sheet ony hen 
pheesant, and just tak’ every care ye 
dinna sheet each ’ither.”” You might 
as well talk to the wind as tell a Scotch 
farmer to be careful where he shoots 
when he sees, or thinks he sees, a roe, 
for loose off he will, quite regardless of 
what else he shoots, particularly after 
lunch. They tell a tale of “auld Sir 
Wullie!’’ a man beloved by all the 
country-side, rich and poor; always 
ready with his joke in broad Scotch, 
able at the proper time to sing an old 
world song, knowledgeable about cattle 
and sheep, with a long white beard 
nearly down to his ample waist, and the 
bright blue eye which lit up with flame 
as he led his company of Hieland men 
at the Alma and did his share in the 
“‘ soldiers’ battle of Inkerman.” Such 
was old Sir Wullie. Wae ’s me! 
He’s awa’ to the land o’ the leal! 
One day at the end of a drive a 
stray roe was seen near by. Instantly 
a farmer levelled his gun. “ Dinna 
sheet, mon! dinna sheet, ye’ll sheet 
me,” he shouted. But too late, the 
farmer fired. Of course, he missed the 
roe, but he did not miss Sir Wullie. 
‘And ye hae shot me!” Sir Wullie 
jumped three feet in the air, and began 
a ‘‘ few words,” but the farmer humbly 
apologised. Quoth he, “Sheet you, 
Sir Wullie? Weel! I would na won- 
ner! for I’msome fou!” Truly alittle 
whiskey at a roe hunt is a dangerous 
thing. : 
First the keeper carefully counts his 
guns and then the beaters. Perhaps 
he reckoned on twenty guns coming , 
perhaps twenty-five have come. ‘ W ell, 
awa’ down the brae to the brig, and 
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then stretch yourselves out, and just 
be careful! the laird does na want a 
mon in the bag!” By the time the 
farmers and their men are lined out at 
the edge of the wood a motor-hoot is 
heard far back on the glen road, and 
a couple of these modern dangers come 
into sight with the laird and perhaps 
four or five friends, myself among 
them. 

It is very hard nowadays to get 
gentlemen to come to a roe drive. 
“Oh, I hate to shoot the poor things! ”’ 
“TJ would not shoot a fox.” Any 
excuse! The real reason being that 
at a roe hunt the shooting is not con- 
tinuous enough. Nowadays nothing 
will suffice save a constant letting-off 
of the gun. 

Therefore the young man of to-day 
likes grouse driving or heavy covert 
shoots, but he cares little to sit on a 
fallen trunk and wait an hour for the 
chance of a blackcock slipping over- 
head or a roe buck passing through 
the tree-stems. 

To-day he cares little even for the 
forest ; to toil all day and fire one shot 
does not appeal to him. If both rich 
and keen, he will not go to Scotland, but 
to British East Africa. Once I asked an 
Eton boy to some of the best partridge 
shooting in the country. ‘“‘ Oh, what 
do you think ? that J am going to fag 
after partridges?’”’ Forty years ago 
I would have gone anywhere for a few, 
a very few shots at partridges, but 
things to-day are changed. 

However, this morning the laird has 
four or five friends, including myself, 
and three of them are Englishmen 
who have never shot roe, and who 
want, even more than to kill roe, to see 
the capercailzie their host has promised 
them; so with three or four farmers 
they start away for a ride, perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile ahead. The 
Wood is very irregular in shape, perhaps 
800 acres in extent, in places half a mile 
wide, in other parts not so much, in 
Some parts more. The rides are fairly 
wide, and there are openings in places 
Where the storms of twenty years ago 
laid the timber flat, and also there are 
openings or breaks where the land is 
more or less cultivated. Places there 


are which once were crofts which Free 
Trade has ruined, and of which the 
School Boards, with their regulations 
about attendance, have made the 
occupancy impossible, and so they 
have gone back to heather and rush, 
half-grazed by the cattle from the 
nearest farms. 

When the laird has seen his friends, 
who are to be the forward guns, properly 
posted, he goes to his own station and 
his horn rings down the wood, to be 
answered in double notes by the head- 
keepers. Some men try to holla, and 
have the signal passed on by others 
outside the wood, some use a whistle ; 
well, a whistle disturbs all the dogs. 
Shouting disturbs the game; but a 
horn, whilst it is heard by the men at 
a great distance, seems to be disregarded 
by all else. Therefore I, since my 
first lesson at these roe hunts, always 
use one in all my covert shoots. At 
the sound of the keeper’s horn all 
advance gently, and very shortly the 
line begins to waver. The ground is 
very rocky. The ferns in November 
still cling round the drivers’ legs, it is 
not very easy going. The line soon 
begins to fire—a rabbit or two, a brown 
hare, give the first opportunities. 
Presently a roe is seen by one or two 
of the guns stealing forward a long 
way. In snowy weather roe go far 
ahead. I have seen roe go off a mile 
ahead of the driving line in heavy snow, 
but, while the bracken is still on its 
foot and the weather still green, the 
roe will lie often very close till they 
are almost trodden on, and then they 
will always try to break back, and 
you may as well try to head a pig 
back as to turn a roe when he means 
going. 

All of a sudden a tremendous uproar. 
“A rae! arae!arae!” Every gun 
in reach of the roe goes off, and the roe, 
unhurt, canters down the line perhaps 
some fifty yards ahead. Every farmer 
who sees him fires both barrels, gener- 
ally into a tree, and at last they see 
his white stern showing large with all 
the hair everted, as he goes off to the 
guns ahead. Among the latter, of 
course, the farmers have lit their pipes, 
even though the wind is blowing from 
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them into the drive, so naturally they 
do not get the shot. The roe has the 
keenest nose of all the beasts of the 
woodland, and he quickly detects the 
poisoned air. He turns towards the 
driving line, but again he hears their 
distant shots and sometimes shouting ; 
so he goes down between the two lines, 
and, as he has made up his mind to 
go forward, he chooses a roe-path he 
has known for years, and with head held 
low he goes down it at a gallop. The 
old forester sitting so quietly behind a 
guest just touches the gentleman ; not 
a word or the deer will hear and turn 
again, a mere touch and a point, and 
as the roe clears the trees almost on 
the ride the guest fires, and, shot 
through the neck, the roe goes head 
over heels into the bracken. Mean- 
time the driving line have had good 
sport. Many ashot at rabbits, perhaps 
a few white hares have been picked up. 
A woodcock, wonderful! has fallen to 
a farmer. Afterwards he said, ‘‘ I’m 
nae vera weel accustomed to yon lang 
nebbit-fleeing beasties.”” Possibly, too, 


the forbidden hen-pheasant, for which 


the keeper tries in vain to extract a 
bottle of whiskey. Patiently waiting, 
one of the forward guns hears a great 
crash in the fir trees, perhaps a hundred 
yards in front of him, and he grips his 
gun with some excitement. He waits 
in vain! His Scotch loader says, ‘‘ It’s 
naething ! just a caper pitching in the 
trees!’’ And so it seems, for nothing 
comes forward till the drivers are near 
the bird, when he drops out of his tree 
without a sound and slides forward a 
few feet off the ground till he reaches 
a ride, then he turns sharply, generally 
going down the hill, past the line of 
heading guns, most of whom miss him, 
till he passes in front of one well 
accustomed to cailzie, and he is 
dropped, a huge mass of feathers, 
down the ride. I think he is the 
heaviest wild bird we have, and 
certainly he is one of the fastest. Ina 
club smoking-room you will hear men 
talking of their success with driven 
partridges and the marvellous rapidity 
with which the birds have come. One 
of my friends has a place where par- 
tridge, pheasant, grouse, black game 
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and capercailzie may all be found, and 
from one or two butts one can see the 
drive coming for a long way. Pheasants, 
once on the wing, leave partridge 
standing. Grouse fly past pheasants, 
and both are left behind by the black- 
cock, but the capercailzie passes them 
all—merely slides past them. He 
comes without a sound, he goes by as 
quietly as an owl. You see him far 
away—a very few occasional beats of 
the wing, and a thing like an eagle has 
come and gone! I have never yet 
seen any man, however brilliant a shot 
he might be, who till he got accus- 
tomed to them could rightly judge the 
pace of a capercailzie either passing 
from right to left or when rocketing 
over. It is useless to try to describe 
the fall of such a great bird when 
killed in mid-career. He falls with 
such a thump, and rebounds three or 
four times before his impetus is stopped, 
leaving a trail of feathers perhaps five 
and twenty yards long. The driving 
line kill a good many as they rise from 
the ground, but the only real sport 
capercailzie give is when you drive 
them over a big open in the woods, 
then if you can put your butts just 
behind the highest ridge in that open 
you can take them like grouse, and it 
is the most magnificent of all driving. 
My host has one great drive, probably 
a mile and a half long; from the butts 
one can see at least half that distance. 
It is a wonderful sight to see the great 
birds coming all the way. Perhaps 
that drive may yield twenty to twenty- 
five birds, and at least twice or thrice 
that number will be missed. 

To return to our roe. All at once 
another hurroo is set up. No Scotch 
beater can keep quiet when he sees a 
roe, but this time the poor beast 
receives his death-volley from the 
nearest farmers, and the doe goes 
away to the heading guns, and she is 
quietly stopped by the outside gun 
as she tries to break away. Shots 
abound, and probably come rather too 
near some of the heading guns, when 
the head keeper’s horn is heard again, 
and the under-men pass the word, 
‘Heading guns!”’ No more shooting, 
and all draw out on to the ride and 
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throw down their spoil, to be taken out 
at the ride’s end where the cart is 
waiting. Other drives are a repetition 
—all roe hunts are much alike, but 
lunch after the third drive is a great 
time. Too hungry to say much, all 
attack the great cauldrons which, 
brought up to some outlying farm in 
another cart, have been hanging for 
an hour over the wifie’s fire. Always, if 
possible, give your men lunch in some 
shelter, and always give them hot 
lunches. A great stew, made up of 
all sorts of meat and ground game, 
but always heavily peppered and 
spiced with lots of boiled potatoes and 
carrots and not much salt, will set your 
men fit and ready for the afternoon. 
Remember the farmers and the beaters 
have probably had their breakfast at 
six or earlier—they have had a hard, 
long walk of some miles. You had 
your breakfast at eight-thirty, and you 
came along in a motor. By twelve- 
thirty or one o'clock the beaters will 
be feeling some “ leer,”’ and the more 
so if they are boys. Fill them up with 
good hot lunch, most appetising, and 
your later beats will be all the more 
productive. Two more beats after 
lunch, and then all hands hear the 
laird’s horn blowing them down the 
hill, blowing them out of covert, and 
the long line concentrates on the road 
at the hill foot. By this time the 
game-cart is down. The roes are laid 
out side by side. The hares, brown 
and white, by themselves, two or three 
pheasants, perhaps fifty capercailzie, 
two or three woodcock, a few black 
game ; possibly even, and this will be 
a great treasure to be carefully pre- 
served, a hybrid cock between caper 
and black game. These hybrids are 
always cock birds, and their plumage 
1s glorious. Now comes an interesting 
bit of work. First the laird looks over 
the heads of the bucks which have been 
killed ; out of perhaps fifteen bucks 
he tells the keeper to cut off three for 
preservation, ‘“‘long necks, mind.” 
Half the beauty of a roe head when 
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stuffed is lost unless the neck, with its 
graceful curves, is preserved. Eight 
will have the horns and just the front 
of the skull sawn off‘and be cleaned by 
simply boiling them in the dogs’ house. 
Then the laird looks round. ‘“ Here, 
Sandie man, what did ye shoot ? Well, 
take away a hare.” ‘“‘ Now, Erchie, 
you're near the hill, take these 
two white hares; and oh, hie, take a 
couple of rabbits along to old Meggie 
as ye pass.” “I'll dae that, sir.” 
“Well now, let’s see! Here, Mac- 
gregor and McDowall! now ye’re 
neighbours, take a roe between ye, and 
mind I want some skins; so bring it 
down the next time you're a-long. 
Oh, MacMicking, you’ve a long family, 
take this one!” and the laird pushes 
with his foot one of the roe. ‘ You, 
what are you—married?”’ “ Yes, sir.” 
“Well, take two rabbits.”’ This man 
is just a farm servant. And “ Gar- 
dener, here’s two for you!’’ “ Postie, 
you here, two!’’ And so on down the 
line of men, each of whom goes off 
happy with something for the bairns. 
Meanwhile the old keeper jots down 
what each has got, and then totals up 
the bag. Fifty-three capercailzie, two 
grouse, three pheasants, four wood- 
cock, thirty-five roe, a partridge, forty 
hares, and ten white hares, with sixty 
rabbits make up a bag totalling two 
hundred and eight, which has given a 
deal of pleasure, and for which at 
least eight hundred cartridges have 
been fired, to a good many men ; and 
so a day closes, which has done a little 
to further endear an old laird to an old 
tenantry, among whom such phrases 
as ‘‘ security of tenure,” “‘ compensation 
for improvements,” ‘tenant right,” 
and so on are but as wild words. 
These farmers, these cottars, know 
right well that no tenant is ever 
“put to the road ”’ on “‘ their”’ estate, 
as they call it; the laird does the 
improvements, and all they want is 
better prices and a “bad harvest in 
the south.” 
“ Gude nicht to ye a’.” 
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And out of the darkness, out of the grave, 


That derelict brought 


her secret dead; 


For though Heaven weeps, and Hell may rave, 
Yet vengeance ts sure when blood ts shed. 


“ SHIVERS.” 

URING the whole of his twenty- 
D one months as boatswain of the 
old barque Fortuna his proper 
name was known only to her articles. 
This was not because of his position 
aboard, nor in any way due to the fact 
that “ bo’sun ”’ always drives away all 
thought of any cognomen except its 
equivalent ‘‘ Spunyarn.”” In a working 
way he regularly received his nautical 
title, but in all out-of-ear references to 

him it was ‘‘ Shivers.” 

His mere appearance was sufficient 
to single him out of a crowd ; yet the 
telling impression came with a know- 
ledge of the inner man, or such of it 
as one could get at through his ever- 
lasting sphinx-like bearing. A lack of 
flesh made his six feet two inches of 
bone, wiry muscle, and parchment skin 
seem to be a good hand’s-breadth 
taller than what they were. 
_ About him there was ever a peculiar, 
inexplicable air that repelled any true 
familiarity. Even I, to whom the old 
man had taken so unaccountable a 
liking that our shipmates jocularly 
spoke of me as “ ‘ Shivers’ son,” or 
“ the son of the queer fellow ”—I could 
never quite rid myself of a certain 

creepy’ feeling whenever those 
Strange, steely-grey eyes of his were 
fixed on me in our quiet dog-watch 
talks together. I say “ together,” 
because he rarely passed more words 
with any other member of the crew, 
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“the doctor’ excepted, than what the 
work in hand necessitated. 

Of this peculiar trait of his he 
commonly appeared unaware ; but at 
times, when a man chanced to blurt 
out an injudicious remark anent the 
bo’sun’s past, he would turn and give 
the man a look that plainly said: ‘So 
you would overhaul my _log-book, 
would you, and see what course I’ve 
run? No, you don’t!” And the 
barrier was impassable as a heavily 
surf-washed reef to an ordinary dinghy. 

Those uncanny glances were never 
more than momentary, and their effect 
on the seeker after hidden things and 
doings was the cause of that bye-name 
of ‘‘ Shivers.”” They usually occurred 
in quiet moments, when one had a 
brief opportunity of watching him in 
repose—that is, while he leaned against 
the rail smoking his evening pipe. 
Immediately after the eyeshot he would 
make some casual remark about the 
weather or the work then in hand, his 
tone on such occasions being always 
one of quiet indifference ; or he would 
silently disappear into the cabin which 
he shared with ‘‘ Chips,” to the latter's 
daily and secretly expressed dislike. 
Whenever he adopted this mode of 
evasion the one who had reverted to 
his past invariably found it impossible 
to keep away the feeling that the 
bo’sun’s keen, steady gaze was fastened 
on him through the porthole of the 
berth, and no matter how the man 
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strove to quell that uneasy impression, 
an inclination would grow on him to 
put some solid obstacle between him- 
self and that little circular piece of 
glass. 

Beyond his plain avoidance of any 
reference to his past life there was no 
real evidence as to the cause. Yet at 
the end of our first month out from 
home some of the more impressionable 
of the crew suddenly awoke to find 
themselves, almost irrespective of will, 
looking on him as one who had both 
sailed under some kind of black flag, 
and had assisted in carrying “ black- 
birds.” * Certainly he was old enough 
to have done these things in some 
parts of the world. This naturally 
lent strong colour to the whole idea. 
Despite his being straight as the fore- 
mast and still having uncommon 
strength, he was sixty-four years old— 
a truth which he never attempted to 
deny nor ever paraded. To me he was 
a mystery, and my respect for his 
memory keeps him one still. 

That his hands and features made a 
battered picture of stormy memories 
goes without saying. He did not 
shave, and the greyish-black hair about 
his face, which might have improved 
under the influence of a razor, was of a 
straggling “‘ down-east ” character—as 
though it was the first sparse, wiry 
crop of a stony ground. To look at his 
long, bony arms when resting one 
would hardly think that life existed 
under their mummified covering. 

Another peculiarity he had was the 
fact that he always impressed strangers 
with the thought of his being either a 
German or a Scandinavian ; this was 
in defiance of his accent being thor- 
oughly English, unmarred by any touch 
of dialect. He signed himself on the 
brig’s articles as a native of Blackwall, 
but no one believed the statement. 
He was a good penman, a fact that, in 
itself, was not merely remarkable. In 
the minds of his shipmates it aroused 
suspicions as to his former life, as such 
accomplishments always do in a 
fo’c’sle. Arguing from this, some said 
that he must have been a New South 
Wales convict; but, be that as it 





* Black slaves. 
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might, a finer seaman never trod a 
ship’s deck. 

His well-thumbed and ever handy 
Bible bore full witness of his surprising 
knowledge of its contents; yet he 
never talked religion, morality, or any 
kindred subject, nor could anyone at 
any time draw him into a discussion 
on any matter but seamanship. In 
detecting an effort to lead him into 
other topics he had the unerring in- 
stinct of a bird alighting on a twig. 
In his quiet, uncommunicative way he 
was as religious and as moral as ever 
man could be. 

Never did he close his eyes in sleep 
without reading a portion of his Holy 
vade mecum ; for to him it was this to 
the extent that if he went ashore to 
enjoy a stroll during an evening he put 
the shabby little volume in his pocket, 
to con its pages as opportunity or need 
should serve. Blow high, blow low, 
things go right or accidents happen, 
men growling and officers crusty, or 
all ‘‘shipshape and Bristol fashion,” 
no smile was seen on his face during 
the whole of that year and nine months. 
Nor did he show anger on more than 
two occasions. 

The first of these occurred whilst the 
barque was loading grain off Taganrog, 
in the Sea of Azov. A big, lumbering 
Cossack,* one of the surly order, need- 
lessly jostled against the bo’sun as the 
latter was carrying his dinner from 
the caboose. This caused the almost 
boiling soup to spill over the bo’sun’s 
hands, yet his remark to the man was 
of a truly pacific nature—a probable 
reason why the Russian replied with a 
particularly offensive epithet. It might 
have been the suddenness of the insult, 
or perhaps its very brutality, but which 
or whatever it was that roused the 
sleeping lion, it most effectually did its 
work. The bo’sun had sufficient under- 
standing of Russian to know what had 
been said to him. Scarcely were the 
words out of their speaker’s mouth, 
when the Englishman’s great hard fist 


* It may interest the reader to know that in 
Russian ports soldiers do, or did, labouring work 
aboard ship, and receive a few copecks of what 
they earn, the remainder of the money going to 
the State. They are, or were, allowed to do this 
as a favour ! 
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struck him squarely on the face, 
dropping him in a heap on a handy roll 
of hatch tarpaulins. 

Instantly there was a rush from all 
quarters, the Muscovites being fifty to 
the English dozen. But, as though 
there was not an atom of further 
danger, the long, lean striker stood 
calm and erect, the remains of his 
meal circled in between his left arm 
and breast. His lightning fit of passion 
seemed to have utterly spent itself 
with the blow. Its only indications 
were the still clenched hand, a grim 
firmness about the mouth, a dying 
glitter in his eyes, and the prostrate 
form of the Cossack. The chances are 
that his unconscious pose—the unmis- 
takable fact that there stood the 
righteous master—hand at bay—was 
the sole cause of the Russians remain- 
ing at a respectful distance until the 
heat of the matter cooled down. 

Among the first to appear on the 
quietening scene was the dandy little 
mate. He arrived just as the insulter 
regained his feet, apparently not quite 
certain as to what had happened, and 
undecided how to act. The officer, 
trembling worshipper of authority that 
he was, would have immediately given 
the brave old salt into the merciless- 
ness of the policeman on the quay ; 
but “the old man” put in a timely 
appearance from his cabin, whence he 
had seen the affair, and settled matters 
into their proper bearings. 

The other incident took place at 
Alexandria. For days past the cap- 
tain’s “ boy ”—a strapping Arab youth 
of about twenty years, engaged to 
accompany the master as a sort of page, 
porter, and guide combined—had 
systematically annoyed the bo’sun in 
well-nigh every way he could. He 
chanced to be a particularly interfering 
and aggravating “boy,” and had 
fastened on the quiet bo’sun as a 
fitting target for his unwelcome “ plea- 
santries,.”’ 

_ But the nail was clenched one even- 
ing while the old man sat on the door- 
sill of his berth reading the Bible. His 
pest appeared from aft, found himself 
a neighbouring seat, and scoffingly said, 
to the best of my recollection : ‘“‘ What 
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you read dere, bos’,eh? ... Oh,I see 
—what you call Bible. Ah, dat all same 
as de cotton-seed—no goot! Yes, you 
look—I look, too—you ol’ slave-driver. 
Yes, I know—you one time take slaves 
in Red Sea dhow—yes, I know.” After 
this chance shot there came a pause, 
and the bo’sun turned his piercing 
eyes from the Arab to his reading. 

“Say,” the tormentor recommenced, 
“you put dat fool book down, den 
come ‘shore long me—I show you 
house where plenty fun, and He 
threw his fez at the volume, knocked it 
out of its owner’s hands, and the next 
instant he writhed in the grip of a very 
devil of determination. 

The bo’sun’s far-reaching fingers en- 
circled his neck in a manner that 
threatened him death on the spot. 
By that clutch he was literally carried 
to the rail, squirming much like an eel 
held remorselessly by its gills. In his 
captor’s other hand was a piece of pork- 
rind, snatched at the moment from a 
platter by the fo’c’sle doorway. On 
the edge of the rail the bo’sun pinned 
his chest, seemingly oblivious to his 
struggle to escape ; then, almost under 
the noses of a score or so of the youth’s 
co-religionists, he smeared the splutter- 
ing face with that pork grease, then 
thrust the rind into his mouth and let 
him go. 

This, of course, cost the interfering 
Mussulman a severe penance ; yet he 
never again troubled our bo’sun. 

But to return to when and how the 
mysterious old man told me the follow- 
ing story. After a voyage that had 
taken us from the Mediterranean to 
Rio de Janeiro we were homeward 
bound from the Gold Coast, when we 
fell in with an unexpected breeze that 
took away the old packet’s fore-top- 
mast, the jibboom, did some other 
damage, and left us to find our way to 
St. Vincent, Cape de Verde Islands, 
under jury spars in place of those we 
had lost. 

Just as we had expected, the Portu- 
guese authorities put us into twenty- 
one days’ quarantine. This meant 





that while we lay at anchor in the bay 
our letters home were taken from us 
in a net-bag at the end of a boathook 
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that the new spars were brought 
almost alongside, then dropped over- 
board, and that we were left to do the 
fitting and rigging as best we could. 
It was during the second dog-watch, in 
the matter of time, when we had been 
there about four days, that “ Shivers ”’ 
told the story almost word for word as 
given here. He and I were sitting on 
the foc’s’le-head, smoking, reading now 
and then, talking at times of anything 
that occurred to us, including that 
curious sugarloaf islet in the middle of 
the little land-locked bay, with its 
lighthouse on the top, that, backed by 
the dark ground of the island beyond, 
seemed so like a white, huge, inverted 
note of exclamation dropping heavy 
end first from the heavens. 








THE TRAGEDY. 
““ Mystery,”’ echoed “ Shivers.” He 
put down the Book, took a long, 
reflective pull at his pipe. and fixed a 
contemplative look on the lighthouse. 

We had been talking about the 
mystery of the sea and of the way in 
which the sea seems to lend itself to 
human mysteries. Presently he said : 
“Listen, and I'll tell you the mystery 
of a man I sailed with... . All things 
between the cradle and the grave are 
on the ocean, the most being unknown, 
unguessed, although within touch of 
our hands. Birth, life and death, love 
and hate, cowardice and _ heroism, 
murder and self-sacrifice, all are here. 
.. . ‘Ocean, now, with all its waves, 
cannot wash out that dye.’ .. . Its 
discovery was fate’s own doing—a part 
of the ordered course of things. 

“And he ?—just a man, complex 
though he was; a big, fair, blue-eyed, 
generally well-behaved fellow of about 
thirty-three years, and queer moods ; 
now superlatively gay, then morosely 
silent ; at times a cynical sceptic, on 
occasions eminently solicitous for the 
well-being of the good-for-nothing cat 
that belonged to his enemy, the cook. 
In common matters, such as spring of 
insight and intelligence, he was not so 
ignorant as many of his fellows were ; 
nor so broad-minded, by reading, as 
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some are. Neither was he a man to love 
greatly nor dread mephitically. In all 
he did he seemed natural, natural and 
true to himself. In being inconstant 
he was man-like. In his faults lay 
his intense human nature, and our 
close links with him, we being of a 
most similar make, and were to our 
own as steel to steel—with him whom 
we touched, yet shuddered not; with 
whom we lived, slept, ate, shared plea- 
sures and hardships, laughed, argued, 
jested, differed, agreed and exchanged 
the common kindnesses of shipboard 
life. Wayfarers all towards some un- 
lettered graves—stray pilgrims to one 
shrine, temporarily banded by the drift 
of circumstances, regardless of the 
past, careless as to the future ; nautical 
epicureans, so be that winds were aft 
and fare was good; brothers for the 
present, held by the mutual tie of a 
mutual purpose, our vessel and officers 
being homely ones ; we asked into no 
man’s past, required of no man a 
diploma of perfection, nor thought of 
love or murder. 

“Outward bound we were, from 
Batoum to Java, with a hold full of raw 
petroleum in square tin cans ; and the 
brig already ten months from home. 
After a good passage from the Black 
Sea to the ‘“‘ Rock,’’ we had spent two 
days under Ape Hill; then a fair 
breeze had carried us through the 
Straits and well into the Atlantic. 
Now we had outrun the trade wind, had 
fetched up in a lower western longitude 
than our ‘old man’ intended ; and the 
‘doldrums’ lay between us and those 
‘brave west winds’ that should bear 
us on—and on—and on, to run our 
easting down; yes, and to find a 
ghastly tragedy that had refused to go 
to the bottom. ; 

‘‘ Fight-bells in the middle watch it 
was, and the brilliant Southern Cross 
went paling towards the horizon away 
our lee-beam. It was Christmas morn- 
ing, and a Sunday to boot. The dying 
breeze barely ruffled the face of that 
intense blue through which we slowly 
surged in the direction of the ‘line. 
One by one the stars receded into the 
ultramarine hue overhead — tender 
gleams of a softer light retiring before 
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the garish beams of day. . . . One bell 
in the morning watch; then, as only 
the tropics know its coming, day 
came—a pinky grey whitening of the 
horizon in the east-north-east, a pause ; 
next a few vague shoots of light into 
the darker grey above ; a rising clear 
over the water’s edge, straight and 
apparently smooth, of a mighty disc of 
molten fire, red-gold, and seemingly 
half asleep—and lo! day had come. 
Almost before you could turn to the 
opposite side of the heavens, this 
spinning globe had rolled night out of 
sight on its ever-eastering face. For 
to the sailor, as we know, what was 
east yesterday will be west to-morrow, 
and the west of to-day to-morrow will 
have become east. 

‘‘He—our bo’sun he was by rating, 
and our friend by chance and tempera- 
ment—ne had joined the brig at 
Constant’, where our former bo’sun had 
been put ashore with a broken ankle. 
He turned over in his blanket on the 
leeside of the main hatch, sleepily 
muttering something in Swedish—a 
language he had learnt whilst sailing in 
Scandinavian vessels. One of the 
mate’s watch—the middle watch out— 
he had stretched himself there on being 
relieved. About him were others ; but 
by his side, as I look back at him now, 
they fade into the grey enwrapping 
gloaming of memory—men who were, 
yet might never have been, so little do 
I remember them. 

“The light wind was spent. Not a 
catspaw stirred the surface of the 
seemingly interminable waters. By 
coffee-time all shadows were gone. 
Then the bo’sun went to his berth, 
after having had a mugful of the black 
liquid with the watch-out—not one of 
the crowd thinking of what that Christ- 
mas day was to bring to us and to him. 

“ Our second mate began to examine 
the horizon with his glasses. . . . Had 
the fleeing night left any of its secrets 
behind, there on the sea’s great 
mysterious face? Yes! Away under 
the lee-bow, day had discovered us 
something. But what was it? Our 
young officer could not make it out, so 
he went forward to the fo’c’sle-head to 
obtain a better view... . The watch, 


all except the helmsman, gathered 
around him, gazing in silence at the 
object. . . . Then the ‘doctor’ left his 
galley, joined the knot of watchers, 
and there ran amongst us the whisper : 
‘A derelict, a derelict.’ 

“ Yes, that which had grown common- 
place because of long custom; that 
which some of us loved, owing to 
youth or to the inherent romance of 
our natures, and none could under- 
stand—the ocean had given to us one 
of her dead, with something a thousand 
times worse. Out of the shrouding 
mantle of night had come one of its 
countless mysteries. We were op- 
pressed into solemn silence at the 
sight of that awful thing lying appar- 
ently motionless some five miles away. 
Out of the night we, too, had come— 
crawling along the face of those 
mighty waters ; seeming to us to be 
all the world had left in it with the 
power of independent motion ; sloths 
idly dragging ourselves out of the 
measureless cavern of uncertainty be- 
hind us; now two pieces of driftwood 
by chance brought face-to-face on the 
stream of circumstances. Practical 
moderns though we were, at times 
selfishly callous, yet intuitively, shape- 
lessly, still certainly we felt the truth 
of this—that we were both God’s 
wanderers meeting mysteriously on the 
face of the more mystic ocean. 

“You are aware that those who 
have but voyaged over a pair of 
throbbing engines cannot know more 
than a tithe of the stilling loneliness 
that covers and fills a sailing ship in a 
calm on the high seas. That loneliness 
and the solemnity of our discovery 
hung over the brig like a gigantic pall 
of death. For had we not before our 
very eyes a returned traveller from 
that bourne beyond the grave—a 
veritable ghost—yet one that might 
have the living in its charge, might be 
bringing from the grave that which was 
still undue to its oblivion? Ay, and the 
thought put into us such new life as 
could only be occasioned by an after- 
math of feeling, a powerful reaction. 
There were no wishes for ‘a merry 
Christmas.’ The very character of the 
day was forgotten. 
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“The pall of oppressiveness was 
thrown off at one vigorous fling, the 
‘old man’ called, a boat prepared, and 
the noise brought all hands hurriedly 
on deck. Intelligence becomes acute 
at such times; even the dull are 
temporarily sharp-witted. The news 
was grasped as sinking men snatch at 
chance planks. Excitement so governed 
each member of our company that not 
one gave more than a passing, un- 
observant glance at his shipmates. But 
impressions do not always make them- 
selves most felt at the moment of 
reception. So it was then with some 
of us. 

“When the day’s strange happening 
was over, and that flaring pyre left— 
an indicative red glow in the shrouding 
darkness astern—we could, we did, 
remember and talk of that strange 
start given by the bo’sun when he 
sprang on deck and saw what had put 
the brig into such commotion. Yet no 
word said he to indicate that which we 
afterwards knew must have been pass- 
ing in his mind, as the boat was 
hoisted out and other things were 
made ready. 

“Breakfast was forgotten, though 
the cook now and then ran into his 
galley to attend to it. The decks were 
left without their customary wash- 
down. The jolly-boat’ put off with 
four strong oars, such necessities as 
might be required, and the second mate 
in charge of her. Not a man remaining 
behind, the bo’sun excepted, but wished 
to be in the boat ; not one of us five 
who did not half-desire to be back on 
the brig’s deck. 

“In their minds was the question : 
‘What will they bring back?’ Ours 
was : ‘ What shall we find ?’ Therein 
lay a whole universe of pathos, specula- 
tion, horror. Whilst the bo’sun’s secret 
query must have been: ‘Is it her ?’ 
Each one of us five had a different 
mental picture of the scene to which 
we were going. Not a word was said 
at the parting. All orders and advice 
had been previously given. Now the 
ouly breaks on the pregnant quietude 
were the occasional creaking of our 
vessel’s spars and the slight jolting of 
the oars as they moved in the row- 
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locks. It was one of those times when 
thought is too heavy for words. . . . 

“The sun was fast gaining power. 
Mercilessly his beams struck the glassy, 
greasy water, causing about us a heat 
that, added to our exertion, soon 
became somewhat stifling. Still, the 
dip, dip, dip was maintained, the 
officer taking his turn at an oar, and 
the released man presently relieving 
another, the perspiration almost -blind- 
ing us, our bare arms scorched to the 
point of blistering... . 

“Then we drew near enough to see 
that the derelict had been a barque. 
The jagged stumps of her main and 
mizzen masts stood several feet above 
the rail. Her fore-lower-mast and bow- 
sprit were intact, but her bulwarks and 
rails had been torn away, mostly by 
the weight of wreckage that had hung 
to them ; whilst along her sides frayed 
ropes and lines dangled in, or just out 
of, the water. .. . Now we saw the 
green slime on her planks, ‘’twixt 
wind and water,’ and the general 
weather-worn state of her upper wood- 
work. Many a full and many a waning 
moon must have shone on her since she 
was last in a navigable condition. 

“* Lay in your oars and stand-by,’ 
said the second mate in a_ hushed 
voice. The order was obeyed, some- 
what in the spirit of mourners preparing 
their coffined dead for the last funeral 
rite, yet with an expectancy which the 
sadness of the moment could not quell. 
We shot alongside the hulk and grasped 
some of the slimy ropes’ ends. They 
gave way in our hands, and we held on 
to the holes in her bulwarks, for she 
was low in the water. 

“The officer sprang at the rail, 
rolled over, and came back with a 
suddenness that caused us four to leap 
on to the boat’s gunnel and peer aboard 
the derelict. Horror—and_ the 
stench was sickening. 

‘We dropped, even as he had done. 

“Night had given up to us a floating 
grave, withits main contents uncovered 
to the rays of that decomposing sun. 
We had found, not castaways to rescue, 
but some of the sea’s unburied dead to 
entomb in its waters. Five of them 
there were (as we then thought), two 
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crushed under the fallen mainyard, and 
three—one that of a boy—huddled 
together in the port corner by the 
break of the poop... . 

“We sat looking at each other. .. . 
What further horrible sights had the 
castaway packet to give us? . . . The 
second mate wetted his handkerchief, 
tied it over his nostrils, then reluctantly 
climbed on board. With three of us 
the mystical attraction of the unknown 
was too great to resist. We fol- 
lowed... . 

“The worst lay there on the open 
deck. By the three in the corner lay 
the starved carcase of a retriever that 
had evidently died while licking the 
hand of the boy. In the cabin there 
was not a paper, word, or other sign to 
tell her name, whence she came, or 
whither she had been going. Where 
her name had been on the taffrail there 
were but three letters, ‘ROM’; the 
rail bearing the remainder had gone. 
Of food or fresh water she held not an 
atom or a drop. In the fo’c’sle were 
some chests, but nothing in them by 
which to identify her, beyond two 
Scandinavian male names and the usual 
variety of flags painted on the inside of 
the lids of the chests. By the foot of 
the foremast, under some old canvas, 
we discovered the remains of a sixth 
body, apparently the victim of an 
accident or of some intent, for the 
skull had been crashed in and a hand- 
spike lay beside it. 

“After re-covering this repulsive 
object we noticed the remnant of an 
ensign hanging to the foremast-head. 
On examination it appeared to be 
Swedish, but was too meagre for us to 
ascertain its true nationality. She was 
laden with coal, had leaked somewhat, 
and we left her, immeasurably glad to 
get away. 

“When we reached the brig the 
distance between the two vessels had 
been lessened by a fourth. Our break- 
fast was served to us, a consultation 
being held aft the while. During this 
there was the inevitable talk in the 
fo’c’sle and about the decks generally— 
talk of the derelict, her appearance, the 
things which she certainly suggested, 
her gruesome deck burden, and of other 
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obvious matters relating to her. The 
men’s separate styles of receiving and 
commenting on these items of informa- 
tion, and the network of guesses 
emanating from them, I have forgotten. 
But he—the at once attractive and 
repellent fair man of curious moods— 
he claims an attention that cannot be 
envied. 

“The Cain-branded (as he was after- 
wards seen) forefront of that little 
crowd of stirred humanity, his actions, 
his talk, his looks, were not as those of 
his shipmates—not one; nor did his 
ways—as we then saw them—in any 
tangible sense indicate the self-accusing 
weight of guilt on his mind revived at 
the news we had taken back to the 
brig, as it naturally must have been. 
Yet how could he avoid the alternating 
doubt and certitude that the vagaries 
of unsure fate had, with mocking, 
accusative irony, brought him back 
over the pathless ocean to his crime 
and its scene ? Past moodiness severed 
him from any second thought as to an 
undue strangeness of manner ; nor was 
this such as might raise suspicion even 
in the mind of a stranger. At that 
first burst of the tidings, ‘A derelict 
with six dead hands aboard,’ he had 
turned away to take in the slack of the 
swaying fore-sheet, making use of an 
ordinary remark whilst hauling in and 
belaying the rope. Thereafter, till the 
startling moment of his self-condemna- 
tory act and that awful cry of uncon- 
tainable guilt, his attitude towards the 
lost and lonely ocean wanderer was just 
that of the average seaman of long 
experience—negative interest, mild 
callousness, and _ indifference _half- 
sympathetic. That he was, and re- 
mained, in a dull mood marked by 
spasmodic little bursts of impatient 
anger, went for nothing. All the change 
of mental bearing—within sanity— 
were duty-free to him and _ unchal- 
lenged by us. Maybe his suspicions 
as to what circumstances had now done 
for him, his position, had given him a 
frame of mind that was neither strange 
nor too common to him. Whether or 
not such was the case, when the line of 
action was settled on aft, and he 
ordered by the skipper to be one of the 
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boat’s half-new second crew, he obeyed 
without a single excuse that he had 
other work to do. 

Twenty large tins of petroleum were 
put into the boat under the direction 
of the b>’sun, who did not expend one 
needless word in seeing it done. The 
old mate took charge—his instructions 
being to read the burial service on the 
deck of the derelict, then set her on 
fire. This was the best means we had 
of sending her to where she should 
have already been. As dor the bodies, 
they were too far gone for handling, 
and not a man in our company could 
have been persuaded to touch them— 
not for a twelve months’ pay. When 
half the distance was covered a gentle 
wind sprang up, and the brig followed us. 

“‘ Again we began to board her, on 
the weather-side, now well on in the 
afternoon. The bo’sun, from his place 
at the stroke-oar, was the second man 
on board—he following, mechanically 
(as it now seems), at the heels of the 
mate. A fathom from the gap in the 
broken rail he paused, his gaze curiously 
wandering fore and aft. By some 
strange, undefinable, probably occult, 
unguessed power every eye in the little 
party was fastened on him. His manner 
was magnetic—forcibly attractive in 
an awful sense. With his gaze fixed 
forward, he abstractedly murmured : 

“““My God, that I’ve come back here! ’ 

“The mate looked at him as though 
he would question the meaning of 
those significant words, but the bo’sun 
moved towards the barque’s head. 
Three slow paces he took, seemed to 
hesitate, then leaped along the deck 
groaning loudly: 

“*My God, my God! Kill a man, 
kill a man!’ Further than this we 
heard not. What else he said was 
more mumbled than spoken, as he tore 
to the foot of the fore-mast and drew 
aside that shrouding piece of tattered 
canvas. ‘Me, me, me!’ he shrieked, 
when the corpse lay bare. ‘I did it! 
I, I, I!’ And without another word 
or 2n instant’s pause he had gained the 
opposite side of the derelict atid taken 
a wild leap into the sea on the star- 
board side. 

“* Across the deck we ran, the mate 
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was made. This took us back pell- 
mell to the port side, into the boat and 
round to leeward, where the mate was 
leaning over the side and looking for 
the reappearance of the bo’'sun. But 
he never came up again—that is, so far 
as we saw. We hung about for some 
time, however, thinking he would 
come up, then the mate called us 
alongside. He got into the boat and 
told me to remain on the derelict till 
they returned. He was going back to the 
brig, he said, to tell the ‘old man’ what 
had happened, and see if there were 
any further instructions for him. I was 
to keep a look-out for the bo’sun’s body 
in case it came to the surface. 

“ After watching for ten minutes or 
so I thought I heard something behind 
me, and turned sharp round to see 
what made the noise. But there was 
nothing in sight that could have made 
any noise. I was standing along by 
the fore-rigging at the time, and I soon 
felt sure that I did hear something 
moving in the fo’c’sle. As we had all 
looked into every nook and _ corner 
together, I was not afraid to go there 
now. But you can be sure that I 
jumped back when I saw the bo’sun 
cowering in the gloom in a corner. 

“IT stood at the doorway asking 
him how he got aboard. He had 
dived under the vessel, he said, and 
slipped aboard over the port side 
while we were all busy on the star- 
board. Then he begged me not to 
say a word about him when the others 
came back. When I asked him why, 
his answer was that whatever was done 
to the barque he would suffer the same 
fate. That was why he had dived 
overboard and climbed up the opposite 
side. Then in a few hurried words he 
told me that, castaways all as they 
were, the remains of a furious gale, he 
had secretly put their small stock of 
provisions into their only boat (which 
had been launched in readiness because 
they thought the vessel might sink at 
any moment), and he was on the point 
of making off with her one night and 
leave his shipmates to starve, when one 
of them awoke and discovered him. 
The result was a fatal blow with a 
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handspike, then a hurried leaving, 
feeling all the time that he had done a 
murder. On the second day he was 
picked up by one of those old-time 
trans-Atlantic liners sailing from Mar- 
seilles, and carried there. He was 
afraid to say what would have led to 
his former companions’ rescue, lest the 
words of his own mouth should put 
him into a hangman’s hands. Thus 
he had purposely killed one man, and 
had been the cause of five others dying. 
During some months spent on the 
Mediterranean, he said, he had suffered 
all the horrors that conscience could 
make him; and now he felt sure that 
the hand of God was init all, and would 
take his punishment in his own way. 

“Well, I was not a parson to debate 
on what then appeared to me to be 
the small issues of the matter. He 
would have to die for his crime ; and 
at that time of life I not only thought 
the better of him for his determination, 
but it seemed to me that it was the 
wiser course to leave him there to die 
as he chose than to have the un- 
pleasantness of carrying him with us, 
in irons as he would be, till we reached 
a British port, to be hung at last. 
Some might call it helping a suicide 
to put an end to himself. I did not 
see it in that light. 

“However, I heard the oars in their 
rowlocks, told him so, and said good- 
bye, then went to the vessel’s side to 
meet the boat. There was no change 
in the orders, and as the breeze was 
freshening there was not a minute 
more lost. Under the mate’s directions 
we spilt the oil about; then he made 
his last ascent of that poop-ladder. 

‘‘ By the fore-rail of the little elevation 
he took his stand, on the opposite side 
to those three who had been com- 
panions in misfortune, then left food- 
less and boatless to be comrades in 
death. The declining sun lit up that 
dead-strewn deck with a golden irony 
that would have been a_ blessed 
decoration on a more holy scene. In 
my mind, boldly prominent in it all, 
and not far from his uncovered victim, 
hid the mortal cause of the whole, for 
whom there was now no escape. The 
gentle breeze stirred soft ripples in its 
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passage, and seemed to murmur a 
requiem for those slain sons of its 
waters as it passed over and about the 
derelict. 

“With bowed, bare heads in the 
drooping sun’s rays we listened 
reverently to the low, gruff tones 
repeating: ‘We therefore commit his 
body to the deep.’ Our hunger was for- 
gotten. Apparently alone on the sea’s 
mighty surface, numbed by the oppres- 
sive rite and the seemingly endless 
stretch of loneliness ; in effect, present 
with only the boundless ocean, its dead, 
the guilty, and their God—what won- 
der that we, rough, crude men, living 
hard lives in a recurring monotony of 
hardships, were awed to an exact 
fitness with what was happening ? 
One of us four was a grey veteran of 
the waters, and no smoother at heart 
than its average appearance, yet were 
his cheeks wet as our younger ones. 
We wept for those who had none else 
to weep for them—as it might fall to 
our lots that strangers should some day 
weep forus... . 

“That peculiarly oppressive rite 
was over. The poop, fo’c’sle-head and 
amidships, had been well-saturated 
with oil. At a word from the mate 
the two ends of the vessel were lighted 
in one moment, then the lighters leapt 
back to her waist. Quickly we sprang 
into the boat. A burning piece of 
oakum was thrown at the deck we had 
left. Fresh flames followed it, and we 
pulled away to the brig, then lying 
half a mile to windward. 

‘*The sun went down in a halo of 
colour as the boat swung in-board. 
Our helm was put up; the yards were 
once more squared; we bore away 
across the head of the flaming derelict, 
and we of the boat’s crew went below 
to our late Christmas dinner; but I ate 
little of mine. 

“The light breeze held on. Night 
came down, fair as a moonless tropic 
night can be. On the horizon astern 
the burning castaway lit up the heavens 
till a little after six bells in the first 
watch, then all became suddenly dark, 
and we concluded that she had burned 
herself and her dead—her innocent 
and her guilty dead.” 








“The Apotheosis.” A cartoon by M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel. 


This mordant satire on anarchy and revolution was exhibited at the Salon des Artistes Frangaic a few 
years ago, and had to be withdrawn as too offensive to the Republican spirit. 











THE HOUSE OF BOUTET DE MONVEL. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS FAMILY OF ARTISTS IN MANY FIELDS. 


BY M. E. ELVINS. 


about the De Monvels as people 

I had been interested in them 
as artists, and I knew by heart the 
delightful magazine illustrations of 
M. Maurice Boutet De Monvel, the 
jewels of M. Charles, and the clever 
silhouettes of M. Bernard. And I had 
also heard Mile. Cécile play Beethoven 
and César Franck, but I did not 
know until quite lately that she was 
Franck’s favourite pupil as well as his 
niece. Gradually, as my interest grew, 
I learnt that there were yet other stars 
in the family firmament: an author, 
an actor, and yet another artist, all 
living, and all of artistic importance. 
Thus it was that when a privileged 
friend suggested that I should meet 
M. and Mme. Charles Boutet de Monvel, 
I agreed eagerly, hoping to learn still 
more of a family which appeared to be 
unique in its continued possession of 
artistic talent in 


e before I knew anything 


about them, an they would. But I 
was wrong, for though the De Monvels 
come of good Lorraine stock, they were 
never courtiers at Versailles, and their 
womenkind have no history—a proof, 
say the sages, of happiness and virtue. 
Thus, no Boutet de Monvel was 
heard of in Paris until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Jacques 
Marie Boutet left Lunéville with a 
brave heart to make a name for him- 
self in the great capital as an actor 
under the name of Monvel. The rest 
of his story was told me briefly by his 
descendant, M. Charles Boutet de 
Monvel, who, though the most reticent 
of men where his own work is con- 
cerned, likes nothing better than to 
talk of those dead and gone De Monvels 
to whom the present generation owes 
so much. Further, seeing I was really 
interested in the annals of his family, 
he took down from the wall of his 
study an old en- 








some form or other. 

Naturally, the 
noble particle which 
precedes the ‘‘ Mon- 
vel” had made me 
conclude that they 
owed their present 
moderate worldly 
position to the 
troubles of the 
Revolution, and I 
imagined an old- 
world chateau some- 
where in the pro- 
vinces, with por- 
traits of ladies in 
flowered silk paniers 
and high head- 
dresses hanging on 
the walls. I 
imagined, too, that 


r— 








graving of Jacques 
Marie, and told me 
with much feeling 
how the fiery- 
spirited artist had 
been forced to fight 
every inch of his 
way towards fame, 
because Nature had 
been niggardly in 
her treatment of his 
outer man. Un- 
consciously as he 
spoke, M. de Monvel 
drew so graphic a 
picture of the 
eloquent actor and 
his times that I felt 
as if some magic 
carpet had carried 
me back to the 














their descendants 
would be able to 
tell me many a tale 


Jacques Marie Boutet de Monvel, of the 
Comédie Frangaise 


Founder of the family, 


days when Napoleon 
was First Consul 
and the boards of 
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the Comédie Francaise were held by 
Talma, Monvel, Mlle. Mars (his 
daughter), Mile. George, and a whole 
family of De Monvel’s cousins, the 
Baptistes. 

They were picturesque days, and 
those who have left records of them 
have painted them in glowing colours. 
At the Tuileries, pomp and panoply 
were the rule of the day, and society 
sparkled with new orders, new titles, 
and imperial uniforms. The . stage 
bristled with new talent, and although 
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in the family’s possession which bear 
witness to the high status he held in 
the minds of his fellow actors. Further- 
more, as M. de Monvel told me 
modestly, France recognised him 
publicly by conferring upon him many 
honours, and the King of Sweden, in 
return for his services to dramatic art 
in Stockholm, gave him the title of 
baron, and showed him much personal 
favour. 

But a still greater dramatic star in 
the De Monvel family reigned in the 




















After the portrait by Isabey. 
Baptiste Afné. 


After the portrait by Coeuvré. 
Baptiste Cadet. 


These two brothers were famous actors at the Comédie Francaise, and corresponded in their fame to the 


Coquelins of our own day. 


The Baptistes were cousins of the Monvels, and the two branches have 


intermarried many times. 


Corneille, Moliére, and Marivaux were 
played as much as in the days of 


Louis XIV. and Louis XV., their 
interpreters were, if one may so put 
it, shadowed by the imperial ermine of 
Napoleon rather than by the royal lilies 
of the “ Roi Soleil.” Of these inter- 
preters, no actor was more scholarly, 
more dignified, and more sincere than 
the first of the De Monvels; and 
though his delicate physique and short 
stature made it impossible for him to 
vie with a Talma, there are documents 


person of Mlle. Mars, the brilliant 
daughter of Jacques Marie. Naturally, 
the present generation is proud to call 
her “ ancestress,”’ for not only was she 
vemplie de charme as a woman, but she 
was a past mistress in her art, parti- 
cularly in ingénue parts. The portrait 
we show of her is taken from an 
old engraving in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and it seems to me to 
justify all the pretty things that have 
ever been said or written to her and 
about her. Not the least proof of 
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her charm lies, I think, in the fact 
that her fellow actresses adored her, 
and even when she was quite old they 
declared no one could vie with her 
in the interpretation of youthful parts. 
Her reputation as a woman also 
remained fair and unsullied, and even 
her friendship with the great Napoleon 
was free from scandal. 

“But these are all actors and 
actresses you are telling me about,” 
I said to my host, who had picked 


“And these Baptistes were cousins 
to your family ?”’ I asked. 

“ Yes, and the relationship has been 
ratified over and over again by inter- 
marrying with the De Monvels, so that 
to-day we are nothing but a tangle of 
Baptistes and Monvels, with branches 
from both families bearing different 
names here and there, but never 
missing the family heritage of artistic 
talent.” 

“And when did that talent change 





























up another from the 
old en- drama to 
graving. the other 
“Where act?” 3 
are the asked. 
painters ? ”’ But here 
‘There our conver- 
were none. sation was 
In those broken by 
days we the advent 
were all of several 
actors. new guests, 
See, here for it was 
is Baptiste Madame de 
ainé, and Monvel’s 
there is jour de ré- 
Baptiste ception, and 
cadet, both the rooms 
of whom were soon 
were as filled with 
popular in a company 
their day of men 
as the and women 
Coquelins such as 
in ours. only artis- 
And there tic Pariscan 
were more produce. 
of them, Every one 
teo,”’ hej ____||_ talked art 
said, with Mile. Mars of the Comédie Francaise, in some 
asmile ’ Daughter of Jacques Marie Boutet de Monvel. form or 
whereupon other. In- 


he told me the story of a man from 
the provinces who went to see a 
performance at the Comédie Francaise 
played entirely by the Baptistes. 
‘Who is taking the principal part?” 
he asked ‘‘ Baptiste ainé.” ‘And the 
fool?” ‘‘ Baptiste cadet.” ‘“ And the 
mother?”’ ‘‘That is Madame Baptiste.” 
And the heroine?” “ That is Mlle. 
Baptiste.” “Mon Dieu!” said the 
stranger, “se c’est n’est qu’une piéce 
de Baptiste qu’on nous donne!” 


deed they could hardly help it, for every 
inch of the walls in M. Charles Boutet 
de Monvel’s rooms is covered with the 
work of some well-known modern 
painter. M. Lucien Simon, M. Cottet, 
M. Dauchez, M. Béraud and Carriére! 
are all represented, to say nothing of 
the works signed by different De 
Monvels. 

Presently, when everybody had 
found his or her listener or talker, 
M. de Monvel came back to my corner 
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and went on with his story. We had 
reached the moment when his family 
genius turned a somersault and showed 
A generation 
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the world a new phase. 


ago, it ap- 
pears, Ben- 
jamin de 
Monvel, 
father of 
M. Charles, 
became a 
pupil of 
Ingres, 
and _ since 
then sons, 
daughters 
nephews 
and , nieces 
have all 
been either 
painters, 
musicians, 
scientists, 
or men of 
letters. 
Only one 
has ever 
dared to 
go back on 
the stage, 
and even 
though the 
world said 
‘*Well 
done!’’ 
the family 
$ai a: 
“Shame! 
with your 
petit talent 
you can- 
not, you 
must not, 
mar the 
reputation 
of our 
great and 
glorious 
ancestors.” 
Where- 
upon the 
daring one 


changed his tactics and became the 
successful managing director of a 
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M. Charles Boutet de Monvel. [Paul Berger. 


His father, Benjamin, was an artist like himself, and a pupil of 


Ingres. 


boulevard theatre. 


Perhaps the best known of Benjamin 


M. Charles is the famous designer of jewellery 


de Monvel’s disciples is his nephew 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel. Somewhat 
ironically, M. Maurice Boutet de 
Monvel is better known abroad for his 


illustra- 
tions to 
children’s 
books than 
for his 
more ser- 
ious work, 
And yet 
Maurice 
Boutet de 
Monvel has 
proved 
himself a 
painter 
who “‘holds 
it a crime 
to leta 
truthslip”’; 
and he has 
known 
what it is 
to suffer 
for having 
the courage 
to express 
his own 
opinions. 
He was 
only twen- 
ty-three 
when he 
showed his 
“‘Tentation 
de St. An- 
toine’”’ in 
the Salon 
des Artistes 
Frangais, 
and two 
years later 
his “ Apo- 
théose’”’ 
was or- 
dered to 
be with- 
drawn from 
the same 
Society’s 


exhibition because the opinions it ex- 
pressed were supposed to be too violent. 
His last, and perhaps his greatest work, 
has had to be set aside on account of 
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ill-health. This work is a series of 
decorative panels for the basilica of 
Domrémy, and although the designs 
are complete in sketch, only two of 
the panels are quite finished. The 
subject, of course, treats of scenes in 
the life of Joan of Arc, and M. de 


their soft harmonious colouring, the 
general scheme is obviously imbued 
with the spirit of the fifteenth century. 

The physical strain of the mere 
labour attendant on the carrying out 
of these panels in full was pronounced 
by the doctors as certain to prove fatal 
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M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel. 


[D. Freu'er. 


He is equally celebrated for his portraits in oil and for his delicate illustrations 
to children's books. 


Monvel, whose taste for the medizval 
in art is well known, has maintained 
throughout the same study of detail 
one recognises in M. Anatole France’s 
book on the same theme. He strives 
to revive the spirit of “ The Maid’s ” 
age, and though in reproduction his 
designs necessarily lose something of 


to M. de Monvel’s health, and he was 
ordered peremptorily to put all thought 
of continuing such work on one side. 
Moreover, he was commanded to leave 
Paris, and for several years now he 
has been either travelling in America or 
resting at Nemours. The happy result 
is that he is now working at portraits 
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again, and has shown a number of 
chuming water colours at the 
“ Aquarellists ” exibition, 

The story of M. Maurice and his work 
had, as one may imagine, taken up the 
rest of my pleasant visit, and I should 
have been bound to apologise to my 
host for using so much of his time 
except for the fact that I was in the 
“monde ou |’on ne s’ennuie pas,” and 
where excuses are superfluous. Never- 
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of his own jewels in his life, and then 
he let it go for half of what it cost him 
to make. There are many women who 
smilingly play the same part in their 
husbands’ life in France, where men 
are so infinitely more idealistic than 
the women ; and one may add— 
happily so, for without the practical 
far-seeing Frenchwoman, the men of 
France would be “ poor lost sheep.” 
What is more, too, they know it, and 
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The Martyrdom of Joan of Arc. 


One of the frescoes by M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel, some of which form a series of deccrative panels in 
the little Church at Domrémy, the village where the Maid of Orleans was born. 


theless, one has to say good-bye some 
time, and it was not until another day, 
when I found Madame de Monvel 
alone, that I was able to gather more 
material at first hand so as to build 
up my story of their house. Madame 
de Monvel is a gay, courageous little 
lady, with a fine blending of those two 
admirable qualities, common sense and 
enthusiasm. She is, indeed, an invalu- 
able helpmeet for her artistic husband, 
who, she declares, never sold but one 


no one pays a greater tribute to French- 
women than Frenchmen in this par- 
ticular point. 
But here, again, I am _ straying, 
when all the time the varied career 
of M. Charles Boutet de Monvel 1s 


calling for our attention. Like the 
majority of the contemporary De 
Monvels, M. Charles was educated for 
a painter. He studied decorative art in 
Penon’s studios. Then he worked under 
Gérome, and at the same time went to 
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Ponscarme to learn something of medal- 
lion work. All this time, even though 
he did no mean work in oils, water- 
colours, and etching, his mind was 
gradually turning towards art through 


through which to express himself has 
proved more than a success both from 
an artistic and financial point of view, 
and now M. de Monvel, though still 
standing apart by reason of his un- 





























shore by the waves, and when he got 
back to Paris he set to work eagerly 
to perpetuate their images in emeralds, 
pearls, lapis-lazuli, and gold. 

The result of this instinctive leaning 
towards precious metals as a means 


other mediums. He instinctively spoiled originality, is considered as 
sought one of the 
solid ma- finest jew- 
terials, and ellery ar- 
for a time tists in 
worked France, 
as ¢ 8 So mM © 
stained people still 
glass. Fin- prefer the 
ally, while brilliant 
travelling banalities 
with the of the 
Prince of boulevards 
Monaco on but there 
‘the shores are many 
of the ie who choose 
Mediter- + to wear 
ranean, * ornaments 
he was ie which ex- 
inspired % press some- 
to work } } thing more 
through the ‘) than the 
medium of mere value 
precious of the ma- 
stones and terials of 
raremetals, which they 
and with are made. 
them to re- Naturally 
produce in M. de Mon- 
glowing vel has 
colours the come across 
wonders of many in- 
the sea. teresting 
He pon- personali- 
dered over ties in his 
sea ane- day, not 
mones, the least 
gleaming among 
shell - fish, them being 
and every the late 
small and Marquis of 
shining Anglesey. 
ns ee = From a arp to Art and Decoration. a nd 
on to the portrait in oils by M. Bernard Boutet de Monvel. dame de 


Monvel knew the “ petit Marquis,” as 
they call him, very well, and Madame 
de Monvel, with all the lenience of 
a really nice woman, tells you that 
“he may have had his faults, but 
he never showed them to her, and 
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he was a true artist ”’—a fact which, 
in her eyes, covers a multitude 
of sins. Moreover, M. de Monvel 
endorses her opinion, though he may 
recognise that the “grain de folie” 


attributed to all extreme lovers and 
followers of the Beaux-Arts was, in the 
case of the Marquis of Anglesey, “‘ un 
peu exaggeré,” 
Monvels worked for 
“petit Marquis 


In any case, the De 
and with the 
for several years, 


” 
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own way. “Ah, le pauvre,” broke in 
Madame de Monvel, “ he was obstinate, 
and he was also much cheated. Many 
a time I have put to the door his 
impudent valets who have dared to 
come to ask for a commission on the 
work of my husband, believing us to 
be of the class commercial which allows 
itself these methods. Ah, and what 
beautiful hands he had! Often have 
I said to him that they were meant for 
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Portrait in oils of himself, by M. Bernard Boutet de Monvel. 


[Moreau Fréres. 


(Exhibited at the Salon of 1908.) 


and many of the jewels which were 
sold at the sale following on Lord 
Anglesey’s death were designed and 
wrought by them. M. de Monvel told 
me also that he had often expostulated 
with his client on the folly of using real 
stones for jewellery which was to be 
worn by his standing company of 
actors for the single performance of 
a play; but Lord Anglesey was 
obdurate, and insisted upon having his 


a woman, not a man, and he, le dréle, 
would adore to prove to me that 
though so beautiful, they were also 
strong ; and indeed they were, strong 
as iron.” 

And thus ended another chapter of 
my story. The next lies with a younger 
member of the family, Bernard Boutet 
de Monvel, who, as Madame de Monvel 
says, so far is like his happy feminine 
ancestors, in that he has no history 
































beyond that which lies in the work he 
has done. That, however, is no mean 
record for a young man of twenty-:ight, 
and his father, M. Maurice Boutet de 
Monvel, with his cousin M. Charles, 
secretly feel more than a little proud 
of his rapid progress. Openly they 
are inclined, may be, to be “‘ somewhat 
superior,” after the manner of elders 
in the same trade, but they neverthe- 
less watch his climbing the difficult 
ladder of art with a conviction that 
he will succeed. His early work all 
showed a great sense of decoration, 
and his dainty crinolined ladies, his 
early nineteenth-century dandies, and 
his grey-green landscapes have had 
more than “ a certain vogue,”’ although 
his family were by no means encouraging 
about them. They allude to them as 
“Les petites choses de rien du tout,” 
and strongly condemn his going on 
with them. Consequently M. Bernard 
has been spurred to higher things, with 
the result that a picture of his in the 
1908 Salon Nationale set all Paris 
talking. It is a portrait of himself, 
and in every essential seems to breathe 
fresh moorland air, much after the 
manner of two exquisite canvases by 
the late Charles Furse in the Tate 
Gallery. 

Madame de Monvel told me that 
“ Bernard’s ” success of late has by no 
means turned his head, but, on the 
contrary, it seems to have steadied 
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him and set him to really serious work. 
Further, and his family look upon it as 
a good thing, he has a rival in Jacques 
Brissaud, his cousin, a descendant of 
the De Monvels on his mother’s side, 
and of the Baptistes on his father’s. 
“They are running a race, and we, 
their relations, watch them with 
interest,” said Madame de Monvel. 
“First Jacques was ahead with a 
charming impressionist portrait of a 
girl cousin exhibited in the Salon 
Nationale. Then Bernard held the 
cup. But the race is not yet run.” 
And with all this competition between 
seniors and juniors, family affection 
keeps them from dissension. Of those 
others who bear the name of Monvel 
to-day, but who do not work with 
brush, pencil, or chisel, I can say but 
little, although I know the “ George 
Brummell’? of M. Roger Boutet de 
Monvel and the “ Artiste d’Autrefois ”’ 
of M. Etienne Félix. There is much to 
be said, but I have said enough. Ina 
word, you may say that the De Monvels 
are a striking example of that class in 
modern French society about which 
Mr. Barrett Wendel speaks so sym- 
pathetically in his ‘‘ France of To-day.”’ 
They are neither aristocrats nor bour- 
geois, nor bohemians, but artists. 
They look upon the world as something 
more than a school for mechanical 
ingenuity, where one must learn to 
make money and go fast. 


The illustrations accompanying the article are given by special permission of the 


DE MONVEL family. 
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£OE ES ALEAAIYELGL SE SINCE AL Lar! s Guurt, to whieh everything happening on the line is telephoned. 


The Traffic C 


ontroller arranges to have everything put right, from the breaking of a lamp to the stopping of a train. 








UNDERGROUND TO ANYWHERE. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS AND WORKING OF 
LONDON'S WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TRAINS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHAS, J. L. CLARKE, 


“ (~HALL I be able to get a train 

from here to Liverpool Street ? ”’ 

a passenger asked an official 
at the Bank Station. “Yes, you 
will,” replied the facetious railway 
man, “but it will not run for a 
month or so, and perhaps it will be 
quicker to walk.” That is exactly 
what travellers have had to do for 
years, but a vast improvement—the 
extension of the Central London Rail- 
way to Liverpool Street—is now an 
accomplished fact. The main idea 
of Tube designers seems to be to bore 
a Tube between definite centres, the 
termini, if possible, stopping short 
of some important trunk railway 
station. The Bank is a grand junction, 
but it is nowhere, in a manner of speak- 
ing. Obviously the right location to 
end a Tube running in the direction 
of the Central London is Liverpool 
Street, so that the vast number of 
people who use the Great Eastern 
and Tilbury lines to reach the eastern 
confines of London and the counties 
served by the greatest passenger-carry- 
ing line in England can go direct to 
Liverpool Street. This link, which 
will be a boon to so many, has now 
been added to London’s travelling 
facilities. 

The new extension will also provide 
easy passage for people wishing to 
get from Waterloo to Liverpool Street, 
a route which has hitherto remained 
one of the preserves of the out-of-date 
horse *buses. There always seems 


to have been an air of the old world 
about the ’bus line from the South- 
Western terminus to Liverpool Street, 
and it was the last to lose the “ knife- 
board” “buses, on which the pas- 
sengers had to climb up a series of 
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steps at irregular places to reach the 
top, a feat possible only to the sterner 
sex. 

Practically much the same plan of 
making for a definite centre was pursued 
by those who made a Tube from Water- 
loo to Baker Street,‘and, while providing 
a splendid means of going between 
the South-Western terminal station 
and various parts of London, stopped 
short at Edgware Road and left the 
busy Great Western station at Pad- 
dington outside the sphere of its 
operations. Here, again, the missing 
link will shortly be open to the public, 
so that the ordeal of emerging to the 
street level and taking some other means 
of conveyance or transhipping on to the 
Metropolitan Railway will be obviated. 
Paddington has always been one of 
the most isolated of trunk stations 
so far as many busy centres of London 
are concerned, with the result that 
the nimble taxi and even the old- 
time hansom ply a roaring trade 
with the stranded passengers, who 
cin reach their destinations other- 
wise Only at the expense of worrying 
and complicated changes. 

The London County Council also 
seemed to suffer from the invariable 
policy of missing links, although this 
was due to opposition to their schemes 
rather than from lack of appreciation 
of the necessity. Now, of course, they 
have the tunnel from the Embankment 
to Southampton Row, which effectually 
provides, at any rate, two lines of trams 
going direct from north to south of the 
great city. 

If the travelling public have nothing 
else to thank the electric under- 
ground railways for, they will now be 
able to remember them with gratitude 
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for having at last removed that bug- 
bear of travellers—‘‘ getting across 
London.” 

The electrification of the suburban 





























An Important Clock. 


The master clock at Earl’s Court, 

which corrects 300 clocks throughout 

the service every hour. Each of the 

300 is wound up by electricity every 
hour. 


areas of our trunk lines is proceeding 
with startling rapidity. The London- 
Brighton—the pioneers—are to be 
followed by the North-Western and 
South-Western in their modernising 
of the motive power, and although 
the travelling public is not so much 
interested as in the new lines, the 
electric working will no doubt increase 
the number and speed of the trains 
which serve the outer rings of Greater 
London. 

The London and North-Western 
Railway is also anticipating a direct 
connection through Queen’s Park, 
West Kilburn, to Paddington, when 
the electrification of the London sec- 
tion offers advantages to those who 
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would live in the beautiful country’ 
around Harrow, Bushey and Watford. 
What a transformation has taken 
place in London’s travelling devices 
in a few short years! One utterly 
fails to grasp the amazing difference 
between the horse-drawn trams and 
omnibuses and the present-day elec- 
tric cars and motor ‘buses. They 
just grew in numbers from the first 
few, which were a nine days’ wonder, 
and now we have appropriated them 
as all necessary adjuncts to our every- 
day life. Although we are deadened 
by the rush to this vast improvement, 
a cast back to the conditions of five or 
six years ago must convince the most 
matter-of-fact citizen that a startling 
revolution has been worked. 





























One of the 300 clocks which are 

set every hour by the master clock 

at Earl's Court and under it a 

train *‘ teller,” which indicates the 

destination and order of arrival 
of every train. 


If this is true of London’s surface 
traffic, it is doubly true with regard to 
its underground railway systems. The 
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in clean, 
light, sub- 
terranean 
Tubes that 
we cease to 
appreciate 
the remark- 
able ad- 
vance which 
has been 
made. 

We even 
fail to re- 
cognise that 
we get in- 
finitely 
more rapid 
passages 
and _splen- 
did services, 
which have 
accustom ed 
us to ignore 
time tables 
as unneces- 
sary and 
simplv drop 
into the 
train for our 
destination, 
which is 
sure tocome 
in with 
only a few 
minutes’ de- 
lay. In the 
past days, 
when steam 
was the mo- 
tive power 
and the old- 
fashioned 





marvellous electric trains which have 
displaced the old steam-drawn ones, 
which belched out further sulphurous 
smoke to make the already foul atmo- 
sphere of London’s only Underground 
Railway still fouler, have in a few 
years so accustomed us to rapid transit 
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The dozens of devices which are used 
are extremely interesting. On this 
automatic railway points move, signal 
lights change, trains record their pro- 
gress and leave behind them an electric 
sign giving the destination of the 
next, all practically without human 





























Tne train teller dial in a siana! box. 


The signalman points the hand to the representation of the 

headlizhts of any train he is despatching, pulls the lever at 

the side and thus sets the “‘tellers'’ at every station in his 

section. At Mansion House Box the signalman sets the tellers 

at every station along the line to South Kensington at one 
movement. 










interfer- 
ence. The 
working of 
such a rail- 
way will be 
surprising 
to many, 
and gives 
some idea of 
how man 
has used the 
modern 
electric in- 
ventions in 
carrying an 
ever-in- 
creasing 
stream of 
passengers. 
Over all 
this com- 
plex system 
of rapidly 
moving, 
brilliantly 
lighted 
trains and 
twinkling 
signals 
watches a 
most im- 
portant 
official—the 
“Traffic 
Controller.” 
A visit to 
his office 
gives a 
rather 
alarming 
evidence of 
the disap- 


systems were still in vogue, such a pearance of manual work. Not a 


service would have been impossible. 


single thing, from the stopping of a 


The present-day electric under- train to the breaking of a lamp, 


ground railway is absolutely auto- 
matic, an apparently complex yet 
really simple combination of electric 
and pneumatic power. 





happens on all the miles of line which 
does not immediately come to his 
knowledge and cause instructions to 
be issued for putting the damage 
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right. There is no rush of excited 
messengers, no bustle, and only a 
single assistant in the small cabin into 
which all the nerves of the great 
modern railway have been brought. 
The walls are covered with telephones 
and electric devices, which convey 


troller ’’ knows the position of every 
coach on the system, and marshals 
them into trains to suit the con- 
venience of the public. If a motor is 
running sluggishly and causing a train 
to lose time he knows it, and when 
the particular motor comes to a depot 





























The modern electric automatic semaphore. 


Under each can be seen the compressed air box which works the signal when 
the air is released through a valve by electric current. 


their messages in an uncanny series 
of changing lights, ringing bells, and 
moving discs, which bring their im- 
pressions to this brain centre and 
carry the necessary instructions to 
the seat of trouble for all the world 
like the brain and nerves of some giant 
human body. The “ Traffic Con- 


engineers have been warned in advance 
and are ready to overhaul the defective 
machinery. If one light fails out of 
all the thousands which keep the 
railway brilliant the fact is conveyed 
to the little office and a man appears 
at the spot to put matters right. When 
an extra rush of traffic is expected 
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the Controller lays his plans in advance 
and has everything ready so that the 
relief trains can glide out of the sidings 
in which they are stored and take their 
place in the ceaseless procession of 
brightly lighted series of coaches which 
follow each other with only a fraction 
over a minute’s interval. 

Even a brief seven years ago, had 
a daring man attempted to localise 
the complete control of a busy railway 
in a single box, he would have waded 
to failure through an army of mes- 
sengers, worry and bustle, which would 
have failed to accomplish anything 
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the truth, but it is fitted to wind each 
of the three hundred each hour, The 
whole system of clocks is thus wound 
and corrected every hour throughout 
the day and night without a single 
man giving time or thought to the 
matter. Everything on the modern 
Underground tells the same tale: it is 
practically a manless railway. 
Amongst the busy rush of pas- 
sengers there is no room for the army 
of shouting officials calling out the 
destination of each train, nor is there 
any necessity for oral direction, be- 
cause in the centre of each platform 





























The electrically controlled lever which rises alongside the rail when the signal 

is at danger, and if a train attempts to pass this spot the striker engages with 

a trip cock or rod depending from the front of the engine and immediately applies 

the brake. As the signal falls the striker recedes and lies along the side of the 
rail out of reach of the trip cock. 


in the end. Electricity alone could 
make such a wonderful feat possible. 

Correct time-keeping is an_ all- 
important feature in a service where 
less than a couple of minutes inter- 
venes between the head-light of one 
train and the rear-light of the one in 
advance, and any error in the clocks 
at various stations would cause untold 
confusion. In the chief office at 
Earl’s Court there is a timepiece which 
by means of electricity automatically 
corrects over three hundred clocks in 
the service every hour. Not only is 
electricity employed to make all the 
clocks tell the truth and nothing but 





is a “teller,” which displays on an 
electrically lighted board the route 
to be run not only by the incoming 
train but by the two following it. 
The working of this ingenious device 
is too technical to interest an ordinary 
member of the public, although to an 
electrician the mechanism is_ both 
simple and reliable. The interesting 
fact is that when dispatching a train 
the signalman in his box turns a hand 
on a special dial around which are 
representations of the head-lights 
carried by each train, and having 
pointed to the distinguishing lights 
carried by the particular train he 1s 
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The Clayton Electric Automatic Fog Signaller, which when switched on places a 
detonator on the dine immediately a signal with which it is in contact goes to 
danger and withdraws it as soon as the signal falls. 


dispatching, and pulled a short lever 
at the side of the dial, he sets the 
“teller” at every station on his section 
through which the train passes, and 
in proper order the approach of the 
train is indicated to the waiting pas- 
sengers. As each train passes the 
“teller” it automatically wipes out 
its own record and advances the number 
of the train following, No. 3 becom- 
ing No. 2, No. 2 No. 1, and a fresh 


route being established for No.3. The 
remarkable possibilities of this inven- 
tion are instanced by the fact that the 
signalman at. Mansion House sets the 
“tellers”’ at every station along the 
line from his box to Earl’s Court, a 
series of a dozen stations, with the 
movement of a single lever. 

This is a little duty which the or- 
dinary signalman did not have to 
attend to, and is, of course, absent 





























An interesting spot. 


Showing the electric automatic point controllers, signals for same, and, to the right 

of the signal, a plate with four bolts, which is a “section block.” This is a spot 

where the running railg are parted by a layer of insulating material, enabling each 
section to be worked independently. 
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from the cabins on the ordinary rail- 
ways; but if the working of an electric 
railway has added this detail it has 
relieved him of untold labour. The 
great signal cabins with their rows of 
heavy manual levers have been en- 
tirely superseded, and whether it is 
to set signals or alter points the signal- 
man is only called upon to pull over 
a miniature lever about six inches 
long, requiring no more power than 
could be exerted by a baby. Signals 
at a distance and heavy points natu- 
rally require power to move them ; only 
the man does not provide it—he only 
controls it. The power required is 
supplied by compressed air; the sig- 
nalling and directing are done by a 
combination of electricity and pneu- 


The dead man's hand. 


The upper stop on the handle of the motor control lever is here seen 
Woen driving the motor man beeps this continually depressed. 
Should he die at his post the pressure is released and the stop flies up, 
Few people know that the chief guard on 
every train is a qualified motor man, ready to drive in a case of emergency. 


extended. 


bringing the train to a halt. 


matic force. When the man in the 
modern cabin pulls over his miniature 
lever he completes an electric circuit 
which allows the air to enter a chamber 
attached to the signal and force the 
arm downwards from its normal posi- 
tion at danger, and when the little lever 
is thrown back again the air escapes 
and the signal again blocks the line. 
In the same way the completion of a 
point circuit allows the air from the 
pneumatic mains to enter the chamber 
at the side of the line and force the 
point over into the desired position. 
The necessity for hard physical effort 
has been removed by modern science, 
and if he wished to do so a signalman 
on the Underground Railway of to-day 
could work in kid gloves. 

One of the most surprising devices 
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on this manless railway is a chart of 
the railway section which is fixed up 
before the signalman in charge, and 
the lines under his control are denoted 
by lines of light when not occupied 
by a train, but as soon as a train comes 
on to any particular part of the line 
it appears as a dark section on the light 
rails, so that the signalman is enabled 
to watch a train actually travelling 
along the rails without troubling to 
glance from the windows of his cabin 
The signalman at Mansion House con- 
trols trains which he 
never sees except on 
his electric chart, on 
which he can see the 
progress as surely as 
if he were looking at 
the train itself. This 
invaluable adjunct to 
the electric signal 
box is controlled by 
a current’ which 
passes along the run- 
ning rails, and when 
on any particular 
section the train in- 
terrupts the current 
and extinguishes the 
light on the chart on 
the section on which 
the train is standing 
The whole system is 
broken up into “ sec- 
tion blocks’”’ by leav- 
ing a gap between the running rails at 
certain places and insulating the rails 
one from the other, so that each section 
is complete in itself. 
At first sight one might be excused for 
thinking that I have already described 
the latest and most modern method of 
signal control, but such is far from the 
case. These wonderful signal boxes 
are few and far between, and _ the 
greater part of the signalling is done 
entirely automatically by the trains 
themselves. As each train passes from 
the rails under a signal it causes, by 
means of an electric current and 
pneumatic power, the signal to retum 
to danger, thus protecting itself from 
any train following. When it arrives 
at a spot leaving two clear sections 
between itself and the signal it turned 
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to danger, an impulse is carried back to 
the signal and it falls, giving a clear 
road for the next train. The working 
is beautifully simple and requires no 
human aid otherwise than to keep the 
mechanism in order. Even should 
any fault develop there would be no 
accident, because the normal position 
of the signals is at danger, and the 
force is required to depress them and 
thus clear the line, so that should the 
force be lost by leak- 


about a yard in height is loaded with 
a canister full of detonators, and 
whenever a signal goes to danger a 
long metal arm seizes a fog signal and 
with a sweep brings the detonator 
round and holds it on the rail until 
the signal is cleared and the path of 
an incoming train therefore clear, 
when the arm will recede with the 
same uncanny movement, for all the 
world like the fleshless arm of a 








age or damage the 
signals would stand 
immovable at danger 
and the service would 
be hung up pending 
repairs or emergency 
substitutes for the 
automatic signals. As 
a matter of fact, it is 
a physical impossi- 
bility for a train to 
pass a signal at dan- 
ger. Supposing, for 
instance, that the 
driver of an electric 
train on the Under- 
ground was taken ill, 
or perhaps failed to 
notice that a signal 
was against him, it 
would make no differ- 
ence to the safety of 
the passengers what- 
ever; the train would 
automatically come to 
a stop under the dan- 
ger signal, because as 
long as the signal 























stands at danger a 
substantial hammer 
alrangement is raised 
alongside the rail, and 
this is made to engage a rod depending 
from the engine, and when the two 
meet the brakes are applied quite in- 
dependent of the driver’s action. In 
foggy weather there is no need to rush 
out men to stand alongside the line 
and, at the risk of their lives, place 
fog signals on the rails to warn the 
drivers of the position of the signals. 
Like nearly everything else, fog sig- 
nalling is done automatically on the 
Underground. An upright receptacle 


Confusion impossible. 


A stairway at Charing Cross, showing how electricity is made to 
direct the thousands of passengers to their respective trains. 


skeleton being worked by an unseen 
power. 

Not content with doing away with 
man and carrying on the business with 
automatic precision, the trains leave 
behind them a record which each 
succeeding train wipes off, and also a 
permanent record, so that the Super- 
intendent in his office can tell to a frac- 
tion how every train has kept its time 
and whether it was to time or late. 
If you are curious, and the Superin- 
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tendent had the time, he could tell you 
exactly how the service ran throughout 
last Christmas twelvemonth or any 
other day you care to select. The 
charts are all filed for reference. The 
registering of individual trains is done 
by means of a headway clock—an 
illuminated device fixed at the side 
of the railroad in full view of the 
drivers—and as the rear end of a train 
passes the clock it sets it at zero and 
starts it ticking off the seconds, which 
are displayed upon the dial. When 
the driver of the next train arrives he 
glances at the clock and sees that the 
rear end of the previous train has 
departed, say, fifty seconds ahead, so 
that he knows how nearly he is running 
to the train in front. This may 
occur to some as making security un- 
necessarily secure, considering the 
elaborate safety signals, but there is 
a method in the madness of the officials 
of the line. The starting of stationary 
trains calls for a deal of power, and 
stops are therefore avoided as often as 
possible, so that if a driver sees that 
he is drawing on the train in front he 
can go a trifle slower and thus avoid 
being compelled to bring his train to a 
standstill. 

The permanent registering of the 
trains is done by an electric clock, 
which turns a paper dial with the 
twenty-four hours divided into sections 
printed around the outer edge. As 
each train goes by it completes an 
electric circuit, and the current makes 
a mark on the edge of the specially 
prepared paper dial. At twelve 
o'clock that hour comes under the ap- 
paratus receiving the marking current, 
and if a train passes a mark appears ; 
then say that four minutes elapse and 
the dial proceeds until the next train 
records its passage, it is quite easy for 
the Superintendent to judge how the 
service is running when he has his 
chart complete. The Superintendent 
of the Underground Railway is a man 
of charts; he has reduced everything 
to figures. His charts tell him when 


the Christmas rush started, how the 
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people crowded into London to do 
their shopping, when it rained and 
approximately how many people 
sought shelter in the brilliantly-lighted 
trains. He can give a reliable estimate 
of how many empty seats occurred 
in various trains and how many people 
travelled in a year, but apparently the 
only thing which gives him joy is that 
this latter is each year denoted by a 
rising line, showing that the traffic 
increases continually. 

Even the tragic and sudden death 
of a driver is provided against; the 
passengers are safeguarded by “ the 
dead man’s hand,” as it is termed by 
the engineers. This consists of a 
stop in the centre of the handle of the 
lever by which the driver applies the 
power, and the train will only go so long 
as this stop is depressed. If a driver 
falls ill or dies at his post his nerve- 
less hand releases the stop, which 
flies up, disconnecting all the electric 
power and applying the brakes. Few 
people know that the chief guard on 
every train on the Underground is 
a qualified motorman ready to take 
charge of the motor if the driver is 
incapable. 

There really seems little or no chance 
for anything untoward happening, so 
doubly sure are the devices, so simple 
and reliable in their working. When 
we remember that a short seven 
years ago this was an ordinary railway, 
with hand-worked signals, dirty steam 
engines, and foul tunnels, one cannot 
help exclaiming “ Marvellous!” 

Notwithstanding the millions of pas- 
sengers, there is no rush, no confusion, 
and very little questioning. Every 
corner, every passage, and every train 
and platform bears its brightly-lighted 
direction boards pointing the people 
to the way they wish to go, Human 
thought cannot do much more to 
facilitate safe and comfortable travel, 
unless they add to their multitudinous 
notice boards an adaptation of the 
famous Irish one, and display an 
electric sign : ‘‘ Those who cannot read 
the directions can ask the porter.’ 
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St. Ivel stands for Purity 
—and something more. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more than pure—for 
purity is not all that is required in a scientifi- 
cally perfect cheese. St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is 
nutritious because it is wholly digestible—the 
curd is softened and is easily assimilated. It 
assists the digestion of other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is deliciously creamy in 
taste, and most tempting to the appetite. It is 
beneficial because it contains organic phos- 
phates of the kind that your nervous system 
can and does absorb, and which enable it to 
repair the wear and tear of age, worry, work 
and fatigue. 


But, more important still, St. lvel Lactic Cheese 
contains lactic acid cultures which eliminate the 
poisons that other foods create, and thus keep 
the system in splendid condition. 
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and bright buttons; a myrtle green 
trimmed with black or brown fur and 
jade buttons is yet another, and fitting 
close to the figure as they do, with a 
short, not too tight skirt, a muff and a 
rakish little toque, all in the same 
materials, the effect is altogether young 
and fascinating. Velvet, brown, 
bronze green, dark blue, and black 
with fur trimmings is being worn for 
the, same occasions, but the cloth 
dresses for girls are infinitely more 
practical, and quite as smart. For 
morning wear, dark blue, prune, 
tobacco brown, grey and any other 
not too striking shade will be worn by 
the moderate people, and these same 
people will keep to the short double 
skirt, well-cut half-length coat, close- 
fitting furs round the throat, and a very 
big muff. A rakish little hat, with 
some bright aigrette as the only 
trimming, will be much in favour, as 
also will the full-crowned velvet or 
. plush hat in black and white, or the 
| beaver hat in cream, beige, or black, 
trimmed with aigrettes. 


* * * 


Afternoon Dresses. 


It is for visiting dresses that the 
draped skirts and picturesque coats 
and cloaks will be worn, and they will 
be made in the most lovely materials. 
Cachemire de soie, charmeuse, supple 
moiré, chiffon brocaded in velvet, 
velvet brocaded in satin, velvet alone, 
and a mixture of two or more materials 
for each costume. Fur trims every- 
thing, so does lace, and everything 
clings, accentuating the slender line of 
the figure, but not revealing it too 
crudely. The danger of this winter’s 
' draperies is that an inexperienced 
; hand may make them heavy, and then 
, they are not at all becoming, but with 
the right materials there is no reason 
for draped dresses to look anything 
but graceful. Black, black and white, 
grey in the most delicate shades, deep 
violet (either alone or allied to black), 
prune, rich sapphire blue (chiefly in 
brocade or stamped velvet), the old- 
fashioned maroon, and certain shades 
jn brown or gold wil] all be worn this 
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season. The average gown shows a 
draped skirt, a corsage of chiffon, lace 
and fur, and a coat or cloak of the 
same material as the skirt. The 
sleeves of the corsage are long and 
tight fitting, with frills over the hands, 
or bands of fur round the wrists, the 
shoulders are generally kimono, the 
waist-line is not too high, but certainly 
not long, the hips are kept slender, 
the neck is left bare, but has soft lace 
turned back as a collar, or arranged as 
a draped guimpe, but never as a 
Marie Antoinette fichu. And over 
this is worn the coat, which is long, 
oftentimes bloused into the waist, 
with full sleeves drawn into wrist 
bands, soft revers, and a Medecis collar. 
The collar is likely to be disputed, for 
high collars do not suit everyone ; and 
in this case the coat will button up 
close to the throat, and have a band of 
fur fastening with a rose, a bow of 
ribbon or a tassel of chiffon and 
fringe, or perhaps one fine fox will 
form the neck ornament, the head 
fastening under the left ear, and the 
whole made to throw open in the 
house. The swallow-tail coat is also 
to the fore, with much the same effect 
of revers and collar as we have des- 
cribed. Then there is the fur coat, 
which is more or less classic, and 
finally there is the coat which is not a 
coat at all, but a beautiful soft wrap 
which enfolds the figure and gives to 
the silhouette a wonderful grace, if 
only a woman knows how to wear it. 
But the wearing of one of these draped 
cloaks is not easy for anyone who 1s 
inclined to be plump and stiff. They 
need a tall, willowy creature or a small, 
Tanagra-like person; then they are 
delightful and so comfortable. They 
may be in brocade, velvet, moité, 
charmeuse, or any other soft material, 
and they may be lined with fur or 
chiffgn; they have a fur collar, and 
sometimes other fur trimmings, and 
they apparently fasten nowhere, but 
they close round the figure and remain 
so. Behind, they are rather burnous 
in shape, and the ends in front are 
rounded also. With such toilettes a5 
these the very big flat hat or the full 
velvet berri are much worn, fur bands 
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FOR HARD WEAR - 
(SIZES in Stock.) Being Reversible, they Outwear 
two Ordinary Carpets. The only Carpets which answer 
tomodern requirements, being Hygienic, Decorative, 
Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not Collect 
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ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
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BOOTS & SHOES 


No effort or expense is 

spared in the manufac- 

ture of Regal Boots and 

Shoes ; the best Upper 

Leathers in the United 

States, the best 

— 

slow tanned English 

Leather for Soles, 

the best workman- 

ship, make 

Regal Boots 

and Shoes ay “4 No. 156 
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P Leather Soles, 
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Sole Distributors: 


THE AMERICAN SHOE CO. 
(H. E. RANDALL, Ltd., Proprietors). 
Special Regal Depots : 
97 Cheapside, E.C. 373 Strand, W.C. 
113 Westbourne Grove, W. 
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CUTICU 
Soap and Ointment 


No other emollients do so 
much to keep the skin clear 
and healthy, hair live and 
glossy,scalpcleanand hands 
soft and white. Their use 
thus tends to prevent pore- 
clogging, pimples, black- 
neads, redness, roughness, 
dandruff and falling hair. 


Outioura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
where. Sample of each with 32-p. book free 
from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, Charter- 
house 8q., London; R. Towns & Oo., Sydney, 

wala! N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Oape Town; Muller, 
Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; Pot- 
ter D. & O. Corp., sole props., Boston, U.8.A. 
s@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with 
Outicura Soap Shaving Stick. Sample free. 
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The 


Cau De instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed, or 
“fy inelined. Extends over 
OO? wi bed, couch, or chair, and is 
an ideal Table for reading 
or taking meals in 

To change from a flat 
table to an inclined read- 
ing stand, simply press the 
push button at the top of 
standard. It cannot over- 
balance. Comprises Bed- 
Table, Reading Stand, 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, 
Sewing or Work Table, 
Music Stand, Easel, Card 

Table, &c. 
mae ee Parts, with nenat 

Wood 


a ai 76 
No. 2.—Ditto, with ” Aajastalae Side Tray and 
Automatic Bookholders (as illustrated) @1 15 O 
No.3.—Complete as No. 2, but Polished — 
Top and superior finish . a260 
No, 4.—Complete as No. 2, but polished Mahogany 
Top and all Metal Parts Nickel- Plated a3 30 
Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 21 


J. FOOT & SON, LTD. (Dept. A 21), 





171, New Bond Street, London, W. 











Keep your Boys 
at Home. __ 








delighted with a 
peas. 


s w small 
Table en 4 RILEY'S Pe MiNiATURe ait BiLtiARD iD TABLES 
are 


me—so on”, “z ore loned. Prices 
S80 | ie suitable for 
~ bine Billiard and | and Dining ben a 
» These prices jude 
egos Billiards published at 1'- 
free on receipt of two penny stamps. 
Free of receipt of postcard full detailed illustrated catalogue. 
&. J. Riley, Ltd., Atias Mills, Accrington. 
. London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street. E.C @ 














NOSES AND. EARS 


NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in 
the world, Improve ugly noses of all kinds. 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 

Send otamped env riage for full particulars. 

RED NOSES.—My long-established medi- 
cally approved treatment absolutely cures red 
noses, 3/9 post free. Foreign 1/6 extra. 

UGLY EA ARS.—The Rubber Ear Caps in- 
vented by LEES RAY, remedy ugly outstanding 
ears. Hundreds of successful cases. '7/6 post 
free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 


B. LEES RAY, 10E Central Chambers, Liverpool. 








§ SOAPS 


Fragrant with the Perfume of May 
Blossom—the very breath of Spring. 


PRIGE’S seis, LIMITED 


London. Liverpool. Cape Town. 
Johannesburg. Shanghai. 


WE > Pe aA ees ABS Ce ae rien t 
ay 4 oat gees ‘ t- 
Se ae ep REGS We TRE ee) 


DINNEFOR D'S 


MAGNESIA 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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may trim the base of the crowns, and Evening Dresses. 
aigrettes are not going out of fashion Charmeuse, crepe de chine, velvet, 
at all, although they are by no means_ moiré, tulle, chiffon, lace, embroidered 
all real aigrettes, but just fantasies net, fringe, fur, flowers and lots of 
other dainty 
things are be- 
ing used to 
make this 
winter’s even- 
ing _ toilettes. 
Pale yellow, 
black and 
white, old- 
fashioned ma- 
genta, violet 
and mauve 
in many 
shades, several 
shades of blue, 
and the most 
Persian of 
golds and 
purples and 
reds, go to- 
wards the 
gorgeous effect 
that several 
evening gowns 
together man- 
age to achieve, 
and almost 
every gown 
has a train, 
although one 
of the first 
Parisian dress- 
makers is mak- 
ing some of her 
models _train- 
less. Cloaks 
should match 
the gown, but 
thisisa fashion 
for million- 
aires. Décol- 
letés are very 
décolleté, es- 
pecially be- 
hind, should- 
ers are softly 
A Black Charmeuse Afternoon Dress by Paris. (Félix. and graciously 
draped, _ bril- 
that look like aigrettes. Paradise liant trimming trims all dull materials, 
plumes will be worn again, and a great and fur with lace and flowers may trim 
deal of plush and beaver will be used one shoulder, while the other is left with 
to form the actual hats. nothing but a few diamant bands on It. 


Photo] 
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TARR 


“Theatre Headache” 


—will spoil one’s enjoyment of the most thrilling 
play. ft is almost always caused by the heated 
and vitiated atmosphere unavoidable in a crowded 
house. An unfailing restorative is a 
spray of “4711.” This clears and 
he orises the surrounding air most 
marvellously and cures the headache 
by banishing its cause. 


iM 


MN 


“4711” is the original of all the 
Colognes, being made from the 


ancient and original recipe. All 

Chemists, Druggists and Perfumers 
_ through- p 

out the (G 


=< 


world sell © 


“4711.7 Coe 


BERMALINE BREAD 
GRATIFIES AND SATISFIES 


— 7 
me f@ SCHWEITZERS rnc 
OLDEST and STILL OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA.” “The IDEAL COCOA.” 





















































satin dress 
draped with 
embroidered 
net (black 
with jet, or 
silver or steel) 
may have a 
court train of 
cream lace 
edged with fur 
and caught up 
with an orna- 
ment to match 
the embroid- 
ery which 
drapes the 
gown. A 
cream __ char- 
meuse draped 
with lace in 
the same tint 
may have a 
train -o-42 
cherry-colour- 
ed moiré, and 
I remember 
seeing acream 
moiré with 
chiffon and 
fur which had 
a black velvet 
train. All 
these mate- 
rials mixed 
together 
sound as if 
they would 
make a heavy 
effect, but it 
is not so, as 
the charmeuse 
is soft as chif- 
on, the moiré 
as pliable as 
charmeuse, 
and the vel- 
vet is just as 
supple as 
either. I do 
not think 


the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife would 
any of them 


have liked 
much. 


It is quite a mark of the year, this 
disparity of shoulders, although not a 
new fashion by any means, 
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Fars. 


A white 





























Photo] A Beautiful Cloak by Redfern. (Félix, 





Furs are just as soft and becoming 
as materials, and they are mixed 


together with 
a reckless re- 
gard for each 
other’s  feel- 
ings. They 
are very ex- 
pensive, and 
the only hope 
for people 
with small in- 
comes is to 
buy good 
quality in 
second - best 
furs — squir- 
rel, opossum, 
bear and such- 
like things. 
Happily they 
are so well 
treated by the 
furriers that 
they look very 
well, and I 
have seen 
some squirrel 
that looks 
very like 
chinchilla. 
Anyone with 
skunk should 
cherish it, and 
sable, ermine 
or any of the 
better furs 
should be 
valued as if 
they were 
jewels and old 
laces. The 
wide ermine 
stoles which 
were so popu- 
Jar last winter 
will be worn 
again, fox will 
be worn as 4 
close fitting 
fur for the 
neck, muffs 


will be big, and a new shape shows the 
very muff narrowing to the arms so that no 


wind can get in. Big fur coats are cut 
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SISTERS 


** My twin daughters, Irene Vivienne and Phyllis 
Renee Serre, are 54 years old, and I think you 
will say they have thriven well on Mellin’s Food. 
They are quite strong and healthy.’’ 

Mrs. Kate E. Serre, Summit House, 












mothers have told how fine- 
ly their boys and ‘girls 
have thriven on 
Mellin's “@ 


Irene Vivienne Serre. if 


strong, 











The Common, Clapton, London. 
Nothing we might say for Mellin’s Food 
could be so eloquent as a mother's 
testimony. Thousands of 





and watch progress. 
Mellin’s builds up fine 
shapely youngsters. 


A Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food will be for- 
warded to all sending two penny stamps to cover 
postage. Invaluable 90-page Handbook for Mothers 
on ‘ The Care of Infants’ also sent free for two penny 
stamps. Mention paper, and address—Sample Dept., 
MELLIN’S FooD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. Phyllis F hese Serre. 






your child 
on Mellin’s now, 














“PALL MALL” CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ASTROLOGY. Horoscope of two years’ events. Send 
Birth Date, 1/- P.O, — Prof. Gould, Clare House, 
Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


ASTROLOGY. Changes, Finance, Success, Marriage, 
etc. Two years’ guide. Send birth-date and 1/- P.O.-— 
Stellarius (Dept. B), 32 Ealing Park Gardens, London, W. 


ov” ARTIFICIAL TEETH bought; call or forward 
y post; full value by return.—Messrs. Browning 

Mansfactarers 63 Oxford Street, London. Established 
years. 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE. 
1913 edition now ready. 530 pages, 4,090 illustrations. 
2l- post free. New Stamp Albums for 1913 in great variety. 
Descriptive lists gratis.—Whitfield, King & Co., Ipswich. 


FREE! 50 DIFFERENT STAMPS, including un- 
used new issue Portugal and Argentine. Mention Gift 
C 336. Send 1d. postage.—Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C. 


STAMPS FREE! 100 different, or a set of 1O AUSTRIAN 

JUBILEE. Send id. postage. Mention Gift 281. 
Approvals 50% discount off Gibbon’s.—J. Wheeler & Co., 
12 Lennard Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


MEDICAL AND TOILET. 


HANDSOME MEN and women are slightly sunburnt. 

Sunbronze gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
genuine, harmless. 1/1}. 2/9, 10/6,—Sunbronze Labor- 
atories, New Malden, Surrey. 


STAMMERING effectually cured by correspondence or 
personally; treatise lent free.—N.H. Mason, 30 Fleet 
Street, London. Established 1876. 


64" PAGE Roos ABOUT HERBS AND HOW TO 
H HEM. Free. Send for one—Trimneli, The 
erbalist, a Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 



































DRUNKENNESS CURBED, quickly, secretly, per- 
f manently, unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost trifling; sample 
tee.—Carlton Chemical Co., 705 Birmingham 






















fo when yor eyes 
weaken and the sight de- 
teriorates—strained by the un- 
natural conditions of modern 
life—by too much study or close 
work? Going te | ond — Sight 
remains by d 
ointments, by a surgical operation (always painful, vdangerous, 
an or d wi have 
ruined their eyes by Operations and Drugs, 4. good artificia) 
aids as em are, you can get along without these make- 












ifts. No need of these crutches; believe me, you can see, 
better and naturally with the naked eye. Doesn't that 
sound good? And it is oe There e a better way, by, 


curative eve 1 /= 
of re-vital sing life-blood to the vessels that feed 
the eyes and improves the nutrition of their BOOK 


tissues, nerves and muscles, and thus w 





rejuvenated. 
written a book on ee. telling all about 
their use, eare, and {ng htt by 
natural meas, a safe home treatment 
that all cam practise without trouble, NOW, and be happy 
time, or endless expense, that cures (no postcards, 
most eye troubles, such as astigmatism, please). Simply 
enclose your fu! 








So write for this 
Book now—NOW— 















lished price 1/-), is sent out at cost, as 
val wante to make it easy for 
or to possess a copy. 


W. PERCIVAL, NEU-VITA EYE A8ssoc., 
6-106 Exchange Bidgs., Southwark, London, S.E. 


Exterminated by 


= LIVERPOOL ”" VIRUS 
without danger to other animals 
and without smell from 
dead bodies. Intinsready 
prepared with the bait. 
Virus for Rats, 2/6 and 
G/- ; for Mice, 1/6. Of all 
Chemist: 


Write for particulars to— 
EVANS SONS, LESCHER G@ WEBB, Ltd., 
(Dept. M.M.), Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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much as they were, although I have 
seen one or two ermine coats with 
points at the back—one long, narrow 
point. Shoulders are seamless, and 
no little black tails are left on the 
ermine, they are taken off and made 
into a fringe if used at all. Opossum, 
taupe and squirrel are allied to ermine 
with great success, so is grey astrakan, 
and so is chinchilla; sable and black 
fox may be put together, and some 
people put black astrakan, ermine and 
skunk together, but it does not look 
right somehow. Velvet and fur muffs 
will be worn, especially brocaded and 
stamped velvet; grey with grey fox 
looks very well, and black with ermine 
or chinchilla or opossum. Bright rose 
velvet or violet, with fur trimmings, 
will be used for evening, and for very 
smart occasions by people who can 
carry that sort of thing, but as a rule 
white, black or sober tones are chosen 
by ordinary people if they carry velvet 
and fur muffs at all. The wide, soft 
velvet stoles, edged with fur and lined 
with chiffon, will be worn with the 
muff or the little neck band, and they 
are very becoming. 


* * * * 


Evening Coiffures and Hair 


Dressing. 


It is no longer necessary to wear 
false hair. The new coiffure is flat 
and waved backwards, and stuck with 
a tortoiseshell comb which cuts the 
coil behind. And the evening coiffures 
are either caps made of beads or lace 
or metal net, with delicate touches of 
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fur and flowers and lace, or else 
are aigrettes with a jewelled clasp 
simple coiffures may be of ribbon, wif 
a bow or a flower put on as a band 
and eccentric, beautiful people ma 
allow themselves the most wonderfy 
of Eastern girdles—ropes of beads 
with a magnificent aigrette or Paradise 
plume sticking outwards and upwaas 3 
With so much that is beautiful 
choose from it will be a pity if womet 


‘do not look well dressed this seg 


Everything depends upon their tastey 
and that depends upon their courage! 
in not only knowing themselves, bug! 
in acknowledging the truth when they 
realise it. It is no use wearing a pretty. 7 
fashion if it does not suit one, and g 

many pretty fashions are misuse 
Yet there are so many styles that 
there must be one to suit everybody, 
The thing is to find it and stick to it) 
with modifications to satisfy each new” 
freak of fashion. ‘ 


* os x 2 


Description of Illustrations. 

Our first picture shows a beautiful” 
rose brocade gown with’ simple dra" 
peries, lace trimming, and sash of grey” 
velvet, made by Canét. In the second} 
is a black charmeuse gown for afternoon | 
wear, by Paris, with a corsage of white ™ 
lace covered with black chiffon, edged = 
with fur, and lifted from dullness by 
a bunch of violet-velvet flowers] 
Finally, there is a lovely cloak, by 
Redfern, in white velvet, stamped Wi 3 
black, and trimmed with magnifica 
white fox. All three are typical ee 
what we shall see this winter. . 
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